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SCENE IN “OUR” SANCTUM: OR, A PEEP BEHIND 

THE CURTAIN * 


BT OKB WHO Oil "BBBH THAR.” 


“Cohe, Fred, what mnst be done had best 
not be delayed”—and I pointed, aa I spoke, to 
a huge pile of mannsoripts modestly offered for 
my “ careful perusal,” and patiently awaiting 
their doom—a place in the accepted or rejected 
list. 

My companion, my confidential reader and 
critic, groaned, both andibly and in spirit, and 
drew up his chair opposite to mine. 

Names, did you say, reader ? 

Come, now, that’s modest. After being in¬ 
vited into “oursanctum sanctorum,” you turn 
round and want a special introduction to the 
inmates. Well, well, “what’s in a name?” 
We will invent some for you, especially, and in 
utter defiance of baptismal appellations call 
ourselves (not editorially plural, but actually ) 
Harry Smith and Fred Jones, at your service. 

It was fearfully hot. All the world, except¬ 
ing the editors, was at the sea-side. Chestnut 
Street was deserted, ice-creams at a premium; 
and in the utter stagnation of social intercourse 
and business duties, we were to amuse (?) our¬ 
selves with looking over manuscripts, which 
the hurry of the previous mouths had made it 
impossible for us to examine. Windows being 
opened, coats removed, we went to work. For 
a few moments nothing was heard but the 
rustling of paper, muttered anathemas upon 
the heat, or the stupidity of the articles, with 
an occasional grunt of approbation. Then, a 
luminous idea struck Fred. 

“ I say l” he cried, tossing aside an “ Ode to 
Araminta Jane Scraggs.” “This is fearfully 
stupid.” 

“ Bright remark of yours,” I growled. 

“Now,” continued Fred, unheeding my in¬ 
terruption, “just to vary the matter a little, 
suppose one of us reads while the other listens, 
smoking or fanning himself as the spirit moves 
him ; then we can enjoy the brilliant effusions 
together.” 

“Good!” said I; “you read while I smoke.” 

“How kind you are! No, we will take it 
hour and hour alternately.” 

So, by right of seniority in years and editor- 

* Of coarse this article Is only intended to Illustrate 
tome of the difficulties of editors, and is not exactly oar 
own experience. 


ship, I took the first hour as listener, and Fred 
read. 

Mark the result I 

The first article chosen was written in a faint 
ink, a small delicate hand, on blue tinted paper; 
the most trying kind of paper and chirography 
to read. The title was— 

The Maiden's Resolve: or, The Black Avenger 
of the Spanish Main l 

The fair daughter of Dou Jose Sanguera 
stepped lightly from the steps of her father’s 
stately mansion on her way to morning mass. 
Close beside her walked the stem old duenna, 
whose place it was to guard the lovely Isabelle 
from the gaze of the handsome young Dons who 
thronged the streets of Cadiz. Isabelle was 
fair, in the style of Castile’B daughters; her 
jetty tresseb curled in profuse masses on a neck 
fair as driven Bnow (very Spanish that), and 
her large, languishing black eyes gleamed from 
beneath the folds of her veil with dazzling bril¬ 
liancy. Following closely behind the fair Isa¬ 
belle and her old protector, with a careless air, 
as if merely bent on his own pleasure schemes, 
Don Ruy Garamalda, the monld of fashion and 
glass of form in all Spain (quotation marks 
scarce), strode forward, his eyes fixed on the 
maiden’s face. Yes, the maiden was the fair 
Isabelle and the black avenger. Where was 
he ? Read on, you will see anon 1 

1 ‘ That’s sufficient, Fred; decline, with thanks. 
What comes next f” 

“Poetry!” 

Lines suggested by the Revolt in India. 

Ok Lucknow when the nut was low, - 
(“ That sonnds rather familiar.”) 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

(“ Snow in India !”) 

And dark as winter was the flow 
(“That man never read ‘Hohenlinden,’ of 
course.”) 

■ Of the Bosphorus rolling rapidly! 

(“ Geography nowhere!”) 

“Goon, Fred,” I said, rather Impatiently. • 
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Bat Lucknow saw another sight 
When they woke ap at dead of night, 

(“Who?”) 

And women screamed with all their might, 

And Jessie Brown began to fight 

The fierce advancing chivalry 1 

“ Read the next verse, Fred 1” 

Then shook the hills with muskets riven, 

Then rushed Zouaves tQ battle driven, 

And loader than the bolts of heaven 
Bose Jessie's red artillery. 

Bat redder yet the fires did glow 
On Lueknow's field of blood-stained snow; 

The Bnsslans found It was no go, 

And Jessie cried, “ Hark! listen! lo f 
The Campbells are cornin', heyho! heyho!” 

“ Well,” cried Fred, “ that ’a about the tall- 
est specimen of poetry I ’ve seen lately 1 I feel 
faint, Harry; yon must read the next.” 

I extended my hand lazily towards the pile, 
and took np a large yellow envelop. As I broke 
the seal, a note directed to me fell from it, and 
I read, within the little envelop, the following 
epistle:— 

Drab Sib I know I can write a story just 

as well as Jenny G-who sets up for smart 

just because she sends articles to the magazines 
I am as good as she is any day and I want you 
to print the story sent with this so I can crow 
over her the next time she begins to talk about 
her literary career I can he just as good a lite¬ 
rary careerer as she is I know 

Yours respectfully Mabt Abb L- 

There was not a punctuation mark from the 
address to the signature, and the letter bore 
neither a date nor the writer’s address. 

I opened the larger paper. The title of the 
story Bent by this literary aspirant was— 

The Triumphs and Sorrows of Lady Geraldine: 
or, She came, she saw, she conquered. 

“ Before I introduce my heroine let me take 
. my readers to the scene in which my story 
opens a brilliant ball-room gorgeously lighted 
with Turkey carpets”— 

“ What!” cried Fred, “lighted with Turkey 
carpets 1” 

“There is no stop after lighted,” I said; 
“ but let’s see if the stoty is good.” 

“ Turkey carpets and rich furniture made a 
scene of regal magnificence a large number of 
guests were already assembled when the Lady 
Geraldine entered on her head—” 

“Entered on her head!” cried Fred. 

“Why don’t the woman punctuate her 
storyf” I said. “ How oan I know what she 
means!” 


“ —entered. On her head she wore a superb 
wreath of natural flowers and a dress of black 
lace—” 

“On her head ?” inquired Fred. 

I was determined to read a little more; so, 
unheeding Fred’s interruptions, I continued— 
“—dress of black lace draped her stately 
form white satin slippers covered her tiny feet 
and her rounded white arms—” 

“Commodious slippers those,” said Fred. 

“—arms were covered with diamond brace¬ 
lets the flounces of her dress were fastened with 
artificial flowers depending from her ears—” 

“ Stuff I” said the incorrigible Fred. 

“ —depending from her ears were diamond 
drops and white kid gloves—’’ 

“ Original idea that t” said Fred. 

“—gloves covered her little hands with 
stately grace. (Oh, stop after hands.) With 
stately grace she advanced towards her hostess 
all eyes fixed upon her cotillions— 0 bother 1 I 
can’t make common sense out of it I What’a 
that in your hand, Fred f” 

“A most modest letter that came this morn¬ 
ing ; hear, hear, oh, hear!” 


G-, July 11, 18—. 

Drab Sir ; I have lately been left in em¬ 
barrassed circnmBtances by the failure of my 
husband, and I think I will earn my living by 
my pen. If you will send me a good plot, the 
leading characters and main incidents yon wish 
introduced, I will for the sum of $25 write you 
a good stoiy. Yours respectfully, 

- Jane R-, 


“That’s an offer that doesn’t come eveiy 

day, Hariy! I ’ll answer Mrs. L-.” 

“Here is a piece of poetry with the letter 
written on the top of the same sheet.” 


Drab Sib : In writing the inclosed piece of 
poetry, I was, I own, imitating the greatest of 
alt modem writers, Charles Dickens. It has 
been to me a matter of regret that the lines on 
an * Expiring Frog’ were not completed; and 
as the idea was a good one, I have humbly en¬ 
deavored to cany out a finished poem on the 
plan he unfortunately left incomplete. If the 
poem suits your pages, it is at your service for 
the sum of $25. Yours respectfully, 

G. E. R- 


Lines on an Expiring Crab. 

Oax I, unmoved, no thy lot, 

PI tinged In water boiling hot, 
Struggling, bobbing In tbe pot, 

And not feel ead, 
Expiring crab 1 
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What haa brought this cruel fate? 

Tho fierce aud hunger driven hate 
Of an epicure’ti pato, 

Sholl-fish mad, 

Expiring crab t 

Say, have friends, in search of slaughter. 
Dragged tlice from tliy native water? 

Art thy mother’s favorite daughter, 

Unfortunate 
Expiring crab I 

Ha! thy eoat is turning red t 
The blood has mounted to thy head. 

And now, alas, thy Bpirlt’s fled I 
Thou art dead, 

Expired crab! 

“ Twenty-five dollars I ” Fred said no more. 
The magnitude of the writer’s impudence struck 
him dumb. 

The next article was fairly written on white 
paper, in a pretty hand, ladylike, clear, and 
legible. Fred drew a long breath of satisfac¬ 
tion as he surveyed the neat sheets, and read— 

The Curse of Clolomen. 

Thb night clouds hung heavy aud dark over 
the face of nature, and the storm king vented 
liis fury on the earth. The wind howled through 
the dim recesses of the forest of Clolomen, and 
in its sobbing, wailing sound, and the shrieks 
with which it swept past the tall trees, seemed 
adding the voice of lamentation to the heavy 
tears nature was shedding, and which fell flood¬ 
ing the earth. 

It was a night on which to close the shutters, 
let down the curtains, draw near the fire, and 
tiy, by the sound of merriment within doors, 
to drown the sound of the storm without. 

Yet in this fierce storm, when the elements 
seemed engaged in the most violent warfare, a 
woman, a delicate woman was out, exposed to 
all the fury of the wind and rain, wrapped too 
in the darkness of the deepest recesses of Clo¬ 
lomen forest. Her garments, saturated by the 
driving rain, clung to her limbs, impeding her 
movements, and the wind, which had tossed 
her hair in wild confusion over her face, battled 
with every Btep she made, tasking her strength 
to its utmost capacity. Undaunted, she pressed 
forward I 

Throwing aside the darkness whioh enveloped 
her, let her stand forth while I sketch her por¬ 
trait for my reader. See 1 A' tall, graceful 
figure, in every turn of the graceful neck, every 
movement of the small hands showing clearly 
the marks of high breeding. The face, beauti¬ 
ful as a poet’s dream, with its expression of 
pride and high intellect softened by an exqui¬ 
site air of refinement. The dress, which the 


wind and rain treated with so little respect, was 
of the richest Bilk, and her velvet cloak, blown 
hack by the wind, left uncovered arms and 
neck of snowy whiteness, upon which glittered 
rich jewels. Twisted amongst the dark tresses 
of hair gleamed diamond stars, and the little 
feet which pressed on the soaked earth were 
protected only by dainty white satin slippers. 

Darkness wraps her again, yet spite of its 
gloom she hurries forward. Every path of the 
intricate forest seems familiar, and neither 
weariness nor irresolution causes her to pause 
for an instant. Suddenly, gleaming like a Btar 
in the darkness, the light from a lantern was 
thrown upon the path she followed. It came 
forward steadily, but slowly, and the gleams 
revealed the figure of a man, dhnly seen in that 
flickering light. The lonely lady shrank back 
when the light appeared, and clung trembling 
to a tree, as if neither darkness nor storm was 
sufficient protection against discovery. The 
light advanced slowly, till by a sudden turn 
the full glare felt upon the woman. The hearer 
stopped, and with a shaking hand lifted the 
lantern, till that beautiful face, pallid as that 
of a corpse, was revealed. Then he spoke, in 
a low, hoarse tone— 

“Again ! do I meet yon again?” 

Drawing her figure to its full height, the wo¬ 
man cried— 

“ Ay I and you do not now see me for the 
last time.” 

At that instant her eye fell upon a small 
casket which the man carried. With a low 
cry of mingled horror and surprise, she stag¬ 
gered forward, saying— 

“ Ah, what do I see ? Lost! lost! save me!” 
and fell fainting at the feet of the man. 

“Well!” 

“ That’s all. Stay I here’s a letter, in a dif¬ 
ferent handwriting.” 

Dear Sib : Cousin Susan and I were going to 
write a story. She was to write the first chapter, 
I the second, she the third, and so on. Last 
week she sent me the accompanying manu¬ 
script, but I am going to be married to-morrow, 
and have not time to finish it. Won’t you. 
please print it, and let some of your folks write 
the rest? Put it in the next number, like a 
dear, clever soul, because I am crazy to know 
who that woman was, how she came to be out 
in the rain in that odd dress, and what was in 
the casket, and wliat the ourse of Clolomen was, 
and who was the man, and why she fainted, 
and all about it. Do hurry and finish it, and 
oblige Yours truly, Lizzie L- 
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Tossing aside Cousin Susan's composition, 
Fred banded me a piece of poetry, and I read— 

Hope. 

Whit is hope? A fair illusion, 

Sheltered in a trusting heart; 

Lighting up dark, diro confusion, 

Soothing every rankling smart 1 

Hope is hopeful, ever hoping, 

Doubting nothing, fearing naught; 

Looking forward, never moping, 

Heaven born, heaven bred, by the bright angels taught. 

“Hold! enough I" said Fred; “throw that 
aside! Here's another story.” 

The Sorrows of a Stricken Heart i or, the Anguish 
of Amelia. 

“ Oh, hero’s a letter I” 

Dear Sir: I send for your perusal a story 
written at a time of unspoken anguish, when 
the tom heart (bother !), yet sore from ill-re¬ 
quited passion (stuff!), rested on the calm cur¬ 
rent of imagination. (There’s five pages of 
letter, Hany.) 

“Then,” I cried, horror-stricken, “ hurry on 
to the story!” 

Fred obeyed, and read as follows:— 

“ It was midnight! Ebon stars in ebon 
skies—” 

“What?” 

“ Don’t interrupt, Hany.” 

“—Ebon skies cast pitchy darkness on Na¬ 
ture's face—” 

“What kind of darkness? Nature must 
have been very much obliged to her. Go on!” 

“—Nature's face. From the window of a 
vine-encircled cottage, a fair face looked forth 
upon the murky gloom without, absorbed in 
contemplation. ” 

“ The face or the gloom ?” 

“ The lark's clear strains—” 

* * Lark at midnight ? However, that's easily 
turned into a nightingale.” 

“That's not so extraordinary,’’ said Fred; 
“ I’ve seen a famous lark at midnight!” 

“ —Sorrow had imprinted its indelible traces 
upon her alabaster cheek and marble brow; 
her cerulean eyes were fixed with a steny glare, 
and her golden tresses thrown carelessly over 
her ivory shoulders—” 

“ Hold up, Fred I that young lady is too hard 
a case for our pages. Throw that aside. Here 
is a letter inclosing Borne more poetry.” 

“Bead on! I will endure 1” said Fred, with 
the air of a martyr. 

. R-Sehixart, June 17,18— . 

Drab Sib : I took the prize at the last ex¬ 


amination for the inclosed pteoe of poetry, and 
some of the girls want me to have it published. 

Jenny H-, a real nice girl, my room-mate, 

says it's worth 850, and if yon would like to 
buy it, you can. Respectfully yours, 

Pattie R-. 

F. S. Send the money to the care of Mrs. 
G-, R-Seminary. 

To a Lamb caught in a Shower. 

Hr pretty lamb, come to my bower, 

And I *11 protect you from the shower; 

Tour fleece is white, so is your wool, 

And yon ’re the pet of the whole school. 

The blue ribbon tied around your throat 
Will fade In the rain in which you 're caught; ' 

Come to my arms, my saturated friend, 

My sheltering cloak I 'll freely to you lend! 

Little lamb, with fleece so white. 

Why don’t yon run with all your might* 

Don't stand so still and cry Baal Baa I 
But run out of tho rain to your anxious ma. 

“Good gracious!” said Fred; “of all the 
bread and butter poetry I ever did read, that is 
the worst. Here are some lines — 

Written on a Daisy when confined by Sickness. 

“Was the writer or the daisy confined by 
sickness 

“ I '11 read it and see.” 

WArriHo a breeze 
From forest trees 
To my lonely conch— 

Pretty thing 
From Nature’s spring. 

Dear Sir : I can’t find any rhyme for couch; 
but if you like the rest you can put in that 
line. 

“ 0 bother t” said Fred. 

“What’s this?” 

The Magna Charta; an Historical Romance. 

It was a fete day in the court of James the 
First. Royalty, beauty, wealth, all contributed 
to make the Beene one of gorgeous splendor. 
Assembled near the throne were magnates from 
all countries. George Washington stood side 
by side with the lovely but unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, and viewed with republican scorn 
the royal heads around him. 

“That’s sufficient! read the next!” 

“ Poetry again.” 

What the Trees said ? 

Test spoke to me as I passed along: 

Some whispered soft and low, 

Borne seemed to slug a grateful song. 

As if very glad they were allowed to grow! 
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“ Poetry baa Burely run mad I try prose 
again. This looks interesting." 

Lola Marston's Temptation. 

Lola Mabston was an only child, heautifnl, | 
and heiress to a large fortune; so Lola, in j 
lier first season, was the fashion ! Invitations ' 
poured in upon the fascinating little brunette, 
and her days were passed in resting from the 
hall of the previons night, or in preparations 
for new triumphs. Her parents, who consulted 
only the pleasure of their idol, smiled encour¬ 
agingly upon the lively child, as she darted j 
from one scene of gayety to another, and every | 
wish was gratified, nay, many anticipated. 

Lola was, as I have said, beautiful. Her j 
small figure was moulded with graceful ele¬ 
gance, and her tiny hands and feet might have 
been modelled from a fairy’s. Her black eyes 
danced with joyous excitement, and the heavy 
masses of black curls fell round a face at once 
piquant and classically beautiful. 

Strange, that one so surronnded by tlie pro¬ 
tection of loving parents, with unlimited com¬ 
mand of money, young and frank, should have 
lier whole life clouded, her joyous spirit broken, 
yielding to one temptation; one strong, fierce j 
longing to do wrong. Yet that was Lola Mar- 
stou’s experience. 

There was to be a large ball at Mr. Marston’s, 
to celebrate Lola’s seventeenth birthday. The 
guests were invited to cotne dressed in a fancy 
costume, and the beautiful hostess chose that : 
of a Spanish lady, as the one best suited to her j 
dark beauty. 

The revelry was at its height! Guests in j 
every costume, Turks, sailors, peasants, bri- j 
gands, were dancing, chatting, walking through I 
the brilliantly lighted rooms. All was gaiety, j 
mirth, and pleasure. But where was Lola ? j 

Turn from the ball-room into the conserv- j 
atery. Bo you see that little form crouched i 
down among the flowers, the hands clenched, i 
the face pallid, the hair streaming over the I 
snowy wrapper—’* 

“Hold on! where did the wrapper come 
from ? She was a Spanish lady just now t" 

“The writer has forgotten common sense in 
trying to describe an affecting tableau. Bead 
on!” 

“ —wrapper. Can this be Lola ? Can a few 
hours have bo changed her ? Alas, it is indeed 
the belle of the room, but her brilliant intellect 
has flown 1 Lola is crazy t The secret of her 
life has been suddenly revealed to her, and 
yielding to the temptation to retain her sup¬ 
posed name and heiress-ship, though convinced i 


that she is indeed a gypsy child, placed by her 
mother in the place of the true Lola Marston, 
she has lied to her betrothed, and now, the 
blasting trnth fully revealed—” 

“ Stop! We can’t be tempted to accept that 
trash. It opened well, though. What comes 
now ?" 

The Heir of Marshmtllow. 

On, a rare old hall is Marshmallow Hall! 

That stands amidst ruins old; 

Of right choice stones, mortar, brick, and all, 

At once so free and bold. 

(“Ain’t that something like the Ivy Green?") 

Upon the steps of this stately pile, 

Stood the fair Lady Clementino; 

'Who tried to say farewell with a smile 

To Lord Conrad, who was going to the wars, I ween. 

“ There, that will do ! What ’s this ?" 

The Rich Widow . 

“Here’s a letter I" 

Dear Sib : I am awfully hard up. You may 
have the accompanying sketch for a V, and I 
will write as many more as yon want, on con¬ 
dition that you pony up, instanter. C. 0. D.,* 
old fellow, and no trust. Yours truly, 

Jonir C. L— : —. 

The Rich Widow. 

“ Herb’s to the widow!” said Hany Camp¬ 
bell, tossing off a brimming glass of champagne. 

“Yes, yes, the widow 1” cried the others, 
and the widow’s health was drunk with hearty 
laughter. 

“ She’s a stunner!” said Horace Jones. 

“ A whole team !" said James Lee. 

“One of the kind you read about in hooks 
without leaves, and the covers torn off," said 
Harry. 

“ Worth a plum, too 1 High action! Grooms 
her hair splendidly t” 

“ Oh, throw that aside! Does the man think 
we edit a sporting magazine T" 

“ Here’s some more poetiy.” 

Glorianna l 

Baa walks In beauty like the night, 

Glorianns! 

Alone and dewy, coldly proud and pale, 

Glorianna 1 

TTitli all that ’a best of dark and bright, 

Glorianna 1 

As weeping beauty's cheek at sorrow's tale, 

Glorianna I 

* Collect on delivery. 
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Who hath not provod bow feebly words essay 

To Ax one spark of beauty's heavenly ray, 

Glorlannal 

“ Well, if I ever saw anything to exceed that 
for impudence. The woman has gone Byron 
crazy, and actually wants to try to pass that 
off for original.” 

“ Here’s a letter from Mrs. J-.” 

My dbar Sir: Although I am a married 
woman with ten children, and a limited in¬ 
come, I had last week the audacity to attempt 
to write a story. I had a good plot, plenty of 
interesting incidents, and meant to draw my 
characters from real life. I have one unfortu¬ 
nate peculiarity; I write down all that is said 
by those around me, and as I cannot take one 
hour to shut myself up alone, this peculiarity 
bothers me considerably. I no sooner take up 
my pen, than every child has a separate want, 
and the servants ask forty questions in as many 
minutes. 1 send the story as it was written. 1 
have put in parentheses, when reading it over, 
all the sentences not connected with the story, 
so you will have no trouble in having a fair 
copy made. I have not time to do it myself, 
but I am sure you will like the story. Even if 
1 had time to copy it, the same fault would 
again disfigure the pages. 

Yours respectfully, Mbs. M. A. J-. 

Love in a Cottage. 

Tbb sun was setting; his parting rays (the 
butcher’s here, mum!) gilding the spires of 
(Ma, the butcher’s got apples, won’t you get 
some f) the little church which (Charlie’s 
pinching me, ma!) stood in the main street of 
(Mary, dear, there's no button on this wrist¬ 
band 1) the village of (Harrie’s tumbled down 
stairs, ma 1) Rosedale. 

It was a scene (Ma, Joe says he won’t go to 
the poBt-office 1) of calm delight (My dear, the 
baby’s awake 1) and peaceful serenity. ' (Ma, 
the baby’s screeching like an Indian I) The 
little brook (There’s no potatoes, mum 1) which 
wound (Ma, is there any cake?) round the 
(Qracious, Mary, do Btop scribbling, and go to 
the baby i) little village, murmured (Oh, ma, 
there’s a spider on your cap I) its grateful song 
of (Dolly’s upset all the custard for dinner!) 
praise to the (Oh, ma, see what a big grass¬ 
hopper I’ve caught I) trees which bend (I’m 
off, Mary!) so lovingly (Good-by!) over it. 
(Ma, the baby’s climbing out of the cradle I) 

From one of the prettiest (Ma, where’s my 
boots f) of the cottages, as the sun (If ye plaze, 
mum, the butcher’s clane forgot the ingens!) 
slowly sank below the (Oh, ma, Jenny said a 


had word!) horizon, there oame out a (Ma, 
Johnny’s chopping wood with pa’s razors!) 
young man, whose (Oh, ma, Lizzie’s tom a 
big hole in her frock!) frank, opeu expression 
(The man’s come about the pump, mum!) and 
manly courage (The baby’s upset the cradle!) 
impressed (Ma, Johnny’s cut himself with the 
razor I) you favorably at (The baker’s bill, 
mum I) once. 

“What a mess! Put it aside for considera¬ 
tion, Fred. It may be worth separating, but 
we can’t take time for it to-day. Here*s some 
more poetry.” 

Niagara ! 

Most stupcnduous! 

And tremonduous! 

And uproarious I 
Also glorious t 

With your thundering, roaring din t 
Tumbling! smashing! 

Leaping! crashing! 

From that height 
With furious might! 

What a lather you are in 1” 

"That poet certainly deserves a leather medal. 
What does Aktriss spell, Fred f” 

“Actress, I suppose.” 

“ Just read this. No words can do justice to 
it. Yon must see the spelling, or you will 
never believe in it.” 

Looking over iny shoulder, Fred read— 

The Hissturg of an Aktriss ! 

Thb curting roas in the B-theatur. It 

riz slo as curtings dus gennurilly, and the stnige 
wos disscloased to vu. Frum the sied seens 
tliear cum fourword a luvley bein, in a wite 
satin gowne, and a croun of golde, who cum to 
the fut lites. She was sum! a reggullur stun¬ 
ner, and wen she boud, it was the talest kynd. 
She was calkillatted to maik a man lore his 
mutherl This was Serruphiner, the stare of 
the seesun! 

“ Twelve o’clock! Come, Fred, let’s go to 
luncheon, and finish this afternoon.” 
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[0BI01NAL.] 

BELLE ASHLEY. 


MY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


"Dear, dear, dear!” And with a curl on 
her crimson lip, Belle Ashley tossed tho mag¬ 
azine she Intel been reading lmif-way to tho ceil¬ 
ing, nnti then flirted her tiny, slippered foot so 
impnticntly against a cushioned stool, that it 
turned a noiseless somerset on tho velvet enrpet, 

“What Lit, Belle'!” And tho inquirer, a 
gentleman who had been for some time furtively 
watching her from behind Inn evening paper, 
now looked her fairly in the face. 

" Why, that story, guard)'—it has exasperated 
me beyond the powers of endurance.” 

" Why did you read it?” 

" Why 1 A pretty question to ask me. You 
know as well as I do, that I had to read it. I 
must pass away my time somehow or other.” 

“And there was nothing in this wide world for 
you to mid hut tlmt silly story, Belle 7” And ho 
glanced at the (Impeded alcoves of tho library, 
for it was there they sat. 

" I know wlmt you mean,” 6ho said, quickly; 
" but I haven’t brain enough for thoso ponderous 
tomes, and if I had, what good would it do ino 
to know just how innny soldiers lmvc been killed 
since tho world was created, or why I am what 
I am, and why everybody isn’t somebody else— 
pshaw ! I detest history and philosophy, and 
metaphysics, theology and tho like. Tho truth 
is, guardy, I am dying of cunui, I want some¬ 
thing to do.” 

" Why don’t you sew 7” 

"Sew! What would become of poor littlo 
Emily Bird then 7 Don’t she lialf support her¬ 
self and mother out of whnt I pay her to keep 
my wurdroho in order. No indeed; I should 
feel ns if I had been stealing lambs if I took a 
Stitch for myself.” 

“ Practise then.” 

"I do,” she answered, hotly, “rrnclisoJ 
Thero isn’t a key on tho piuno that I didn’t 
thumb and finger forty times this morning before 
you were tip.” 

"l’aint—draw.” 

"1 spent two hours nt my easel this forenoon. 
That is as long ns I can endure tho smell of oil.” 

"Walk." 

“ I’ve worn out n pair of boots every month 
the last year, tramping over tho hills and dales of 
this wretched country town.” 

" Hide." 

"I gallop ten miles every day of my life." 

"Assist Mrs. Gray." 


“Sho wont let mo; says I mnko her moro 
trouble than I do good—salt tho custards and 
sugar tho 60 ups. It’s a fib too, I could beat her 
if I’d try. Wait till I keep house. You sco 
how it is, gnardy, now—I am really and literally 
dying for tho want of something to do. I some¬ 
times wish I was poor, poor as a church-mouse. 
Then I'd have something to do; then my life 
wouldn’t ho such ft sinful waste of time; then—” 

" What would you do, Bello, if you were 
poor 1” 

"Do! Why I'd imrkl” Sho spoko energet¬ 
ically, and as sho did, her whole expression 
changed, and sho seemed transformed at once 
from a giddy girl to a thoughtful woman. “I’d 
linvo to, you know ; because I haven’t n relative 
in tho world to look to for help.” 

"But what would you do? Make shirts nt 
six cents a piece, be snubbed about as n gover¬ 
ness—be—" 

" No, guardy, no; neither of them. Indeed, 
I hardly know wlmt I would do, but God would 
open some wnv for mo, in which to earn an hon¬ 
est livelihood, and how I should enjoy it. I am 
so weary of this do nothing life." And sho 
folded her arms over her heart, ns if to still its 
impatient throbbings. 

" And meanwhile, Bello, wlmt would becomo 
of me?” 

“ Of you 7” And sho looked up quickly. 

" Yes, of me. Who would pour my coffee 
for mo at breakfast; bring me my dainty lunch 
nt eleven o’clock—my fruit and cream ; help mo 
to soup at dinner; make my tea at evening; nir 
my dressing-gown and flippers; keep my buttons 
on my wristbands, and tho strings on my collars ; 
knit mo soft Inmbs-wool stockings, embroider mo 
smoking-enps nnd hem iny handkerchiefs ; who 
would read to mo when I am weary, nurse mo 
when I am sick, sing to mo when I am sad 7 
Belle, my littlo ward, tho old house would bo 
very lonely without you." lie might have add¬ 
ed, “ and my heart too.” 

'I ho color cnino and went in her cheeks while 
lie was speaking, but when ho paused sho was 
pale as death, with a mist upon her eyes. Mur¬ 
muring plaintively, "I’m glad if I am good-for 
anything,’’ sho left her scat and walked quietly 
out of tlioroom. Her guardian rose ns if to fol¬ 
low her; then, abruptly cheeking his steps, ho 
sat down again and hid his face in his hands. 

" We pluck not cherries in autumn time.” Tho 
words cnino from bis lips with n low, moaning 
tone, which spoko eloquently of tho struggle in 
his heart. 

But wns it autumn-time with Herbert Sidney?., 
True, lie wns past thirty, but not a single thread 
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of silver glistened in tho glossy masses of raven 
lmir winch his littlo ward hod bo often pushed 
hack from his high, white forehead in his hours 
of headache; not a wrinklo senmed his face; his 
cyo was like ail eagle’s ; his heart warmer now 
than in his boyhood. ' lie loved Bello Ashley 
with all the depth and fervor of his strong, pas¬ 
sionate nature, Imt he had never whispered a 
word of his feelings to her; a grim sense of their 
disparity of years made his lips dnriih. 

And Hello, a beauty of eighteen, an heiress, 
too, whom a score of suitors had already strove j 
to win, Hello loved her guardian ns only a wo¬ 
man of her temperament can lovo. Site would 
hnvc died to save him a sorrow. Yet she laid 
her secret so deep down in her heart, that even 
her own keen eyes could scarcely see it. 
Now she lay panting on her bed, her face wet 
with tears, her white lips crying continually, "to 
him I am hut a child.” 

A month later ami sho sat alone in tho library 
tending; not out of a nmgnzino, though they 
lay scattered all about her, but from otic of those 
very ponderous tomes of which sho had spoken 
so disdainfully to her guardian. It was one sho 
had seen often in his hnnds, and now secure of 
interruption, for ho was many miles awny, sho 
was bending all tho quick powers of her mind to 
tho erudite pages. 

A servant entered bearing a silver snlvcr: Me¬ 
chanically site took tho letter it held. Otto gluneo 
at her name, so boldly written, nnd n glad cry 
dropped front her lips. 

" It is from Herbert, bless him." And sho 
rend it. Iter cheek lost its crimson ns she took 
in tho import of tho message. 

“My little Ward:—B ut thnt I fear you 
will bo torturing yourself with nnxieties about 
my health, I would not writo you at all, hut re¬ 
servo my tidings until I see you, which will be 
in a week’s time. I am well, perfectly well, 
only a littlo tired. Bello, prepare yourself now 
for unpleasant nows. Perhaps you do not know 
it, but 1 have been for a long timo distrustful of 
tho int- grity of tho firm to whom your undo 
loaned your money.- I enmo hero to satisfy my¬ 
self. Bello, not a dollar of tho immense sum 
loaned them is now in their hands. I have been ‘ 
very husy unravelling tho affair, nnd will givo 
you the particulars when I como homo. Do not 
worry 1 , Bello, over tho matter, nnd above all 
things, do nothing rashly. Wait till I meet you 
nnd talk it over. Now as over, your3, 

“II. Sidney." 

What sho had so often lightly wished for, had 
como to pass. Sho was poor;, an orphan nnd 
poor—no blood of hors in tho veins of cither 
mnn or woman., foor nnd nlono in tho world. 

Did sho weep ? Not n tent. Sho read tho 


letter thrico over, then folded it in its original 
creases, replaced it in tho envelope, and put it in 
her bosom. Pushing aside the table, »ho roso 
and paced tho room hack and forth ; ilrst with 
quick, nervous steps, afterwards with slow, quiet 
ones. At midnight she ceased nnd went care¬ 
fully about tho room, gathering up tho hooks nnd 
ornaments which belonged to her. Sho mndo 
sovernl trips to her chamber ere sho had carried 
them all. Locking herself in, she drow her trav¬ 
elling trunks from tho closet and commenced 
emptying her bureau nnd wardrobe, folding nnd 
parking. It was nearly daylight when sho 
turned tho keys nnd buckled down tho straps. 
Her plainest travelling suit was left out. Then 
she counted her money; tho quarter was nearly 
gone, nnd sho had but forty dollars left. Sho 
smiled half sadly as she put back tho littlo roll 
of bills and tho silver change. Then sho went 
back to tho library nnd took tip a pen, hut ob sho 
traced a few lines on tho sheet she had chosen, 
her features worked convulsively. For tho first 
timo sho realized thnt sho was leaving him, her 
gunrdinn. Dashing off tho burning drops thnt 
I streamed over her face, sho compelled her lingers 
to he calm, nnd wrote : 

“ My dear Guardian Your note reveal¬ 
ing tho loss of my wealth, was received last eve¬ 
ning. Atone, poor, there is of course hut ono 
thing for mo to do— work—cant im/ own living. 

I know all your generous, nobio heart would 
tempt you to say, but, Hoibcrt,’ I cannot brook 
dependence, even from you. Do not seek to find 
me, or, if you do como across me in yuiir wan¬ 
derings, do not seek to break my resolution. 
When I have proved to you that I am no longer 
n child, hut a woman—a’ woman capable of car¬ 
ing for herself, then I will write you Till then, 
adieu. Your little ward, Belle.” 

To tho sen-ant who omne in to clear the grato, 
and who looked surprised to sco her there dressed 
for a journey, sho said, briefly : 

“ Order the carriage for mo. I must be at tho 
stntion in half an hour, nnd ask tho cook to send 
mo a cup of cofico nnd some crackers." 

An hour afterwards, and sho was speeding by 
express to a city a lumdred miles oil’. She had 
been there before, mid ordered tho porter to carry 
her luggngo to tho same hotel she had before fre¬ 
quented. Before her bonnet anil cloak were laid 
aside, sho had written this note ami despatched ^ 
it to tho office of a dnily paper : 

‘‘Wanted. —By n young lady, a situation na 
companion to somo invalid lady. Wages not so 
fhuch an object as a comfortable home. Apply 

at room No. 57, A-- Hotel, between the hours 

of ten and fivo." 

Then changing her dress, sho sat down quietly 
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by the window nnd watched tho passing crowd.' 
As soon ns the fnshionnblo dinner wna over, she 
retired to the eoneli, nnd wearied with excitement 
and travel, slept soundly till morning, feho 
dressed herself with more than usual caro tlint 
day, and with n hook in hand which she vainly 
strove to rend, she awaited the issuo of her ad¬ 
vertisement. Slowly, tediously, the day wore 
on. Her face began to bo troubled, nnd her 
heart to sink. But at three o’clock there came 
a rap at her pnrlor door. Sho opened it, nnd 
bowed courteously to the middlc-ngcd gentleman 
who entered. 

“ This is yours, I believe, handing her n Blip 
of newspnper. 

41 Yes, sir, I am tho young Indy. My name is 
Isabella Ashley, nnd my references' nrc these—” 
ntul she handed him tho cards of tho ditferont 
teachers whoso tuition sho hud enjoyed from 
time to time. 

He louked nt them carefully, and was apparent¬ 
ly sntistied, for he said nt onco : " My mime is 

Olmstead, Itulph Olnistcad, of tho firm of Olni- 
ste.nl & During. I come in behalf of my moth¬ 
er, who Ims been nn invalid for years, though bat 
lately debarred society and confined to her cham¬ 
ber. Wo have succeeded in procuring an ex¬ 
cellent nurse, but she needs something more—at¬ 
tentions sueii as a daughter or interested friend 
might give. It will lie an arduous tusk for you, 
if you conclude to undertake it, but she as well 
ns myself is wealthy, nnd will amply remuner¬ 
ate you for tho time you may spend with her." 

41 When can I sco her?” 

"Now, this afternoon, if you will. My car¬ 
riage is nt the door." 

44 1 will go with you, sir.” And she was soon 
rattling over the paved streets. 

They stopped at a palatial homo, and Belle 
was soon ushered into a darkened chamber. A 
strong smell of camphor greeted her first, then a 
medley of odors, anything hut agreeable to one 
whose life was the breath of flowers. An aged 
woman, wan nnd wasted, lay upon the couch 
towards which she bent her noiseless footsteps. 
She moaned as if in pain, and frequently threw' 
her hands to her head. Belle noticed that her 
gray hair was sadly disordered, and the elotli 
which lay upon it stiff and dry. 
t 44 Your head aches badly,” she said, in her 
lowest, sweetest tone. 

41 It crazes me almost. But who nrc you?” 
And tho Imif-closed eyelids opened wide. 

“ It is the young lady whoso advertisement I 
read to you, mother. Sho has called to tee if 
she and you can ngreo to keep company n 
while.” 


44 Her voice suits me. That nurse,, whore is 
sho, Edward ?” 

44 Gone out a moment." 

“ She nearly kills me with her tonos, so shrill 
and owl-like.—Child,"—nnd sho put her wrinkled 
hand in the soft palm of tho stranger— 44 it will bo 
ft weary task for you, for I am grown querulous 
with sufiering, and shoutd try an angel’s patience. 
My eyes nro weak, too, and my room lias to bo 
kept very dark. Think well, ere you decide to 
come.” 

44 Do you think I shnll suit you, ma’am 1 ” 

44 Yes, I do. Your step is light, your touch 
gentle, and your voice low nnd muBicnt, Yes, 
you will suit ” 

14 Then I will come at once.” 

44 1 will pay you just what I used to Balph’s 
governess, six hundred a year. I shall be more 
trouble though than he was, but I will make it 
right. Cnn you stay now ? O, my head ! my 
head !” And a spasm convulsed her face. 

44 You will seo to my trunks, sir. I will givo 
you an order. Your mother needs me now if 
ever.” And pencilling a lino, shognvo it to him, 
nnd then laying nsidc her bonnet nnd shawl, 
went again to tho bedside. 

44 Bring me sonic cool water, nnd a bit of soft, 
fresh linen, and n comb nnd brush," she snid, 
quietly to the nurse. 

”0, jou mustn't touch her hair; it will kill 
her at once.” 

44 Blcnse do ns I say; I will lie responsible.” 
She spoko gently, hut thcrowas something in tho 
tone tlint enforced obedience. 

Very grateful to the fevered skin was tho soft, 
cooling touch of the damp linen, ns Bello wiped 
the faco nnd builds, nnd like mestnerie touches, 
the parting nnd smoothing of the long, thin locks. 
She was linlf asleep ere tho cap was tied on, nnd 
a few lulling words, such ns a mother half-sings, 
lmlfwliispcrs to tho hnbe ns she puts it in tho 
cradle, finished the charm and tho lids were closed. 

44 She is sleeping very quietly,” suid tho phy¬ 
sician to her son, an hour afterwards, as he stood 
nt her bedside. 44 1 have not seen her so enlin 
since she was taken down. How is it ?" 

44 She 1ms done it,” said the nurse, a woman 
nowiso disposed to ho jealous. 44 She under¬ 
stands her case better than I do." 

The physician glanced nt Belle, who timidly 
shrunk from observation into the darkest corner. 
Crossing the room, ho came directly to her. 44 1 
do not know wliat you have done, my friend, 
hut your prescriptions are' more powerful than 
mine. No opiate has ever made her so qmet. 
Continue your attentions and wntch her symp¬ 
toms cnrefiilly.” 1 
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Then taking the son by tho nrm, ]io led him 
from tlio room, saying earnestly, “ You must re¬ 
tain her, tliough it cost five dollars a day. Your 
mother enn never bo well again; all wo enn do 
is to smooth her passage to the grave. That 
young girl can do it better tlmn you or I. Mind 
what I say ; keep her, nod let tho other go. They 
will only eomo in conflict.” 

The next morning tho nurso wrs dismissed 
with presents that gladdened her heart, and Bello 
was left alone with tho invalid. It was, ns tho 
aged woman snid, nn arduous task she hnd un¬ 
dertaken, hut she never faltered, though her face 
grew palo ns tho sick one’s, and her cheeks lost 
their roundness and her eyes their brightness. 
She had never known confinement or restraint, 
arid tho closo air of that darkened chamber 
seemed to poison her blood. Many things she 
missed; thofrngraneoof the spring flowers which 
she know were now sunning themselves in tho 
mossy depths of tho woodland; tho brenth of 
the April breeze ns it lingered in the green boughs 
of tho trees ; the morning and evening sky-tints, 
and the golden baunerB of nounday; tho mu-ic 
of tho wild birds; the long rambles in the coun¬ 
try ; the gay gallops on tho jet-black pony; tho 
precious hours in the library with her guardian 
to talk to, and the yet moro precious ones in the 
parlor at eventido, when they sang together tho 
bnlkds of olden times. 

Mr. Olmstcnd was kind and thoughtful, ten¬ 
dering her every attention in his power; tho 
servants smoothed her way all they could, for 
thoy soon came to dole on tho young mistress, ns 
thoy called her, and oven tho invalid, worn nnd 
worried with years of suffering, suppressed many 
a monn to spare her littlo nurso. And yet, with 
nil they did for her, it was a Bad, sad life Bello 
Ashley led in tlint darkened room. Not ns in 
other times, was she weary because sho hnd noth¬ 
ing to do, hut tired now with having so many 
duties. 

Spring brightened into summer; that fitdod 
into autumn, nnd then her vigils were over, for 
tho tremulous nerves and the unsteady henrt of 
tho sick woman wero quiet under tho shroud-folds. 
Belle wnB once more at liberty, and as sho count¬ 
ed the contents of tho purse tho mourning son 
hnd plnccd in hor hands—six hundred dollars all 
told (for such hnd been the request of tho dying 
mother), though hut half tho year was up, sho 
felt an irrepressible desire to oxhibit her earnings 
to her guardian. Sho longed to hnvo him know 
that she was something moro than ho hnd ever 
thought her—strongor, better, nobler. As though 
ho did not know all about her, tho cautious spy. 
As though ho would hnvo lot Ills ono owo Iamb 


wander a moment from his fold without his 
guardian care. 

He snt alono in Iris library, Herbert Sidney— 
but though his eyes rested on tho page before 
him, his thoughts wero far away in that distant 
city, where his littlo ward was losing her health 
and strength, and learning tho groat lesson of 
life—patience—pationee. Tho hell-wire tinkled 
softly. Ho did not notice it; that, nor the little 
bustle in tho hall, and when half an hour after¬ 
wards, there came a light footfall on the carpet, 
ami tho rustle of a woman’s garment ns it brushed 
the furniture, he did not stir or look up, He was 
lost to outward sounds and sights. Away down 
deep in his heart nestled n bonny love, and lie 
was doting on it, his hidden, darling treasure. 

" Are you deaf, dumb, blind, guardy ? Have 
you no word of welcome for your littlo ward ?” 

How ho started, nnd wltnt a crimson flushed 
his fneo ns he caught her tor n moment to ids 
heart. 

" So you have come back to me,” ho snid, as 
she sat down boshlo him; “I nlways believed 
you would." 

” But I havo not eomo to stay,” sho said, 
quickly. 

“ And why not, Bello? It’s very lonosomo 
living hero with no one but Mrs Gray and tho 
servants to speak to day after day. Why can't 
you kcop me company ?" 

How her heart Bwollcd! How her pulse 
quickened ! But sho shook her bend resolutely, 
and forcing calmness into her voice, she said : 

‘‘Because it is Impossible. I am poor nnd 
must work.” 

“And is it plonsant, Belle, to earn your own 
living I” 

“ Pleasant—pleasant,” sho murmured; ‘‘no, 
it is not pleasant, but thon it is my duty, and I 
shall lcnrn by-nnd-by to be satisfied with that.” 

‘‘ Tell me of your wanderings, Belle. Sit 
down hero as you used to." Anil he dropped a 
velvet cushion at his feet. 

She did so, nnd told him all. Had she looked 
into in's fneo, she would have seen it wet and 
palo ns she spoke. 

“And your earnings, Bello'?” 

She showered tho bills and coins into his hands. 

“ You can afford to rest awhile,” he said, 
quietly, ns he counted them, 

“ I know it, guardy, and hnvo come to visit 

yon.” 

A month passed on. They two went on in 
tho old way pretty much, save that Belle did not 
tease him quite as much ns of old, ami was never 
heard to complain of ennui. 

Thoy stood together besido the innntcl 0110 
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ovcning, both looking into the blitzing grate— 
both thinking of the great nml holy love they 
boro eaeli other. 

" lluvo yon looked you up n new situation 
yet, Ilelle 1” Mr. Sidney spoke quietly, ns any 
man would remark of a purely business innttcr. 

Hello's lips quivered nml her eyes grew dim, 
hut she was growing strong, and soon answered 
gently, “ I wroto an advertisement to day, but 
I hnvo not sent it." 

“ And whut do you propose to do now 1” 

“ Keep liouso for some old grandfather, 
gnardy.” 

“ Keep liouso ?” lie spoko quizzically. “Can 
you tell mo the ingredients of a loaf of bread 1" 

"Flour, salt, yeast and milk or water, as you 
can nflbrd, gnardy. I have been taking daily 
lessons of Mrs. Gray for four weeks, and sbu says 
sho can recommend me.” 

"I wonder she didn’t mention your name to 
mo this morning then.” 

Belle looked tip inquiringly. 

“ You see, she gnve mo notice sho was going 
to leave ia a month. Site inis had a legacy, and 
is going to set up housekeeping for herself. 
Site named several who she said would suit 
mo. Strange she did not mention you.” 

" Would l suit you ?” 

“ Would you suit me'!” lie lingered on the 
syllables—be repeated them ; then looking into 
her faro, lie said, gently: “Yes, Belle, I think 
you would suit mo.” 

" What arc your terms ?” Sho spoke gravely, 
though something like a dimplo wavered in her 
chcckB. 

“ I’our hundred a year, with a saitc of rooms 
to yourself. Arc they satisfactory V 

“Perfectly." 

“You are then engaged, Belle.” The empha¬ 
sized word brought u brighter flush to her check, 
and involuntarily it seemed, she murmured : 

" Yes, engaged.” 

Sir. Sidney looked at her earnestly awhilo; 
then taking from the mantel one of the hands sho 
had rested there, lie belli it a moment in his own. 
Then, slipping a jewelled ring upon one of tho 
slender fingers, he said, in a voire that fruitlessly 
strove to lie calm, “ and this seals our engage¬ 
ment, Belle.” 

An instant her eyes mot bis; then ho drew 
her to him and pressed a holier seal upon her 
lips, whispering, “ you are too young, darling, 
to be my housekeeper—just old enough to ho my 
wife.” 

“ I will bo both, sir. You know I must havo 
something to do.” 

Thcro wus a dash of her old playfulness in 


tho tones, yet Mr. Sidney felt she was in earnest. 

Littlo Emily Bird was very lmsy tho next 
month cutting and sewing, for tho whole bridal 
wardrobe wns given up to her, and quite a littlo 
fortune did she earn in preparing the dainty gar¬ 
ments. Old Mrs. Gray, too, was very busy, for 
every room in that spacious mansion bad to bo 
torn upsido down and put to rights, mid if sho 
did not earn, sho certainly spent quito a little 
fortune in baking and icing wedding cakes. Mr. 
Sidney and Belle were very busy, too, it seemed, 
telling and bearing the old, yet over new and de¬ 
licious story of liumnn love. They sat together 
in tho twilight tho night heforo tho bridal, not ns 
in olden time, lie by the table, and site in the re¬ 
cess of a window, but side by side upon a sofa 
drawn near the tiro. 

“ Belle,” asked lie, nfter a long silence, “what 
did you ever do with that letter I wrote you once, 
the one that sent you wandering over tho world I” 

“I have it yet." 

“Bring it here." 

She did so. “ Rend it to me by tho firelight, 
can’t you, darling?” Sho obeyed. “ Onco 
more,” he continued. 

A sudden light flashed over her mind, and sho 
said, looking him closely in tliefnco, “You wroto 
thnt to try mo, Herbert. I am not poor—-never 
was. It wns n precious littlo fib !” 

“ One that cost me ninny a pang, darling. But 
the temptation to try tho strength of yourwomnn- 
liood was too strong to be resisted. Blit I littlo 
dreamed you would run nwny ns you did; and 
Bello, when you enmo back to me, thin and palo 
and careworn, I almost cursed myself lor yield¬ 
ing as I did to the temptation of a moment. A 
lifetime of devotion can only half atono for tho 
great wrong I did you.” 

“ Do not cnll it wrong, Herbert. It was a great 
good; the greatest that ever befell mo. In my 
lonely watches beside the sick bed of my mother- 
friend, I learned lessons that will go with mo 
through life, that will guide mo to heaven. I 
was fast lapsing into n sellish woman of the world, 
but that letter started up my Intent energy, my 
hidden goodness. Then did I renlizo what a 
blessing it is to bo rich, and thnt tho rich man or 
woman can never truly say they havo nothing to 
do. There is ever something before them tlmt 
cries piercingly, “help, help I” I nm glad 
to know that my money is not lost, because I can 
answer those cries now, and shall always hnvo 
something to do." 

“ ‘ Tho poor yc havo always with you,'" said 
her lover, solemnly. And then ho folded her to 
his heart and blessed God for tin’s Inst, best gift 
to him—a noblo woman’s lovo. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ HLE8S us! Tins is pleasant, ridino on the 

RAIL.” 

I ’vb come to ask a very great favor of you, 
Dora, if you feel equal to the task. I’ve been 
so poorly ever since that dose of rat poison that 
1 took by mistake, I’m afraid I’m a-going into 
a decline. Doctor Burton recommends sea air; 
he says he knows of nothing but a change of 
nir that’ll do me any particular good, and I’ve 
about made up my mind to go to Newport for a 
couple of weeks. It’s a very expensive place, 
I know; but I’ve made considerable money 
sence I came into this house, and a young lady 
ought to see something of the world outside of 
her native village—’specially if she anticipates 
ever making a good match. We often hear that 
^Distance lends enchantment to tho view," 

and it may he that I shall be more properly 
appreciated in a new spear than I am in Pen¬ 
ny ville—particularly if it’s discreetly given 
oat that Miss Slimmens is a beauty , a blue, and 
an heiress! I’ve made np my mind to afford 
the money for the tower; but I don’t know 
what to do about them everlasting girls. Ca- 
t-urah’s handy, and Susan’s got so she can go 
ahead as well as I can; and if you’d just 
trouble to have an. eye to the sugar, and the 
tea-caddy, and a‘few little tilings, I don’t know 
hut what I might trust ’em. My family’s un¬ 
commonly small now, and they won’t have much 
to do. 

Thank you! Much obliged. But it’s just 
like you, Dora; you ’re always ready to do a 
good turn for anybody that asks it. I felt 


rather delicate about putting any care on you, 
at present, though I don’t ask of you to do a 
thing blit to keep the keys. Yes, I do “ need 
the cluuige I realize it myself. I can hardly 
drag about the house this warm weather. And 
now that the matter’s settled, what shall I wear ? 
that’s the great question. I expect my ward¬ 
robe ’ll cost me more than all my other.expenses 
put together. I must dress genteelly, or I 
slia’n’t stand any chance to make an impression. 
That white satin I got the time the Professor 
hoarded here will do for one ball-dres3, and my 
pink silk for another. 1 ’ve got a handsome 
watch and chain, yon know, and considerable 
jewelry, and if you’d lend me that pearl set 
Mr. Little gave you on your birth-day, I’d take 
good care of it and consider it a favor. You 
won’t be going ont much this warm weather 
to need it, and it jnst suits my style, don’t you 
think so ? Probably you’d never have had it 
if it hadn't been for my good-will, making a 
match between you and Qeorge; so you see I 
consider I’ve a sort of claim on it. He 1 he ! I 
think a. new white mnslin, flounced to the 
waist, with blue trimmings and your pearl-set, 
will be sweet for another evening toilet. I’m 
going to take my new gray more-antique for a 
travelling-dress. I expect it will get ruined; 
but, considering that I’m going for the. benefit 
of my health, and to see a little of genteel so¬ 
ciety. I guess I oan afford it. There’s nothing 
like making an astonishing impression at first. 
I hope those darling hats, with lace around the 
brims, and ribbons flying, will be the fashion 
again this season at the watering-places; 
they ’re so bewitching, and they ’ll be so be- 
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coming to my long curls. Ringlets, flowing 
from beneath a broad-brimmed straw hat, can¬ 
not fail to impart a coquettish appearance. I 
think I shall wear one during my promenades, 
whether other ladies do or not. 1 have hardly 
decided whether to adopt a playful or pensile 
demeanor; but, considering my deticato health, 
and that I am unaccompanied by an escort, I 
shall likely decide in favor of the pensile. 

How Boon f About a week, if I can get the 
dress-maker to hurry up my things. I shall 
ruffle the white muslin myself. I guess I’ve 
been out of the millinery business so long there 
won’t be any odor of brimslun follow me to 
Newport. I intend to pass myself off as a 
young lady of leisure, of only the most literal 
pursuits, who inherited my estates in Penny- 
ville by contract. I wish I knew some agree¬ 
able person who was going along at the same 
time; I’m such a timid oreature, and shall feel 
so unprotected in the cars. I sha’n’t sleep 
much of nights till I’m ready, and the start is 
over: I feel bo flustered by the prospect and 
the hurry and all, my nerves are quite unstrnng. 
Taking that exterminator waa one of the worst 
tilings I ever done. I shall send, to-night, by 
express, to Boston, for a new set of curls and 
braids, and—shut the door, Dora, please—and 
1 *ve nigh about concluded to order a wig, and 
done with it. I think that poison took the 
color out of my hair, it*s certainly getting gray. 
I might color it, of course, as I’ve been doing 
for several years ; hat it’s so thin and harsh. 
A nice, thick, glossy wig of shiny false hair 
would be better, and not half the trouble. 
Only don’t tell anybody; for I wouldn’t have 
it get to Mehitable Green’s ears for a fortune. 
1 pulled hers off once, you remember, and l’ve 
no doubt she’s waiting for me to get to wearing 
one, to retnru the compliment. 

You M like to know what I received in that 
box that came f rom Boston, by express, this 
morning t I’ve no objections to satisfying your 
curiosity, Mr. Little, nor that of any of the 
gentlemen whom I see ;before me, gathered 
round the convivial hoard. That box con¬ 
tained niches to sew around the flounces ef the 
white tarletan you saw me making; which ac¬ 
counts for its being so light. Hey f What’s 
that you remarked ? A “ perverse and wig-ged 
generation!” You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, George, punning upon Scripture— 
hadn’t he, Mr. Bethuen f You don’t intend to 
insinuate I ’d tell an up and down wrong story 
about a trifle. 


“ ‘Trifles, light as hair, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 

As proofs of Holy Writ.’ ” 

Oh, George! clear out with you! You ’re the 
greatest pest and bother that ever sat down to 
a boarding-house table. Dora, if you don’t put 
a stop to bis nonsense, I ’ll have to take him iu 
hand myself. What’s that ?— I 

11 With all my false, you leva me still ?” 

He ! he I Well, a body might as well atop a 
mill-race as to stop your propensity for quiz¬ 
zing, only I trust the rest of my family will 
not take yonr insinuations in earnest. How ? 
There goes Mehitable Green, and you must 
overtake her, and inform her of the arrival of 
a box of Rnsslas from Boston f If that fellow 
hasn’t actually caught his liat, and run l Do 
you suppose he really intends to tell her any¬ 
thing, Dora? Only wants to teaze me ? He ’ll 
be the death of me yet, with some of his prac¬ 
ticing jokes. 

Have you any objections to my occupying 
this vacant seat, sir ? The cars are so crowded 
I am impelled to sit by somebody, and I have 
selected you because I feel certain you are a 
clergyman—now, have I not guessed aright? 
Oh, I judge by your white cravat, and your 
general appearance, sir, but mostly by your 
countenance; your countenance speaks for it¬ 
self. I’m a great observer of physiology; I 
flatter myself I can read a stranger at a glance. 
The study of the human face divine is my par¬ 
ticular fort, and, brief as my experience with 
mankind has thns far necessarily been, I am 
seldom mistaken in my judgments. To New¬ 
port, for my health, sir. And, as I am impelled 
to travel without on escort, I have taken the 
liberty of placing myself under your temporal 
protection for the period of our mutual journey. 
I shall not undertake to explain, even to my¬ 
self, the feelings which prompted me to select 
you out of all these people. There are mes¬ 
meric mysteries on earth which I seek not to 
nnfold; I simply resign myself to their guid¬ 
ance. Your clerioal' air, doubtless, had some¬ 
what of an influence; but .that was not all, I 
am certain that was not all. 

Married ? Not yet; time 'enough for that 
yet, sir. I’ve ever been opposed to early 
marriages, which has induced me to refuse the 
offers I have thus far received; though I feel 
that I am now arriving at an age when it will 
be safe for me to moke a choice. Yet, while 
not a believer in early marriages, I have ever 
been a believer in love at first sight. What is 
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your opinion upon that much-dispntcd topic, 
if I may make so free as to inquire ? Have you 
never yet realized the sensation experienced by 
the poet, when he says, “ Oh !—” mercy! how 
terrified I was I I thought there had been a 
• collusion, certainly, there was such a jolt. 
Excuse me for the unpremeditated manner in 
which I threw myself into your protecting arms. 
I knew not what I was about until I felt your 
breath fan my cheek, which revived me from 
my trance of terror. I’m excessively timid; 
the wild fawn of the forest cannot be more so. 
I am afraid I have mussed your shirt bosom, 
sir. I ought never to attempt to travel alone. 

What were wo conversing about T You are 
right; it ntu about love at first sight, and you 
had not yet given me your opinion. You are 
a firm believer in it ? I knew you was; I could 
tell it without asking. Is it not curious that /, 
clinging as I am, have never yet beheld the 
lwing in the Bhape of man to whom I should 
be willing to yield up my affections ?—that is, 
never until recently —indeed, I may say, quite 
recently—within an hour. My retired and 
thoughtful life has been mostly given to medi¬ 
tation, masic, and poetry, and to the dispensa¬ 
tion of that fortune which was mine into the 
channels of benevolence. Like the sensitive 
plant, I have shrank from the toach of man. 
What I do yon really get oat at the next sta¬ 
tion f Then we have only met to part. I feel 
as if this was hardly to he the terminus of our 
acquaintance, so pleasant, upon my side at 
least. Ah, thanks 1 you flatter me. You are 
sure you are the greatest gainer by our meet¬ 
ing f Perhaps you will not object to an inter¬ 
change of cards; here is mine, with my address 
in fall. Providence may again throw us to¬ 
gether. If you should be in Newport during 
the next two weeks, I shall have the pleasure 
of renewing our delightful intercourse. Ah! 
the cars progress more slowly—they pause. 
And must you go f I am much obliged fbr the 
.protection you have afforded to a sensitive 
female. Farewell, till we meet again. 

Baggage ? Yes, lots of it. S’poso a lady is 
going to Newport without any baggage ? I’ve 
six tranks, and all of ’em packed tight. Want 
my cheoks, do you? Sure you*re the check- 
man? I’m.not to be imposed on, if I am a 
female ; I’ve been to Boston before. Oh, I’ve 
no donbt it’s all right. Here they are in my 
pocket. But great goodness, where’s my purse ? 
I’ve lost it, for it isn’t in my pooket, and I felt 
it there only a little while ago—just before that 
gentleman left me, at the last station. He must 
have stolen it; nobody else could have done it, 

’.b 


fur it was on the inside, next to him. And lie 
looked so genteel and benevolent! What ? A 
regular swell ? Thought I might have known ? 

I didn’t—oh, I didn’t! I thought he was a 
clergyman. Fifty dollars gone, out and out! 
Ha! the greatest gainer by our meeting, in¬ 
deed? I shouldn’t wonder. It ’$ a mercy I 
didn’t have all my money in my pocket; I’d 
sense enough to put the most of it in my 
bosom, pinned and sewed to my stays. Fifty 
dollars, hard-earned cash, and all my suscepti¬ 
bilities thrown away besides I Fifty dollars 1 
That’ll cut just so much off my stay at New¬ 
port, for I sha’n’t spend a cent more than I laid 
out io. It ’a too bad 1 I ’W renounce him—1 'll 
renounce him to every police-officer in Boston. 
I ’ll leave a full description of his person at head¬ 
quarters. I ’ll offer a reward for his reprehen¬ 
sion. Yes, I ’ll give a hundred dollars for the 
pleasure of confronting him in a court of justice, 
and being the means of consigning him to the 
State’s prison. I ’ll make it my first business 
to go to the telegraph office, and have him tele¬ 
graphed for. It’s a burning and a crying shame 
when an unprotected female cannot travel upon 
an American railroad without running the risk 
of being robbed by genteel-looking men in white 
cravats. It’s bad enough being smashed up 
pitched down precipices, but to be robbed at 
every step by the nicest-looking— My watcli 
is gone, too 1 broke right off from the chain I 
0 dear, I believe I shall turn round and go 
home, I feel so sick and disheartened! I would 
not have parted with that watch for a hundred 
dollars. Here we are in the depot. Policeman 1 
policeman 1 here I show me to the telegraph 
office right away, and take my disposition. I’ve 
been robbed—shamefully robbed! 0 dear, if 
my journey begins in this way, 1 don’t know 
what it ’ll end in ! I only hope the dejecting 
officers will secure that villain. 

Describe him ? Picture to yourself a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, going about seeking whom 
he may devour—a— I must be more identical, 
must I, in my description? Well, then, a black 
coat, and a white cravat, and a large diamond 
on his loft finger, and a pious-looking mole on 
the left of his nose, and a sanctimouious voice, 
and a meek look of the eyes, and black whiskers, 
and a ministerial air, about six feet tall, with 
Bmall feet and a modest smile. Think you 
know him, do you? Famous gambler and pick¬ 
pocket ? 0 my t and to think that I sat beside 
him, that I confided in him, that I gave him 
my card 1 Only to think, me, Miss Slimmens, 
of Penny ville, giving my card to a gambler and 
a pickpocket! Humph I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EPISTOLARY FROM NEWPORT. 

Dn#n Cora ; As I am confined to my apart¬ 
ment l>y a very unfortunate accident, so also 
by being too indisposed to go out, I have plenty 
of time in which to write you, as I promised. 
This is the eleventh day of my arrival in New¬ 
port, and about time for me to be starting for 
home, for two reasons, one of which is, my 
means are giving out, owing partly to being 
robbed, and the other is the accident to which 
I referred in the beginning. I suppose you are 
curious to know what kind of a time I have 
had; and though much of it lias equalled my 
most sanguinary anticipations, there have been 
a few drawbacks to that unalloyed happiness 
which is never ours on earth, and which I will 
confide to you t Dora, on account of your un¬ 
common discretion for a woman, never talking 
about what’ll moke other folks trouble—so 
different from that Green and those Pea-Podds, 
whom I detest, as well as many other Penny- 
villo people. For a mean, gossiping, scandaliz¬ 
ing place, I think Penny ville will hold its own 
with the best. I never bonght a little innocent 
box of pearl-powder, or dropped a remark about 
a neighbor, that it wasn’t scattered to the four 
winds all over that village. 

“One sickly .sbeep infests the Dock, 

And poisons all the rest." 

Mehifable Green is that “sickly sheep/' to 
speak in a meteor—a talking old maid, a pest 
to tile whole community. Put what on earth 
I ’in writing about her for, when I ’ve got other 
topics for my pen, is more than I know. Yes, 
Dora, 1 was robbed; before I had even reached 
Boston, I was robbed of my beautiful watch 
that 1 bought the time I expected to marry 
“ A. de M./’ and fifty dollars, good bills, which 
were in my purse. If you’d see the man that 
done it, you'd have no more confidence in 
mortality. 1 was certain he was a minister of 
the gospel. He was one of the most respect¬ 
able-looking persons I ever met; and, although 
being a stranger, I of conrse endeavored to 
keep him at a distance, yet, wheji he offered 
me his protection in the cars, I did not feel the 
least hesitancy in accepting it. We even ex¬ 
changed cards at his earnest solicitation. But 
he ’ll suffer for it I I ’re the consolation to 
know that he's safe in jail, and I’ve got my 
watch back, too; the money will have to go. 
He ’ll have the comfort to ffnd that some women 
cannot he imposed npon with immunity—not 
only robbing and deceiving them, but taking 
their cards to keep in the vest-pocket of a gam¬ 


bler and a pickpocket. I acted with my nsnal 
promptitude in immergencies. I didn’t rest 
till 1 ’d got the police on the track, and tele¬ 
graphed to New York and other places, and 
they knew him by the graphical description I 
gave of liitn, and he was arrested with my 
watch, and my name engraved on it, in his 
possession, so they sent me the watch by ex¬ 
press ; and I shall be very careful, going home, 
to keep all my money in my bosom, and not to 
let anybody, not the bishop himself, or the 
President, sit on the same seat. It was one of 
the sweetest moments of my existence when I 
heard of his arrest. If there’s anything I 
pride myself npon, it’s my discrimination, 
i and I hate to be fooled. A person that can 
wind other people around their finger as easily 
as I can, don’t relish getting tricks played on 
them, 'specially by sharpers and impositors 
upon the community. 1 ’ve made some capital 
out of that fifty dollars besides, total loss as it 
was, for it is currently reported in Newport, 
and especially at the hotel where I am stop¬ 
ping, that I lost a thousand dollars in money 
and a set of diamonds worth fifteen hundred, 
besides a draft for a large amoont, upon which 
I have ordered the payment stopped. It has 
served as a very good subject for a great many 
persons introducing, themselves to me. 1 had 
the advantage of appearing upon the stage as 
a lioness immediately, besides the felicities it 
afforded for circulating the rumor of my being 
an heiress. Jest how it got started that 1 had 
lost so much, I of coarse can't say, but I have 
not contradicted it. The old agate that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss" ain’t true with 
regard to stories; they roll up faster than a 
ball of snow, and 1 shouldn’t wonder if, before 
I left this place, it was currently reported to 
be ten thousand dollars and enough jewelry to 
set up a jewelry store. Yon know I never was 
troubled with diffidence, and, being used to 
doing business for myself,.I wasn’t a bit em¬ 
barrassed to arrive here without au escort. I 
thought it fallacy to take just as good a room 
as I durst to, which I did. The very evening 
of my arrival at this house, there was a. hop, 
as they term it, and I mode up my mind to 
attend, if I did have to enter the ball-room 
hanging, meteorically speaking, upon my own 
arm. I wore my lew w-g—don’t Jpt George 
see this letter—and the carls were beautiful, 
I used a quarter of a box of Mean-Fun, and 
spent jest an hoar on my eyebrows and cheeks, 
besides taking a tablespoonful of cologne-water 
| to make my eyes bright. I took ont all my 
i dresses, and looked at them over and over. 
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My choice hung between the white Batin and 
the white flounced mall with the ruches. I 
Anally decided upon the mull. I wore five 
starched petticoats over a full-sized Douglas & 
Sherwood, and the flounces set out Bweetly. 
My waist didn't look bigger than a churn- 
dasher, and was encircled by a blue festua. 
Your pearl set capped the climax. I am cer¬ 
tain I never appeared so well, which imparted 
an airy gayety to my spirits, and enabled me 
to enter the ball-room with a fairylike vivacity. 
1 was conscious of becoming the “sinecure of 
neighboring eyeseverybody looked at me 
and whispered, and looked at me again. I 
overheard some of their commentaries. “She 
doesn’t appear at all depressed by her loss; 
she mnst be very wealthy, to hear it with 
such composure,” said one. “Those pearls 
are quite pretty; I suppose Bhe wears them 
because all her diamonds were stolen. Did 
yon hear abont it!” said another. “ Whom can 
1 get to introduce me?” I heard a lovely young 
gentleman inquiring, in the most agitated man¬ 
ner. “Oh, she’s so exclusive she knows no¬ 
body, and bo independent Bhe goes wherever 
she’s a mind to,” was the answer. “ I know 
we should have a game time, if we could ouly 
get introduced,” said he, again. Jest then he 
met my eye, and I had a good notion to bow 
and smile, hat contended 1 ’d better teem more 
reversed at first, even if I didn’t feel so. I 
was jest wishing, with all my heart, that I did 
know somebody that would ask me to polka, 
when I saw the ladies hopping and flying 
around like a parcel of robins learning to use 
their legs ai d wings, now on one foot, now on 
t’other, and then flattering round and round so 
delightfully, supported by the elegantest men I 
ever beheld, with moustaches, and gaiters, and 
spy-glasses suspended aronnd their necks—1 
was jest wishing and feeling as if I could not 
remain in my seat another instance, when—oh, 
Dora, whom should I behold at the other side 
of the ball-room hut—guess who. You never 
could guess if yon should strive for a week. I 
actually turned faint and thought I should go 
over, when I realised who it was. Everything 
got dark, and the muBio buzzed like a spinning- 
wheel ; but I got over it in a minute, and then 
my, how mad I was 1 My blood boiled in my 
veins I L forgot the heavenly part, everything 
except that horrid letter; you remember it, 
Dora— “dear old girl I” Yes, Dora, it was 
actnally Adonis de Mountfort that I saw stand¬ 
ing and conversing with the very young gentle¬ 
man whom I had overheard wishing to be intro¬ 
duced to your humble servant [ They had been 


looking at in», 1 know, though Adonis turned 
his eyes in another direction as quick as he could 
—hut his name isn’t Adonis, or De Mountfort 
either, but Albert D. Morton—and pretty soon 
he looked back again, and Btared right straight 
at me; and I presume he saw how mad I was, 
and that 1 was going to have him arrested for 
embellishment, false pretences, and breach of 
promise. 1 looked him straight in the eyes— 
oh, Dora, do yon Temember what beautiful 
eyes he had?—without flinching, and said to 
myself, “'Old enough to know better?* Ha, 
young man, you ’ll get your pay Tor that, now!” 
when what should he do hut jest take that 
other gentleman by the arm, and come across 
the room, and hold ont his hand to me with 
the sweetest smile, and say, as oool as a 
cucumber, “My friend Miss Slimmens, is it 
possible this is you ? I am delighted to meet 
yon here, in this congenial scene. How are 
yon? Not married, I suppose? Never been 
able to meet a suitable spirit yet, ab, in this 
etheri&l world ? Allow me to take tbe liberty 
of presenting to you my particular friend Mr. 
Bowser. He was dying to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, and was very much pleased when be 
learned from me that you and I were old 
friends, my dear Miss Slimmens.” I felt as if 
I should choke with surprise and rage; and I 
couldn’t hardly be mad at him either, he looked 
so innocent and unconscious, so I just bowed, 
and was wondering what on earth to do or say 
—whether to rise up there and cry ont “Thief,” 
or to pass it by till to-morrow, which would give 
him a chance to escape—wheu he bent over and 
whispered in my ear: “My dear friend, let 
bygones be bygones t You don’t want it under¬ 
stood here that you aTe a retired milliner, nor 
just how yon came to lose seven hundred dollars 
by me; you’ve come here to make a match; 
I 'H help yon. I know everybody and every¬ 
thing, and all about them. The yonng gentle¬ 
man I just introduced to yon is a rich yonng 
Southerner; all the girls are dying for him. 
You will be the most envied of your sex. You 
say nothing, and 1 ’ll say nothing, and it ’ll be 
just the thing. I can get yon a large circle of 
admirers in less ’n two days.” Before I could 
reply, Mr. Bowser was pressing me to dance, 
and I was standing on the floor before I knew 
it. He danced splendidly. I enjoyed it exces¬ 
sively, in spite of my rheumatiz, and, after it 
was over, I was introduced to several others, 
and, before the evening was ended, I had the 
gratification of feeling, Dora, that Miss Slim¬ 
mens, of Pennyville, was the belle of the ball, 
the observed of all observers. I retired to my 
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room without a single regret for the robbery, 
anil in such a state of llustration that sleep did 
not visit my pillow till broad daylight. 

The next day, I made more acquaintances. 
Some of the ladies were very polite, and con¬ 
soled with me for my loss, which I told them, 
carelessly, was of no consequence, as my jewelry 
was not the gifts of friends, except the watoh, 
which I should he glad to get back. I found 
myself getting along so well, and had already 
the case of the pickpocket to attend to, I made 
up my mind it was fallacy to let Mr. Morton 
(((//os de Mountfort) go, and not have him 
arrested for a swindler—at least, for the present; 
and, on the whole, I'm rather glad I took the 
oonrse I did. With so many chances thrown 
right in my face and eyes, as it were, I pre¬ 
ferred keeping it a profound secret that I’d ever 
bleached bunnits for a living. You know I al¬ 
ways had a remarkably genteel air, which has 
been in my favor; and the way I ’ve pulled and 
hauled Susan and Caturah around has been of 
advantage to me in ordering the waiters, who 
are killingly attentive, in expectancy of wliat 
I ’ll give ’em, which won’t be mnch, if they only 
knew it. I go to the table after almost every¬ 
body is there, and I never fail to create a sen¬ 
sation. I Bee it out of one eye, though I don’t 
portend to. «In the early part of the day, I 
generally pass my time in the reception-rooms; 
and I always have a hook, and generally a gold 
pencil and a piece of paper with me, and I 
adopt a pensile air, snitable to a literary person, 
as well as something peculiar in my dress, as 
singularity is considered a mark of talents. The 
gentlemen are very fond of conversing with me 
an intellectual topics. However, as you are not 
literary, Dora, I suppose you don’t care to hear. 
The politest person in the house to me has 
been Mr. Morton; ho treats me with the great¬ 
est reverence before everybody, and says and 
does the nicest things. He’s taken me out to 
ride twice, and we’ve been down on the beach 
every day to see the feminine portion of the 
visitors bathing; hut I wouldn’t go in the 
water myself, for reasons—you know, ;Dora. 

Don’t think, from what I’ve said, that I’ve 
forgiven him ; I haven’t, and I never shall 1 I 
am only acting from fallacy, and so is he, and 
we understand each other. The acquaintance 
I think most of is quite another person. He’s 
a widower; I should say about thirty-five; 
rather small, hut dresses more sweetly than 
any other man in Newport; his dress is excep¬ 
tionable, from top to toe, and he handles his 
spyglass like a person “to the manger born. ” 
The o^ly imperfection in his appearance is a 


slight, a very slight limp, which I suppo.se is 
rlieumatiz, and which prevents his dancing, 
which is a great pity. I’ve understood he has 
no children, and is worth thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars. I suppose he reckons I’m worth full as 
mnch, and I sha’n’t take any particular pains to 
undeceive him. He hasn’t actually declared 
himself yet, hut I’m expecting every day when 
he will; at least, as soon as he learns that I am 
about to leave, which I most do right away, 
Dora, for it costs even more than I reckoned; 
what with impndent chambermaids that won’t 
hook up a lady’s dress without they get a half a 
dollar a time for it, and a quarter for a glass of 
ice-water, and a dollar a day to the hair-dresser, 
who differs the arrangement of my w-g (burn 
this, when yon get through, if you ever do, 
which is doubtful), each time, and makes it 
just like a real head of hair. It takes money, 
and nothing but a good match con repay my 
outlay. However, I think the sea air is doing 
me good, and I trust soon to get over the lin¬ 
gering remains of that exterminator. If he 
don’t declare himself before I leave, I shall 
invite him to visit Pennyville; though I’d 
rather the matter would be settled before, as 
he would see, then, just what I was worth. 
What would you say, Dora, to my coming home 
a bride ? Poor Timothy Bellmen would scarcely 
stand the shock. Be prepared for the best; 
and tell £usan to hake some ponnd-cake. 

But speaking of the hairdresser, and my w-g, 
and Mr. Morton, and bathing, brings me to the 
accident which I spoke of in the beginning, and 
to the most serial misfortune which has befell 
me since I left home. Oh, Dora, it makes 
me sick to think of it. Jnst when I was get¬ 
ting along so swimmingly. If I’d have stuck 
to my first resolutions, it never would have 
occurred. I said you would understand that I 
had reasons for resisting all inducements to go 
a bathing in the turf. Of course, you, being 
acquainted with the little secrets of the femi¬ 
nine toilet, know it wonld have a very dilatoiy 
effect upon paint, false ringlets, etc., to get 
them wet. I didn’t think I should come out 
of the trial quite as glowingly as the young 
girls, with red cheeks and plenty of their own 
hair blowing about, that laughed and frolicked, 
as independent as fishes, all around. Mr. Mor¬ 
ton often solicited me to venture, and I always 
told him I was too much of a coward. Well, 
yesterday, we was standing watching the rest, 
and he said to me, so persnadingly: “ Come, 
my dear Miss Slimmens, do try it. . There’s 
nothing like it for renewing the blood and mak¬ 
ing people get fat—good, substantial flesh. Sea- 
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bathing is famous for fattening folks ; it is the 
only charm in which you are lacking. Allow 
xne to whisper that I understand something of 
feminine objections, and that I will insure you 
against accident. We will venture in but a 
little ways; I will support you; the bloom of 
your cheeks and the beauty of your curls shall not 
suffer in the least. I will take care of them. 
Go, prepare yourself; you will look charmingly 
in a Turkish bathing costume.” I wanted to 
try it so much that I allowed myself to be per¬ 
suaded. I entered one of those shanties, or 
camps, or whatever they call ’em, and got 
ready. My mind misgave me as I set foot in 
the water; but he assured me so firmly of his 
protection that I allowed myself to be led on. 
There was hundreds of people all about us, 
giggling, and shivering, and frolicking, and 
some of ’em ducking and letting the turf roll 
over them as if they were so many fishes. We 
only went out a little ways, for I wasn’t very 
firm on my feet, and I was afraid one of those 
big waves would come up too close to us ; but 
either Mr. Morton is very deceitful, or else the 
ocean is, for, just as I was standing there look¬ 
ing at the rest, and feeling the pressure of his 
arm about my waist, and only a little over 
knee-deep in water, along came a monstrous 
roller—and the next thing 1 knew I was gasp¬ 
ing, and floundering, and smothering. I thought 
I was drownding. I never had Buch a fright 
but once previously, and that was when I took 
that arsenic. When I came to my senses a 
little, Mr. Morton was wiping my face with his 
handkerchief, and, of course, taking off every 
speck of artificial there was on it. "I’m very 
sorry,Miss Slimmens,” said he, “thatyou’ve 
got wet. I’d no idea that breaker was so 
extensive. It almost took me off my feet, and 
1 ’m au old bather.” But I didn’t realize a 
word he said. I felt a cold sensation about my 
head ; I put up my hand—oh, Dora, imagine 
my emotion—my w-g was gone. At the in¬ 
stance I made the discovery, the turf came 
rolling hack again, and there, upon its foaming 
crest, floated my beautiful, my beloved, my ex¬ 
pensive w-g. “Save it!” I shrieked. Adonis 
made a lurch for it—but it was too late; it was 
gone—forever 1 DoubtlesB at this moment it 
is wildly tossing upon the cruel Atlantic, satu¬ 
rated with brine, its glossy ringlets torn into a 
million separate hairs, while I sit here writing 
to you and deploring its loss. That isn't the 
worst of it, either. I looked about—horror of 
horrors !•—every one was looking at us and 
laughing, even the children. I know that I 
nust be a ridiculous figure. “Take me out; 


get me back into the camps, quick t” I ex¬ 
claimed, and Adonis—it’s second nature to call 
him by that name—assisted me ashore, looking 
as grave as a judge. I dressed as quick os I 
could ; but when I came to tie that charming 
hat, so becoming to my long curls, upon my 
head, I felt that my glory was departed. Yet 
I was impelled to go to my hotel, and enter it 
in broad daylight in the face and eyes of a hun¬ 
dred staring men. If ever I realized the worth 
of a veil, it was then. 1 would have given all 
the money in my trunk for a yard of brown 
barbge t but I had nothing of the kind along 
with me. The fright, and the embarrassment, 
and everything, has made me fairly sick; be¬ 
sides, I can’t stir from my room until my 
hairdresser has completed another, which he is 
doing as fast as he can. Several ladies have 
knocked at my door, to inquire after my health, 
but I have not admitted a soul. My only con¬ 
solation under this afflicting dispensation is 
that my admirer, Mr. Hopkins, the widower, 
was not among the spectators—at least, I do 
not think he was. He was not on the beach, 
and from the hurried glance I cast at the win¬ 
dows and piazzas, as I entered onr hotel, I con¬ 
cluded he was taking his noon nap. 1 trust I 
shall be myself again by to-morrow, and that 
something decisive will then take place. 1 must 
leave here by the day after, as my funds will 
be exhausted by that period. So you may ex¬ 
pect me to follow my letter up pretty close. If 
it should be a Mrs. Hopkins, instead of a Miss 
Slimmens, you are called upon to welcome, do 
not be snrprised ; curiouser things have hap¬ 
pened. Pull Caturah’s hair if Bhe don’t mind 
yon. Tell Mr. Bethuen I’m convinced there ’a 
a great deal of sin and wickedness at watering- 
places. And be sure that Susan hakes that 
cake, and frosts it. Don’t let George see this 
letter. For a brief space yet, your affectionate 
friend, Alvlba Summbks. 

F. S. Don’t tell Mr. Bethuen about my dano- 
ing the polka; it’s scarcely consistent with 
my position as a professor, and I suppose I 
hadn’t ought to; but the temptation was irre¬ 
sistible, and if the folks at home don’t get to 
talking and soandalizing about it, there ’ll be 
no great barm done. I’m going to repent of 
it as soon as I get married, and settled down, 
and get things off my mind a little, bo’s 1 can 
have an opportunity to compose my reflections. 
I intended to be sorry for it when I done it, as 
soon as I had a good chance. 

P. F. S. I hope Catnrah hasn’t got into them 
pnrserves on the top Bhelf of the pantry. Keep 
an eye on her, please. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

A COUPLK OF WALL-FLOWERS. 

A wall-flower ? O no, I'm sitting hers just 
to reBt myself. I’ve danced and promenaded 
till I’m tired ont. I don’t think there’s a 
young lady in the room been asked oftener than 
I have, this evening; but my health’s rather 
delicate, and I don’t desire to overexert myself. 
’Tain’t for want of solicitations to do otherwise 
that I’m resting myself, Mrs. Granger. 

How does sea-bathing agree with my health ? 
Oh, first-rate. Jest observe that Mrs. Sullivan 
waltzing with that furriner; she flies around 
like a flounced top. If I was her hnsband, I’d 
put a stop to her condnct, or I ’d shet her up 
in a convent. What conduct? Oh, I don’t 
know. Watering-places are awful things to 
spread talk, and all I know is what I’ve heard, 
and of course I don’t portend to believe all I 
hear. Anybody can see for themselves that 
she’s a dreadful flirt, but that isn’t proving 
that she’s a bad woman. It’s silly and vain 
of her to gallavant around the way she does, 
but that isn’t saying I believe what I’ve 
heard, common talk as it appears to be. Oh, 
nothing; I’m not a-going to repeat scandal. 
Her name’s mixed up with another person’s 
oftener than is safe for her; but you must use 
your own eyes and ears, if you want to satisfy 
yourself. They say it was just the B&me way 
last summer, when she was here, only worse, 
if possible. Her hnsband bought a horse-whip 
one day; I’ve understood, and that a certain 
dashing old villain sought safety in flight, the 
same afternoon; but it’s probably dreadfully 
exaggerated; sech things commonly are. He’s 


so generous to her, too—allows Mfer two thou¬ 
sand a year, pin-money; and she *s always in 
debt, they say, for all. Anybody can see liow 
fond he is of her, and she ought to be ashamed, 
going on and breaking his heart. If she’d make 
herself as pretty to him as she does to other, 
men, she’d be doing a little more as she ought 
to. But don’t breathe a syllable of what I’ve 
told you, Mrs. Granger, for I’m not certain it’s 
true ; and if it is true, it’s none of my busi¬ 
ness. 

Jest throw a look back over your shoulder at 
that couple standing by the window. Oh, no¬ 
thing, nothing at all—only, If we stay here 
many days longer, maybe we sha’n’t have to 
inquire. A body would think they wasn’t 
conscious there was a soul but themselves in 
the saloon, they ’re so absorbed in each other. 
She needn’t break her fan, if he does whisper 
to her in that killing style. There! she’s 
shivered it all to atoms, and now she’s laugh¬ 
ing and blushing about it. Probably he ’ll pre¬ 
sent her with another equally expensive, and 
she ’ll accept it, if she is a married woman, and 
hadn’t ought to. I never saw him before to¬ 
night. Do you know his name? Her hus¬ 
band? Oh-h-h, that makes a difference, of 
course; but I should think they’d better keep 
their love-making for their own private enter¬ 
tainment. If there’s anything really sickish, 
it’s this billing and cooing between married 
people in public. 

0 dear! did you ever ? That dress takes the 
rag off the bnsh I If it was a little shorter at 
the bottom, and a little longer at the top, it 
would Ip improved. Sweet, did you say ? Oh, 
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it’s pretty enough, and too pretty. They say 
she’s ruining her husband by her extravagance. 
That’s the twentieth dress I 've seen her have 
on since I came. But anybody with a pair of 
should«s like them must set ’em off, at any 
price, if their husband t* • ruined, and their 
character, too. Black eyes and white necks 
are very nice, but they don’t make good wives, 
as tome men know to their sorrow. 

What a sweet young man! Do you know 
him ? I feel sure he is a poet—he has such a 
pensile appearance, and such a high white 
forrid. I wish I was introduced to him. It’s 
pleasant to meet a congestive breast in a scene 
like this. O yes, I sometimes woo the Muses, 
simply for my own pleasure. I’ve published 
a few pieces, but I don’t purtend to be an 
authoress. The most of my suffusions slumber 
in the retiracy of my portfolio. If the world 
chooses to claim them after I’m dead, it can 
have them. I shall leave them copied oat in 
a clear, eligible hand, simply for the benefit of 
my friends. I’ve been solicited to publish a 
volume of my fugitive productions, but have 
ever hesitated. Of course, 11 filthy lucre” would 
be no inducement to a person of my means, 
and I’m indifferent to the bugle voice of fame. 

Tou don’t say so f Worth a million dollars ? 

Of conrse he married her for her money, for 
she’s as humbly as a mud feuce. Silks and 
satins cau’t make her handsome. Isn’t she 
dreadful yellow? She looks like a piece of 
white silk that’s been washed and ironed. 
Got a high temper, too, I ’ll bet, by the tnrn 
of her nose and the look of her eyes. Her hus¬ 
band seems utterly subdued; I ’ll bet she snubs 
him. He looks as if she was continually telling 
him how mnch money she had brought him. 

It’s good enough for him, though; shouldn’t 
have made Buch a fool of himself. If anybody 
should marry me, and I should have reason 
afterwards to suspect it was my means they 
married, they wouldn’t lead a very easy life of 
it; I’d keep ’em as uncomfortable as a kernel 
of corn on a hot griddle. If I ever do make 
up my mind to except any of the male sex as 
a husband, I shall wed from love alone. ■ j 

See them young chits, dancing, and talking, I 
and flirting like so many yonng ladies. They 
ought to he spanked and sent to bed I I don’t 
know what their mothers can be thinking of, to 
let ’em carry on so in a public house. Anxious 
to get ’em married off, I suppose; mothers ’ll 
go any length, nowadays, to get rid of their 
daughters. If I’d went, and gone, and had 
children, I think I’d take care of ’em till they 
was of age, and not put ’em up in market, 


and show ’em off to the best advantage, like 
a milliner the hunnits in her show-window. 
Puts you in mind to ask if I was ever a milli¬ 
ner ? Do you intend to insnlt me ? Oh, yon’d 
heard; well, people shouldn’t believe all they 
hear, ’specially at watering-places. I’ve heard 
you used to be a vest-maker before Mr. Granger 
married you, and that you made a vest for him 
the way he came to fall in love with yon. Of 
course you ’ll deny it, hut people that live in 
glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. For my 
part, I consider one honest person as good as 
another, whether they ever did anything for a 
living or not; bnt low people, that have got up 
in the world suddenly, generally put on airs. 
If I ever had been a milliner, I shouldn’t he 
ashamed of it. 

They say that pale girl over there, in the 
bine brocade, is dying of consumption, which 
means dying of love. She doesn’t look as if 
she’d have strength of mind enough to hear a 
disappointment. For my part, I could bear a 
hundred disappointments, and not show it. 
I’d never let one of the masculine sex have 
it to boast that I was broken-hearted on hit 
account. What f Do I speak from experience ? 
Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t. Her lover 
died, did ho f Oh, that ’3 a different matter. I 
admire constancy; it’s a very poetical quality. 

I mean to write some verses, and send to the 
poor girl, to comfort her. 

Do see that Widow Wilkins sail along in her 
second mourning ] She’s perishing to take it 
off, for she thinks it doesn’t become her. I 
don’t know why, but I detest widows. They ’re 
a vain and self-complacent set, the whole of 
’em, and sure to get married again, even when 
they’ve more babies than they have dollars. I 
can’t account for it, and I hate ’em. 

Poor Mrs. Watkins! how she suffers, this 
warm weather! All the fans in the house 
can’t keep her from being as red as a piny, 
she’s so fat. It’s a great misfortune to be so 
fat; I’d rather he as lean as a.lath than as 
cumbersome ns she is. Fat folks always dress 
in such abominable taste I There she is, swel¬ 
tering in that black silk, for the sake of look¬ 
ing a little smaller than she really is. Short 
sleeves on those big arms! they look like bags 
of flour. 

Well, well, Newport’s a curious place, and 
1 think it’s a wicked place. There’s all kinds 
of naughty doings carried on here, they say— 
wine and billiards, and vanity and wickedness. 
Most of people seem to come here jest to show 
themselves, if they’re women, and to drink, 
and play, and do ' as they hadn’t ought to, if 
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they ’re men. It 'a enough to make a reflecting 
person siok at heart. And it’s Buoh a place 
for talk, too. I’ve heard more scandal since 
I came here than I could repeat in a year. 
It’s dreadful; I don’t know what the world is 
a-coming to. For the land Bake, if that giddy 
Mrs. Sullivan ain’t a-dancing again I Well, 
well, I sha’n’t say what I think of her, for I 
don’t believe in talking. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ALL IS SOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

Well, Dora, you’ve kept the house as neat 
as a new pin; there don’t appear to be any- 
thing sitting around or wasted. I’m really 
very much obliged to you. Yes, I’m glad to 
be to home again, though I had a fine time, 
and saw a good deal of the world, in my absence. 
But it went hard to spend so much money; 
however, I trust it ’ll pay. How am I looking? 
Don’t you think I’ve improved in my style, 
as well as my countenance? I weigh five 
pounds more ’n I did when I left here, warm 
as the weather has been. You needn’t be 
afraid to intimate me in anything you may 
see me do or say that’s new, for I’ve been 
associating with the best society, and I intend 
to be the model of the fashionable people of 
Pennyville. I enjoyed it hugely, passing my¬ 
self off for a million-heiress. The young gentle¬ 
men followed my footsteps wherever I moved, 
and fluttered about me like bugs around a 
candle. I could have had my pick out of a 
hundred; bnt, as I feared they were not en¬ 
tirely disinterested, of course I turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, which didn’t prevent 
my taking advantage of their devotion to bring 
me ice-cream, and walk with me, and Btand by 
me in the windows, and take me out to ride, 
and so forth. If it had not been for that un¬ 
fortunate little accident about the wig, I should 
not have had an occurrence to dampen my en¬ 
joyments. I’ve no doubt people, especially of 
my own sex, would have liked to have made 
more fun about it than they durst to openly; 
but it won’t pay to laugh too much at the 
expense of a million-heiress—it isn’t fallacy— 
and so the world held its tongue remarkably, 
considering, all but the widows and old maids, 
and I snapped my fingers at them. How about 
that wedding-cake ?—hem! I sha’n’t want it 
just yet, hut I shall before long. That’s the 
great secret of the whole, Dora. I’m engaged 
—engaged to Mr. Hopkins, point blank, and 
no mistake. The reason he did not accompany 


me home, and have the banns consummated 
immediately, is, that his health renders it 
necessary for him to remain by the sea-shore 
during the warm weather; but he’s coming to 
pay me a visit about the tenth of September. . 

Set a thief to catch a thief t That man's a 
regular fortune-hunter, and he thinks me plenty 
richer than I am; bnt he’s got money of hit 
own—nigh on to twenty thousand dollars—and 
I ’ll get his money, if he don’t get mine. Ton 
about is fair play; he’s no business to be 
mercend&ty himself, if he don’t want to be 
paid in his own coin. I saw through him as 
clear as a pane of glass; but he’s respectable, 
and aristocratioal, and rather good-looking, and 
a favorite among my own sex, and I didn’t feel 
bonnd to throw so good a chance away. I’m 
afraid it’s a little resky, letting him come to 
Pennyville first; bnt he made the arrangement 
himself, and I didn’t know exactly how to get 
out of it. Good Lord, Dora, you ought to see 
the women at Newport 1 You’d get some new 
ideas in that innocent head of yours. Of all 
the humhuggery, and the big-buggery, and the 
dressing, and flirting, and fooling, and pw-i 
fences, and extravagance, and worse—they 
need a minister to preach to them worse than 
the heathens that worship crocodiles. Such 
things as I riveted out by making good use of 
my senses! I tell you, I put this and that 
together, till I got the truth of many a pretty 
story; and I didn’t feel bound to keep it to 
myself, either; for, if people do what they 
hadn’t ought to, they must expect to suffer the 
consequences. I guess some people were glad 
when I came away. Folks that are painted 
and powdered don’t like to be scanned through 
too Bliarp a pair of spectacles, ’specially of the 
magnifying kind. I didn’t care for the ene; 
mosity of the females, so long as the men were 
as polite as they were; I didn’t go to Newport 
to get in the good graces of women. Women 
hate each other; it ’& human nature. Of 
course, since I joined the church, I don’t say 
that I hate any of my fellow-creatures, except 
widows. They ’re so designing and so seduc¬ 
ing, I can’t abide ’em, and I won’t purtend to. 
’Tain’t rivalry alone makes women despise each 
other so; it’s because they can see right through 
one another. The men get the wool pulled over ' 
their eyes, and they ’re flattered and fooled so, 
they don’t see it; bnt we see each other at it, and 
we understand it, and we know how it’s done, 
and why they did it, and all about it. What’s 
sweetness, and innocence, and prettiness< to 
the men, is artfulness, and complicity, 
vanity to us. Law, Dora, we laugh iu ouT v 
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sleeves at the men, and we like ’em at the 
same time; but we don’t lore each other when 
we laugh at one another. We ’re dreadful 
backbiters, the whole of us—except a few like 
you. I can’t remember I ever heard you say 
anything ugly about anybody—not even about 
Philista Podd, when she was trying so hard to 
oatch your George. There comes that quiet 
little smile of yours, which means, I s’pose, 
that you were too certain of George’s heart to 
be troubled about Philista; but, even if I was 
oertain, if I’d been in your place, I couldn’t 
a-helped showing her how triumphant you was; 
but you was just as meek as a dove, and as 
kind and polite to her as if you didu’t know 
she’d give her head to be in your shoes. And 
she’s got Mr. Barker, what with running here 
to catch Mr. Little; so she didn’t quite throw 
away her time and trouble. Mr. Barker, be* 
side of George, is like a duck beside a swan; 
but he’s just the husband for Philista, and 
you ’re just the wife for George. I can afford 
to say it, since I had sech a hand in making 
the match. And, since I’m in a fair way to 
make a very opprobrious union myself, I can 
afford to let other folks be as happy as they’re 
a mind to. 

Look I jest look at old Mehitable going by. 
She looks worse ’n ever. I guess she sees my 
trunks piled up in the hall, the way she stretches 
her long neck, peaking in. Poor old thing! 
the liain’t got money to take her to Newport. 
She ’ll hatch up a new nest of stories about me 
now, see if she don’t, she ’ll be so spiteful. It 
will he an awful spell of weather that ’ll keep 
her to home, next Sunday; she ’ll come to 
meeting to see what I’ve got on and how I 
look. It’s a sin and a shame what some people 
go to church for. If it wasn’t they were afraid 
they should be set down for heathens, and they 
want to see who’s there, and if they’ve got a 
new bonnet, or turned and trimmed their old 
silk, or who’s going to join, or get married, or 
have their baby baptized, they’d never go near. 
They don’t go to hear the word, nor to repent 
of their wickedness. They set, and purtend to 
be listening to the minister, while theirthoughts 
are miming on their neighbors as bnsy as ants 
on an ant-hill. If there's anything particu¬ 
larly sweet and good about a body, they ’ll fix 
on that to gnaw and destroy all the sugar of 
the best disposition. They feast themselves on 
good qualities; so if any one’s a good deal 
remarked about, it’s a certain sign there’s 
something eatable about ’em. I'm going to 
wear the veiy best I ’ve got, next Sunday, 
because I know there ’ll be some who ’ll come 


to criticize and find out what I’ve got. That 
bunnit, you know, I bought just before I left 
home, and I haven’t worn it in Pennyviile 
yet. 

Bat speaking about home reminds me I’ve 
got back to mine, with plenty to do. Them 
tranks are to he unpacked and set away, and 
the girls seen after, and—oh, dear me! sence 
I’ve had such a resting-spell it comes hard to 
take hold again. I’ve been so used to being 
waited on, and having servants running after 
me, it don’t seem natural to be waiting on 
other folks. I can stand it a month or six 
weeks longer, and then we ’ll see who’s ready 
to take her boarders off Alvira Slimmeus’s 
hand. I’ve a notion to offer the business to 
Mehitable Green. My I wouldn’t the boarders 
groan in soul and body under her dispensations! 
I make no doubt she’s as penurious as she’s 
avaricious. Them kind of pinched up old 
creatures always are. La! I ’ll never get done 
talking if I don’t quit some time. I haven’t 
begun my story yet, but must go about my 
unpacking now. 

Here, Susan ! Caturah I take hold and carry 
these things up stairs. I ’ll take them dresses 
myself—they ’re my nice ones. These old 
calicoes and things I jest stuffed in to fill more' 
trunks; it’s fashionable to have lots of bag¬ 
gage. Throw this salt-bag fall of sand out in 
the street. I’ve paid extra on my trunks on 
account of their weight; for I was determined 
they should pass for all4hey were worth. Some 
folks guessed there was gold in ’em. 

La! Mr. Bethnen, how do yon find yourself? 
I’ve got back, you see. You ’re the first of my 
family, excepting Dora, I ve had the pleasure 
of welcoming. Thank you 1 my health’s very 
much improved. Nothing hat the probability 
of improving it would have induced me to go 
to so pleasure-seeking and frivolons a place as 
Newport. I’ve learned a lesson in vanity and 
display, Mr. Bethnen. “All is not gold that 
glitters”—no, no! anybody that’s been to New¬ 
port can say, with Solomon, “ All is not gold 
that glitters.” 
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MV HOARDER, 
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At the age of forty-five, I was left a widow. 
Fifty foiuul me prayer, paler, rnoro wrinkled mid 
bent, less cheerful nud hopeful, than when the 
cofiin-lid wns closed for tho Inst time over 
Evercd’s white face. At forty-five, I wns tired 
of lifo; at fifty, I wished—nny, prnyed for 
dentil. Do you ask me why! Simply because 
my aimless life hail grown to be n burden almost 
too heavy to be borne. I was weary—I longed 
to lay it down, nnd rest—rest by Evcrcd’s side, 
in the grave. 

I wns comfortable enough—in my way. Al¬ 
though far from being wealthy, ft competence 
was left me after my hushnnd’a affairs were set¬ 
tled—a low, brown wooden farm-house n qtinrler 
of n mile from the village—low nnd brown, to 
be sure, but nevertheless roomy and comfortnblo. 


A tenant occupying ft part of it, carried on the 
farm; while tho rest, fivo largo, well-furnished 
rooms, wero left to me. 

Two roomrf in front were separated by n hall, 
a parlor and sitting-room; tho former opened 
into a Inrgo spare bed-room, nnd the latter into n 
dining room, while the kitchon formed n wing 
beyond.' In tho sitting-room wns my bed and 
library, a small round table upon which I break- 
fasted, and by which I read and sewed, two or 
three old-fashioned cane-scat chairs, nn easy oao 
in \yhich I sat, a small coal stove, a neat dark 
rag carpet of iny own milking, chintz curtains, 
and n couple of plaster of Paris figures upon a 
mantel-shelf each Bido tho clock, completed tho 
furnishing of tho room. Ono of these figures 
was a Cupid, tho other n Mndonnn, I was not n 
Catholic, nnd I but kept tho littlo imago for the 
sake of tho ono who gavo it to me—poor littlo 
Mndgo. 

Why do I say poor littlo Madge 1 She is 
richer far lhan I, for, while I am roaming over 
tho wide earth friendless and nlono, she is wear¬ 
ing a diadem in heaven. But ns I said, this 
Madonna was her gift, nnd for her sake, it seems 
almost like a link connecting me with tho angola. 
A pretty tortoise-shell kitten that purred upon 
tho broidered rug in front of tho stove in tho 
winter, anil upon tho window-sill in the sun long 
summer days, wns my only companion. I 
wished for none other; I wanted to be alone— 
ArONui 

I wish I could forget thoso long, dreary, mis¬ 
erable fivo yenrs—tlioso aimless, passionless fivo 
yciirs, during which my life bccnino so great n 
burden; but I cannot. They are stamped upon 
my heart ns with a seal of fire; thoy have burned 
down—down—into my very soul. Hid mo for¬ 
get my early hnppincss! As well might I, as the 
living dcatli I experienced during that time. 

As I said, fifty found mo grayer, paler, more 
wrinkled nnd bent, less hopeful nnd cheerful, 
than at forty-fivo. And now for my story. 

“ I should think it would ho pleasant for yon 
to have a boarder—a young lady, for instance, J> 
said my tenant's wife, Sirs. Brown, to mo ono 
day. 

She had found mo sitting rnoody, dreamy, 
silent—wntcliing the shadows ns thoy played 
over the carpet, and up and down on the cheaply 
papered wall. 

“Ah I” 

Tli at was my only reply. I wished to- felt 
Mrs. Brown I wns capable of attending to .my 
own business, but I dill not. Sorrow, instead of 
making mo bolter, had soured my whole-disposi¬ 
tion. I believo I disliked tho whole raco of 
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human beings, because of my own destiny; I do 
not know. 

" Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, turning tho seam of 
the sock sho was knitting, nnd 'then looking 
straight into my face; " yes, I should think a 
hoarder would be lots of company for you. 
Now you havo your threo meals a day just ns 
regular as if them was half a dozen of you, nnd 
any ono, to seo tho sights of cakes nnd pics, and 
jellies nnd preserves, you everlastingly keep on 
hand, would think them ought to be more than 
one to eat them. But whnt makes you cook so 
much, Sirs. Ellison ?” 

I wnntcd again to tell-her I was capnblo of at¬ 
tending to my own business; but I did not. I 
simply replied, yawning: 

“ O, to pnss away tho timo, Mrs. Brown I" 

“ Lor sukes I to pass away tho timo ? Wlyr, 
goodness knows that goes fast enough I or I 
guess you’d find it so, if you hnd nn old mnn 
nnd four overgrown lads to make and bnko for. 
Sakes alive, if tho days wero threo times ns long, 
I shouldn't complnin, I’m suro 1” 

Mrs. Brown paused, to bind off tho heel of the 
stocking she was knitting, while I watched tho 
shndows. Then sho commenced tnking up tho 
sido stitches, nnd counting; then sho took off 
three from tho instop needle, nnd began ngnin. 

“ Why don’t you, Mrs, Ellison t” 

"What?” 

“ Why don’t you tako a boarder?” 

"And why should I ?’’ 

" For company. Aint you dreadful lone¬ 
some ?” 

“ Lonesome!” Could that bo tho grent mis¬ 
ery that I felt day after day, and week after 
week ? Wns I lonesome ? No, that could not 
bo. I did not wish for company, nnd eo I told 
Mrs. Brown. 

" Well, I couldn’t livo that way no how, nnd 
it’s my opinion,Mrs. Ellison”—hero sho pnused 
to narrow—"it’s my opinion, Mrs. Ellison, you 
would feet better if you had some kind of com¬ 
pany. But you’ro so particular, Isupposoyou’il 
be in an ngony for fear tho chairs would be set 
askew, or a speck of coni dropped on the zinc, or 
that there would he some little noiso to disturb 
you. I guess if you hnd « husband and four 
overgrown lads, you’d get bravely over that— 
Idol” 

There sho wns, ngain talking of her husbnnd 
and overgrown boys I Hard working, unedu¬ 
cated, careworn, ns was Mrs. Brown, bow gladly 
would I have changed places with her, had that 
been possible I Sho hnd some one to love, some 
one to love her, something to cam for, something 
to livo for, while I hnd nothing 1 No, Evered 


was dead; nnd beneath the cold sod, long ago, 
was laid a satiny hend, nnd white ban Is folded 
over a pulseless bosom, Lips that called mo 
"mother” onco, wero dust now. I was alone! 

" Good night, Mrs. Ellison," snid Mrs. Brown, 
having knit into tho instep needle, and rolled up 
her work. " I snpposo it’s no uso to nsk you to 
come in.iiudsee mo, but I thought I’ll just run in 
and tell you about the shed, for husband says it 
leaks too bad for tbo cattle this fall, nnd lie—” 

After my tenant's wife hnd gono, I sat down 
ngain nnd wntehed tho shadows. But I wns not 
thinking of them; I was wondering if, after all, 
I wns not lonesome, nnd if a boarder—a real 
nice, quiet lady boarder—could bo tolerated or 
no. I wondered if another plate at tho tnblo 
(for tho little round table was large enough for 
two) would not look moro cheerful mid liomo- 
liko; if another to help cat the delicacies with 
which it was overspread, would not give mo moro 
of an appetito for my own food; if a fnec look¬ 
ing at me from across tbo tnblc, a plain, pleas¬ 
ant, yet sober face—ono neither too long nor too 
short, neither too round nor too narrow, too fair 
nor too dark—one neither ugly nor bcnutiful, but 
a pleasant medium between the two—one framed 
in by dark, smooth, glossy braids of luiir—ono 
with curving brows, dark, hazel, or gray eyes, 
and n mouth neither too large, so as to bomnscu- 
iinc, nor too small, to look old mnid'shly prim— 
could be tolerated 1 I found myself tints fram¬ 
ing, in my mind’s eyo, my ideal boarder. Yes, 
I thought I could tolcrnto such an one— 
perhaps. 

But then—she might love company; sho might 
want to do sundry littlo washings and ironings; 
sho might havo a fashion of leaving her articles 
of wearing apparel upon tbo floor, or upon tbo 
chairs; sho might visit, nnd keep Into hours ; sho 
might meddle with my plaster of I’nris figures, 
or want to keep back my chintz window-curtains 
that I studiously kept drawn close together; sho 
might worry pussy, nnd consequently torment 
me. Even a yontig lady, my ideal as regarded 
looks, might do nil this. 

No, I wouldn’t run tho risk—whnt wns tho 
use ? Mechanically I took up n city paper, otto 
I had received that morning, nnd as a strango 
fate would havo it, my eye fell upon this notico: 

"Notick. —Boarding in tbo country wished 
by a young lady of Ibis city, in a private fam¬ 
ily. The locality must he healthy, and tho char¬ 
acter of the family unexceptionable. Apply to 
box. No. —, New York city.” 

Now there wns something in this advertise¬ 
ment that attracted my attention. In tho first 
plnce, it was n young ltuly; hnd it been a gcntle- 
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man, I should liavo. passed it by without a 
thought. Moreover, I imagined this young indy 
must bo without Friends; eleo why did not they 
procure a boarding place ror her, without resort¬ 
ing to this method'! Secondly, she wished 
hoard. She could not bo poor, or she would have 
desired a situation, no doubt, ns governess, seam¬ 
stress, chambermaid or cook. She wished hoard,' 
and no doubt was nblo to pay well for it. 
Thirdly, a private family, not n country board¬ 
ing-house. Why ! No doubt sho wished for 
quiet, even as I did. Sho might ho an orphnn 
—yes, that was possible; sho was no doubt in 
poor health, for the notico specified tlmt the 
locality must bo a healthy ono; sho was without 
doubt of unexceptionable character; else why 
wns that pre-requisite necessary in the family 
of which sho wished to form a member 1 Why ? 
I thought I could not err in my conclusions; the 
sequel of my story will provo their correctness 
or incorrectness. 

I went to the small drawer of my round tablo 
and took from it a sheet of old-fashioned letter 
paper, a pen, and a bottle of ink. I sat down 
and wrote, folded nnd enveloped my letter, and 
directed it to " Box No. —, New York city.” 
After I had done this, X covered up the fir c, for 
it was in late autumn, nnd went to bed. I bud a 
strange dream; then I did not believe in dreams 
—but—I—do—now 1 

As I snhl, it wns a strange dream of my imng- 
innrv boarder. I cannot repeat it nil. Ilnd I 
believed in dreams, the next morning I should 
have burned tho letter I bad penned the night be¬ 
fore ; as it was, I sent it to tho post-oflico. 

I was quite busy for a day or two fixing up the 
spare bedroom for tho reception of my intended 
boarder. The white curtains were looped back 
with rose-colored ribbon, tho pictures were dusted, 
nnd the white counterpane I had kept packed 
away in a great oak chest, was spread upon tho 
plump soft bed. 

Two dnys found nil arranged, every thing com¬ 
plete, and upon tho third my boarder arrived. X 
wns disappointed ! O, how far my ideal of a per¬ 
fect feminine boarder enmo from being realized! 
It was dusk when she arrived, niul ns sho retired 
immediately to her room pleading fntiguo, it wns 
not until tho next morning at breakfast that I 
lmd an opportunity of critically observing her. 

She wns dressed in a plain dark green morning- 
dress, confined at tho waist by a icon! nnd tassel, 
ami a plain linen collar, with cuffs to match. 
She wns of about tho medium height, rather bo- 
low than nbovo it, hair of a very light brown, 
wavy nnd clustering in short half curls around 
her white neck. Ilcr complexion wns very fair, 


with a dclicnto peach-bloom color in her checks 
and lips, her eyes very bluo, and her teeth were 
even, pearly nnd beautiful. This wns tho lady, 
nppnrcntly not more thnn twenty years of age, 
who took n scat opposite mo at the littlo round 
table thnt Saturday morning. 

Tho coffeo wns delicious, with its wealth of 
heat double refined sugar nnd rich golden cream; 
tho steak was broiled to a turn; the muffins were 
light ns timo, yeast nnd eggs could mnko them; 
everything was to iny satisfaction—everything 
except thnt whito beautiful face opposite me, 
with its entm, passionless expression, its soul, ns 
it were, hid in tho deep, fathomless starry eyes, 
which the golden lashes fringed. I half hated 
my bonrder, slm was so far from being my idcnl, 

“Help yourself to tho sugar nnd cream, 
Miss—” I paused. "What name shall I call 
you!" 

Tho expressionless face changed not a whit, hot 
the Yoico was very rich and melodious. I seem 
to hear it now—I would thnt I could. 

" You may call me lluth.” 

“ lluth what V 

" Simply lluth; that will designate mo.” 

I felt angered nnd provoked; I could not help 
it. The hot blood rushed to my face, but I re¬ 
mained silent. 

“ Wo may as well make what arrangements 
are necessary, Mrs. Ellison, this morning," said 
tho same rich voieo. 

" Very well," I replied. 

Then followed vnrious little items not at all 
necessary to the development of our story— 
price of hoard, etc., etc. 

As time passed nwny, tho mystery which sur¬ 
rounded my lady boarder did not diminish in tho 
least. In nil my endeavors to ascertain anything 
in regard to her former life, I met with most per¬ 
fect unsuccess; after sho had breakfasted with 
me four-nnd-twcuty tiroes, I knew no more of her 
thnn on tho first morning we sat down to our 
eoftco and muffins together. My hoarder was a 
myth. 

I did not like tin’s; it troubled me. My mind, 
so long given up to n morbid inactivity, eagerly 
seized this mystery to work upon; hut the more I 
studied, the deeper was everything involved in 
obscurity. Only thnt sho came from New York, 
wns remarkable for her beauty, quietness mid 
neatness—that was all I know’at tho end of a 
month, and twice tlmt length of time found me 
no wiser. 

She generally spent her time in rending or 
drawing—sometimes embroidering—for when tho 
weather became severe, 6ho sat with me in the 
breakfast-room, ns I kept but ono firo. In tho 
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morning, she always appeared in tlio snmo dork 
green wrapper; at eleven o'clock, this was ex¬ 
changed for a ricli blnck silk, with heavily em¬ 
broidered collar and undcrsleoves. This was her 
toilet day after day, week after week. Sho never 
went out into the villnge, made no acquaintances, 
and scented to wish none. Site paid me weekly 
in advance for her board, seldom spoke except to 
ninko some littlo business arrangements, or to 
remark concerning the weather—always quiet, 
calm, passionless. I judged by appearances 
then ; I do not now. I did not know then bow 
the gay smile, the merry laugh, the calm exte¬ 
rior, may hide the anguish that is gnawing at the 
heart-strings. As I said, I judged by appear¬ 
ances then ; I do not now. 

It was a few nights before Christmas—a cold, 
blustering, tempestuous flight. How the snow 
and sleet dashed against the windows, nnd the 
wind roared down the chimneys and whistled 
through the cracks of tho old brown wooden | 
house! Hut ice did not feel it; the littlo stove 
was aglow with tho bright coal flame, nnd tho 
lamp cast a cheerful light throughout tho cosy 
apartment, lighting tip the pictures of tho Cupid 
and Madonna upon tho mantel-shelf, dancing up 
and down in fitful brightness nnd shadow upon 
the papered wall, while puss lay napping aiwl 
purring upon tho rug. I was busy with my sew¬ 
ing. Until had been rending, but bad laid down 
her hook and was gazing into tho lire, her elbows 
upon her knees, and her face resting upon her 
white palms. I could not observe the expression 
of her countenance, for tho short curls bid tho 
features from my view; but 1 imagined it was 
calm, passionless, expressionless ns usual. 

My eyes wero dim. It was with difficulty, in 
the evening, that I could thread n needle. 1 had 
been making several unsuccessful attempts, when 
she observed mo. 

"Allow me, Mrs, Ellison.” 

Sho took tho nccdlo, threaded it, nnd gave it 
hack to tno. 

I do wot know why this littlo act of kindness 
should affect me, but it did. Sbo stooped forward, 
and smoothed the glossy fur of my tortoise shell 
pitssr. It might hnvo been merely mechanical, 
it might have been otherwise; I do not know. At 
any rate, I felt my heart soften towards her. I 
forgave her the fault of being beautiful, and 
thought moro kindly of her than 1 lmd ever dono 
before. 

Suddenly site turned towards mo. I never 
shall forget tho look upon her face that struck a 
dumb terror to my heart. £hc drew her clmir 
closer to mine, nnd laid her hand upon my arm. 

"I hnvo something lwatrt to say to you," she 


said. Her voice was very deep, nnd it Bounded 
as if her eyes must bo full of tears; yet they were 
not. 

"And what is itV I nsked, surprised. 

There was a pause. 

"I think I can trust you,” sbo said, at length. 
"I think you havo a kind Heart—I am certain of 
it. You lmvo seen Irouhlo; I can read it more 
plainly in your face, than you can judge of my 
Borrow by mine.” 

Sbo spoke rapidly, gating meanwhile full into 
my face, while sho still grasped my arm. 

“I should not suppose you hud ever known 
anything about trouble,” I gaid, acnrecly know¬ 
ing wlmt to reply, yet seeing that &ho evidently 
waited for an nnswer. 

" You judgo by appearances—so docs the 
world in general—so 1 did once, and I was de¬ 
ceived. Yes, I was deceived ; that is just what 
I want to talk with you about. And I think I 
can tinst you, Mrs. Ellison, for you are neither a 
gossip nor a tale-hearer; you mind your own 
business, nnd, ns I Bind, I am certain your heart 
is n kind one.” 

My heart was gradually softening towards my 
companion ; still she spoko vapidly, her hand had 
slid down from my shoulder to my wrist, which, 
she clasped tightly. 

" I want to tell you n story,” she said, nfter a 
pause. 11 It is a simple story enough, too, but 
listen. I said it is a simple story, it is also ouo 
that will mnke you shudder, nnd understand why 
Ido not now judgo by nppcnrnnccs. At the nge 
of sixteen I was left an orphan, niul a man 
whom I shall call Archer llivers was my legal 
guardian. This is nil simplo enough; you un¬ 
derstand this, do you not, Mrs. Ellison V’ The 
grasp upon my wrist tightened. 

" Yes,” I replied. 

" Yes, that is simplo enough. Mr. llivers was 
already forty years of ago when I was sixteen. 
My f-tber left mo somo thirty thousand dollars, 
which I was to eotno in possession of at the age of 
twenty-one. This, as I said, was left under the 
control of Mr. llivers, who was a friend of my 
father, and in whom ho had implicit confidence, 
as for my father’s sake of cottrso I had; ho was 
my guardian, I believed iu his truth, in his hon¬ 
or, Mrs. Ellison.” 

I replied by ntt inclination of tho head, and 
she continued : 

" I bad a lover, one whom my father had 
pledged mo to, and one whom I loved with all 
my heart, nnd whom 1 truly bclievo loved mo ns 
devotedly in return. Lot mo cnll this lover’s 
rmmo Harry Mcrwin, there is no use in giving 
real names. As I said, WO were engaged when 
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my fnthcr died. Six months or go afterwards 
Hurry went to Europe to trmiBnet business for 
the firm of which ho was a member, rind upon 
his return wo woro to bo married. Five years 
afterwards I received a letter, post-marked Liver¬ 
pool, in which I recognised Harry's well-kuown 
hand. This letter stated that ho was on the 
point of being married to a beautiful London 
heiress, whoso acquaintance ho had formed some 
timo previous. I did not know that tho letter 
was a forgery; I believed Harry was false to me, 
anti in wy first anger—for J was too proud to 
allow myself to grieve—I married a mnu of more 
than .wico my years, Archer Hirers, my guard¬ 
ian. You ask mo why, Mrs. Ellison. I ennnot 
toll you, I hnvc wondered at it a thousand times, 
enough that I did so; and then my husband 
mockingly, tauntingly told mo in a passion, ouo 
day, that ho had but married me for my money, 
and that ho himself had forged the letters that 
had led to my estrangement from my lover. lie 
told mo this and more ; that he laid intercepted 
letters from Harry, nnd had forged letters to him 
in my name. Then it was that in my anger I 
cursed Archer Itivers, my husband as lie was, 
and threatened, ilespito my pride, to expose him 
to tho world. 

" ' Will you }’ lie said, tauntingly. ‘ Will 
you, my pretty bride T I seo you doing it! lln, 
ha!’ 

“ That night I drank ten with him. I remem¬ 
ber of going to my room, tlint is all. J»ow I 
know that my tea was drugged. I know no move 
until late the next day, when I awoke and found 
myself—can you guess where, Mrs. Ellison ?—in 
an insane asylum ! I cannot tell you how the 
ensuing days passed, how I raved, how I cursed 
my destroyer, for so I termed my husband; 
those who heard me, said ‘ poor tiling,’ and 
passed on, nnd when I saw that my ravings only 
convinced my keepers that I was insnno, I be¬ 
came quiet, nnd gradually moro liberty was 
allowed me. But nlthougli I was calm to all ap¬ 
pearance, as great a tempest as ever was raging 
in my brenst; now tlint I bad learned of Harry 
Merwin’s faithfulness, all iny old love for him 
returned, and with that love a hatred, even 
loathing for the man who had deceived mo, and 
wrecked all my earthly happiness. Ono day 
with several other visitors who came to see the 
asylum and its inmates, I recognized Fanny 
Merwin, an o!d schoolmate, and Harry’s sister. 
She was a determined, resolute girt, of nhout mv 
own age, nnd ns lovely and affectionate ns she 
was determined and rcsohito; when she with her 
companions entered tho room, or cell, where I 
was confined, she did not at ilrst recognize me, 


but when sho did, sho came up to mo with a 
pitying expression upon her countenance, and 
giving me her hand, said kindly: 

“ < X am sorry to see yon hero, Iiuth 1' 

" ‘ But I am not crazy, Fanny,’ I said. 

"Sho looked incredulous. 

“ ‘ I am not, ho put me hero beenuso he feared 
I would make known his villnny, beenuso tlint I 
knew of tho letters ho had forged, and of how 
he—’ 

" The party passed on, but Fanny remained ; 
she sat down beside me, and I told her nil. She 
believed me, I know she did. I saw hope in her 
great brown eyes. 

" * Is there not any way I can escape, Fanny ?’ 
I asked, almost in despair. 

“ She looked around, tho iloor wns locked, 
and the warden, nnd the rest of the party, were 
in a different part of tho building. 

“ 1 1 will save you,' sho said,. ‘ Here—’ 

“ It wns hut the work of a moment for her to 
take of}’ her bonnet and shawl, nnd her black 
silk dress, the very one I am wearing now, Mrs. 
EMIison, nnd beckoned me to exchange my 
clothes for hers. I obeyed ns if in a dream, 
scarcely knowing wlint I did. 

“ ' It is nearly dusk,’ she said, ‘ our height is 
similar, and with proper care on your part, you 
will not be discovered.’ 

“ ‘ And you?’ I asked. 

" ‘ I will remain here in your place. I hnrdly 
think they will keep mo long, for the uimost 
stretch of imagination could not make me out a 
lunatic. 1 Sho laughed lightly as she said this. 

• You may write a note to Harry if yon will, so 
he need not he uneasy on my account—be very 
careful, hero is a purse, it contains money enough 
to last you for a while—now good-by.’ 

"Just then the party was heard approaching, 
tho warden gave a hasty glance nvonnd, thought 
all was right, and I passed out with the rest. 
To the few questions asked me, I replied briefly, 
nnd in n few moments I was outside the asylum 
walls, free 1 Onco in the city, I found a retired 
boarding-house, and the next day advertised for 
a home in tho country ; you answered it, and I 
am hero.” 

She was calm and passionless no longer, the 
eyes that were fixed upon mine were soft and 
blue no more, hut glowed like coals of fire; tho 
grasp she maintained upon my arm pained me, 
but I had not the power to escape from it. 

" Do you hear mo ? Do you tinders land me, 
Mrs. Ellison}” sho sniil, nt length, in the same 
hurried, excited tono sho lind used during her 
entire story. " If you do, nnswer me truly, do 
you not pity mol” 
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" I do, indeed, my poor young Indy,” I an¬ 
swered, for she waited for a reply. 

"I tlionglit you would, I knew you lind nkind 
heart, but there is moro that I want to say to you 
—hark l I thought I heard footsteps coming up 
tho pntli; but perhaps it is nothing but the wind. 
As I said, there is moro to tell you. To-night I 
saw two horsemen pass by hero to tho village, 
one of them wns ono of tho officers of tho asy¬ 
lum, the other—” Sho paused, mid then said 
in n voice honrso from fenr nnd pnssion, “ My 
husbnml 1” 

Stio loosened tier grasp from my arm, and 
leaned her bead upon . her hands and cried. I 
pitied her from my heart, for I could not doubt 
Iter story. Sho aroso and walked two or three 
times across the room, then catno and sat down 
beside mo again. 

" Wlmt can I do ! What can I do, Mrs. 
Ellison ? Where shall 1 go ! They are oven 
now on my track, and if they find, me—” She 
shivered. O, how white her face was! How 
her eyes burned with that fire of intenso anguish 1 
“ If they find mo I lmd rather dio J” 

“No, uo, thoy shall not, my poor child/’ I 
said, tenderly; I thought if sho had lived, tho 
little ono who gnvo up Iter sweet young life years 
ago, if sho lmd lived she would Jntvo been very 
nearly the ago of this poor young creaturo who 
had come to mo in her trouble—for her snko, 1 
thought, for her snko I would protect this child 
of sorrow ns far us possililo. 

She threw herself nt my feet, and pressed her 
lips to my withered Imnds. 

“Thank you, may tho good Lord repay you n 
thousand fold !" sho said. 

“ Yon aro welcome to all tho good I can do 
for yon,” 1 replied. 

It was lute in tho evening, sho did not say 
much more, but bndo mo good-night, nnd went 
to her room. After she bnd gone, I stirred up 
the fire, and snt down again and looked into tho 
bhwe. I do not know what I was thinking 
about, I cannot remember, blit in a few moments 
I was startled by the slamming of the picket 
gate, and the sound of nppronchitig Footsteps. I 
held my head to one sido and listened, tho foot¬ 
steps wero ctoso to my door, and tho next mo¬ 
ment n loud rap startled mo. I went to tho 
door. Two gentlemen stood upon the steps. In 
a moment it all Hashed into my mind, thnt these 
were tho pursuers of my hapless young hoarder, 
nor wns I mistaken. My resolution wns at once . 
fixed. 

“ I understand von Imvo n hoarder, Mrs.— 
Mrs.—” 

"Ellison," suggested the other gentleman. 


“Yes,Mrs. Ellison." 

" I have,” I replied. 

" Prom tho city 1” ho asked. 

"Prom the city I believe,” I answered. 

“ Can we sco her ?” asked tho elder of tho two 
gentlemen, whom I fancied wns poor Iluth'a 
lawful husband. 

“ I don’t know, I replied, sho Ima gono to her 
room, and I supposo is asleep, can't you call in 
tho morning, gentlemen V 

They held n little low consultation together, 
then tho elder one said : 

“ I should prefer to bco hor to-night; hero is a 
card with my address, plcnso give it to her and 
tell her lam in haste." 

I invited them into tho little sitting-room, asked 
them to be seated, nnd glanced carelessly at tho 
card. Tho address was “ Harry Mcrwjn, New 
York City.” In a moment I could seo through 
tho plot by which thoy thought to entrap tho 
poor girl. I put tho card into my pocket, nnd 
replenished the fire, remarking on tho severity of 
the weather. After I had trimmed tho light I 
asked tho gentlemen to make themselves at 
homo, and then went out to find Kutli. Sho was 
not yet asleep, nnd had heard tho entrance of our 
visitors. I gave her tho card, nnd briefly de¬ 
scribed tho gentlemon. Sho was very pale, but 
she did not tremble. 

“I will save yon if I can, Ttuth,” 1 said, 
“ but there is no timo to lose, and you must sco 
these men.” 

“Then nil will ho lost 1 No, no, let me hide 
anywhere—" 

“ That will never do. Suspicion would bo 
aroused, nnd a strict search instituted ; besides, 
Buck n proeednro would ennso a great noise nnd 
confusion, and I couldn’t bear it. There is s\ 
safer, a better way tlinn this.” 

"IIow !” • 

' Sho listened eagerly, while I hastily unfolded 
my plan, and when I had concluded, said: 

“Heaven bless you, Mrs. Ellison!” 

I went to n chest and took from it several ar¬ 
ticles ; ono was a plain, old-fashioned lustre 
dress, a white neck-kerchief, a wig of long black 
hair, ono Evcrcd hnd bought for mo in the city 
when my hnir began to turn gray, hut which I 
did not choose to wear, n pair of green specta¬ 
cles, and n snuff boS^ 

“ There,” 1 said, ‘*bo as quick ns possible.” 

“ What did the young lady say!” anxiously 
questioned tho elder gentleman, as I entered tho 
sitting-room. 

“ That she will ho in in a few minutes,” I replied. 

Tho elder gentleman looked knowingly at tho 
younger, and Enid, significantly: 
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“ You see I wasn’t mistnken,” 

“ I bcc, I sco/’ was tho reply, 

“ How long has this huly boarded with you, 
madam 1” asked tho elder gentlonmn. 

" About two months, I believe.” 

“ Just so, just so.” Another significant look, 
exchanged. 

“ Have you noticed nothing peculiar in her 
actions sinco she 1ms bcou hero 1” asked tho 
younger of tho two gentlemen. 

“ Indeed, I couldn’t say,” I said, cautiously, j 
Another look was exchanged, n look that be¬ 
tokened their satisfaction at having, no doubt, 
achieved tho object of their search. 

I stirred tho fire and filled tho lamps, not be¬ 
cause tho firo was not siillieiently brisk, or tho 
lamps anywiso in need of trimming, but to occu¬ 
py tho time, and hide tho emotions I feared 
would betray mo if I remained quiet. Tho two j 
gentlemen talked together in n low tone of voice; I 
nil I could distinguish was now nml then, “ I 
thought so,”. “ Traced her Letter than I thought 
wo could,” etc. 

Never in my life before did I strive to musk 
my feelings as I did then. I think I succeeded, 
no doubt better than I would have douo had tho 
strangers taken particular notice of me. Every 
moment seemed to mo an hour, and almost an 
ngo seemed to have passed when tho door 
opened and Until entered. 

Knowing as I did tho identity' of my boarder, 
it was with dilliculty I could restrain myself from 
an exclamation of surprise at her changed ap¬ 
pearance. She curtesied very low as she entered, 
and said, in a squeaking, precise tone; 

“ What do tho gentlemen wish with inc 1” 

Tho wig of black hair which was combed low 
down over tho forehead, the green spectacles, the 
old-fashioned blnck lustro dress, tho white, 
Quaker kerchief, folded precisely mid evenly 
across tho bosom, and tho snulV box which she 
produced and tapped in a practiced way, deceived 
tho gentlemen entirely; they stared at her for a 
moment, which observing, she said in the sumo 
precise tone: " How can I servo you, gentlemen?” , 
“ I—I beg pardon, madam,” said tlie elder of | 
the two, “ but we nro mistaken—wo were misin¬ 
formed—that is to say—wo hoard a young lady 
boarded here—not that either, exactly—beg your 
pardon, not but whntyou.nro young, but—hut— 
I— If you nro ready wo will go, Mr. Erving; 
sorry wo disturbed you, ladies, very sorry! 
Good-night, ladies, good-night!” 

I lighted them out of tho hall, heard tho picket 
goto slam as they passed out, then I went back 
into tho sitting-room. Ruth sat by the fire palo 
and trembling. 


" Is tho danger over, do you think, Mrs. 
Ellison T” 

I told her "yes,” and bado her go to bed, and 
forget all about it. After a timo sho retired to 
her room, mid I sat down nlono to my musings. 
Had I dono right I I asked myself tho question, 
and I need not say my conscience acquitted mo. 

Tho next morning Mrs. Brown, my tenant’s 
wife, enme in to see mo. Among other things, 
she asked mo if I had heard of the accident in 
the village tho night before. Ruth was sitting 
opposito mo at tho table, for wo wero just 
breakfasting. 

"What kind of an accident?” I nsked, care¬ 
lessly. I was not thinking particularly of what 
she said, and only made that reply mechanically. 

“ A man thrown from his horso anil killed—a 
rather oldish gentleman—so my ohl man was 
saying. It was about ten o’clock; ho and 
another gentleman wero just stopping at the 
tavern, when tho creaking of tho sign skecrcd 
this man’s horso, and it jumped and threw him; 
his head struck upon tho pavement— ho never 
spoke afterwards.” 

Ruth’s faco was very white. “Do you know 
his name 1” she asked. 

" La, yes, child, it was kind of singular, so I 
remembered it. My old mnn said it was Rivers, 
leastwise, that’s wh«t tho gentleman said that 
was with him; they was a trying to limit up a 
crnr.y womnn that had escaped from the asylum 
—poor man 1” 

Anil thus it was, at length Ruth Rivers was 
free 1 There is no need of my being very par¬ 
ticular in describing what followed; how Ruth 
went back to tho city, and ltow sho and her old 
lover became lovers once more. Enough that it 
is a few days beforo Christinas, just a year from 
tho timo Ruth told mo her sad story, and before 
me lies a dainty envelope, and therein n wedding 
card, upon which arc the names, “ Ruth Rivers 
—Hurry Merwin.” 

A pleasant letter accompanies this curd, short, 
to bo sure, but Bweet enough to make up for that, 
and thus tho note runs; 

“You must bo sure and come, Mrs. Ellison, 
the twenty-fifth, remember. I am very sure I 
couldn't bo mnrried without seeing yon again, to 
personally thank you for what you have done 
for me, and to let you knowhow happy I am. I 
shaft send tho carriage for you on the twenty- 
four th, so como without fail. Truly yours, 

“Rum Itivnus. 

“Mkb, Ellison.” 

I shall go to Ruth’s wedding. May her sec¬ 
ond marriage prove happier than her lirst is my 
prayer. 
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And a more universal and intelligent and kindly 
sympathizer than Miss Betsy never lived. She 
could aud did minister with equal success to 
young and old, rich and poor, sinner and saint. 

With a word she could heal or soothe the ruf-; 
fled and wounded pride of hot rebellious youth.! 

Mothers sent to her when their children had 
gone astray, and she knew how to make them 
Rachels no longer, comforting and consoling 
them. At the young mother’s bed-side, when, 
in pain and tremor and faintness, she receives 
her first-born to her armB, our friend could, 
with a whispered word, make the thin blood 
react and grow strong, wake a smile of hope 
and love upon the wan and anxious face, till 
resolves to live for this young life, and to wit 
ness the promised beauties of its maturity, 
filled all her thoughts and made her well again. 

When the hoary sinner, racked with pain and 
chilled by despair, would turn his face to the 
wall to die, our friend could cheer him into 
hope, clasp his stained hands and bend his stiff 
knees in importunate prayer, loosening the 
tied-np fountains of his tears, and touching him 
to the heart with such a touch as Nathan laid 
upon David, when ha had sinned, and knew no 
hope. Chief of all, came to her women, with 
their loves and sorrows, and never went away 
uncomforied.' The weary wife, heart-broken 
for the lost love of him who had been the pride 
of her life; the blushing maiden, all quivering 
with the thrill and pain of her new emotion; 
the victim and the crowned, equally they came 
to her with their confidences of joy and sorrow, 
equally asked her to exult in their glow, to pity 
their despair, and none went away but blessed 
her for what she gave in return. For wounds 
such as these she seemed to bear about her the 
very specific, and, though every publican came 
to her and was comforted, the precious oil in 
that Samaritan’s vial never tailed once, but was 
ever ready to be dropped into the hurt, smooth¬ 
ing like a balsam, and, with searching virtue, 
penetrating down to the innermost depths, 
where the pain lurked most keenly. Indeed, 
for one to have loved and lost seemed the surest 

world are in the general average, many heroes card of admission to Miss ‘Betsy’s confidence 
worm are, in me geuerm 5 > J , ftnd a ff e ction, as it was the surest way to wake 

and heroines have yet sprung from their midst. ^ compasa i on an d command her aid. And, 

It is very well for ub that this has 80 happened, u ^ j wa3) I very soon came to a dim - 

for we all of ns need tonics, and there is not a Consciousness of lhe cause of this, and, without til he came, 
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Mediocre and cowardly as the people of this 


and consequently was able to meet the clergy 
on their own ground, and not seldom defeat 
them with them own weapons. How it used 
to delight the old folks to sit in their arm chairs 
and listen to one of these wars of words, and 
how their eyes would twinkle with- joy and 
pride when “our Betsy’’ would come off vic¬ 
torious ! Had Miss Lizzie bees of a less do-- 
mestic disposition, had her self-poise been less 
equalized, her home affections less acute, or 
her enthusiasm more concentrated and intense, 
there is no doubt but she would have become 
a missionary or a female preacher, and might 
have been as successful, os famous, and. as 
unhappy, as Harriet Livermore. But, fond of 
reasoning and argument though sne was, ana 
a profound believer, her controlling virtues 
were homely. She felt no “ call” to go abroad 
and preach, so long as there at the farm were 
her parents to take care of. And for her min¬ 
istry, half the good that was required to be 
done in the immediate neighborhood would 
give her a plentiful work to do. So she re* 
maiued at home, the pride of those who knew 
her, and the idol of her worthy old parents. 

A woman like Miss Lizzie could not of course 
want for suitors. Her own personal chants 
and her delightful character would ha ytf insujt jtt 
her these, apart from other considerations ; ana 
then her father was a very wealthy man, and 
she the only child. There was scarcely a yonng 
man in the viciuage but had sought her lor his 
wife, and it was currently reported that there 
never had come to the house a single unthAr- 
ried preacher but had fallen desperately in love 
with the young heiress, who, in addition to her 
ability to write a sermon, and her charming 
disposition, would bring her husband at least 
an hundred thousand dollars for dowry,. But Liz¬ 
zie sent them all away, some laughingly, some 
compassionately and with tears, all kindly, but 1 
all positively, and remained singularly- heart- 
whole. Her parents began to say that “ onr 
Betsy ” would never marry, but would become 
an old maid, and they were in doabt whether 
this was a subject for regret or congratulation. 
Lizzie said, laughingly, that she valued her 
own independence too much ever to think of 
marrying; and anyhow, the right man had not 
yet made his appearance. She would wait uu- 



ereater moral stimulant in existence than just knowing aught ot her history, used piuiuuy to 
this: personal example.' We, who live in these - Wlth ”° or 

modern times, and who read in history and 
biography, need not to be told ho w many are the 
operations of personal example, nor how potent 
its influence. From Alexander’s studies in 
Achillean deeds, down to Miss Nightingale and 
her corps of nurses atScutari, we see continual¬ 
ly how the stars lead, and the wisest not only 
do not disdain to follow, but are prompted to 
the deed itself by the star’s presence. And, 
where one is piloted by a star, there are ten 
thousand who follow on in safety and loving 
kindness after the feeble but true shining tapers 
which are everywhere held up to guide us 
through the paths of private life. It is wonder¬ 
ful indeed to reflect upon the grand antiseptic 
influence of individual heroism ; and it is im¬ 
possible, almost, for us to over estimate its ef¬ 
ficiency towards the regeneration, or, at least, 
safely, of the world. Still more wonderful is 
tha fact of this heroism itself, and that such a 
thing should by any means he possible where 
selfishness holds such supreme sway. It is no 
great task to he a hero before the eyes of the 
world; it is comparatively ensy for a man to 
do and say great things, when he knows lie has 
mankind for audience and spectator. I sup* 
pose no one will doubt but that the gazing city 
gave nerve to Hotatins, when he hewed away 
at the bridge, with the enemy at his heels; and 
Tlim pretty stire tb&t Minft«S C!bn3tfl T ' r i i em€m^ 
bered the kept archives of Rome's great sons, 
when he spurred him into the pit. So, I think 
there is a higher kind of heroism than this, a 
heroism purely unselfish, one whofie act is un¬ 
seen, which perchance recoils upon, the actor, 
and, anyhow, goes entirely unrewarded, save ot 
itself and of God. This is what I mean by 
“ private heroism," and from its most retired 
walks I wish to single out an example, such as 
perhaps would rarely be met with, and one so 
entirely rounded and signal that fiction would 
not venture to attempt it. Excepting names, 
what I shall relate is true in almost every par¬ 
ticular of fact, and, so far as I have beeu able 
to make it, in every essential of color aud pro- 

P °She°'my heroine, is dead long since, but still 
lives in the memory of many grateful hearts, 

i, perhaps 
er minis- 


associate her in my childish fancies with poor 
Crusoe pacing the deserted strand after his 
shipwreck, with Mordeoai at the gate, with 
Hagar in the wilderness, going off a few steps 
that she might not see her infant’s dying ago¬ 
nies, with Christian in the dungeons of Doubt¬ 
ing Castle, or any other peculiar personification 
of lost hope or of profound desolation, which 
my thoughts may have taken hold of. Not that 
the image was ever accurate, save in that one 
feature of loss- This, I felt she had experi¬ 
enced, and, without knowing why, was sure that 
it was this pecnliar loss which had given color 
to her beautiful life—to me a new and forcible 
verification of the text, that there were losses 
wbinh mipht be eminently gain. 

So, between pity and curiosity, i looxea 
often at Miss Betsy, ever with increasing love 
and reverence; for ever, as I grew older, did 1 
become more and more convinced that a more 
beautiful life than hers could not be, by any 
possibility. And finally, when I learned her 
history, and saw her pass away as she had 
lived, I felt as if her death must be rather a 
translation than a dissolution—that she needed 
not to he subjected to a Medean process m 
order to become rejuvenized for the life of 
heaven, requiring only some slight superficial 
purification, so as to make her body a casket 
meet for her most lovely soul. 

Miss Betsy’s history reveals indeed no deep 
tragedy of passionate life, no sounding abysm 
of endless woe, to be chronicled in an epic, or 
bewailed in dithyrambics. It is a simple story 
of love and loss, of loss that was gain, per¬ 
haps—a story in which the heroism is of the 
n«tnely,®£sntrebfl§*^rf* 
story through which there runs an eloquent 
yet silent pathos of suffering, of which it were 
t —-- +„ nttpmnt nn adeauate reproduction. 


So things went on, and Lizzie had reached 
her twenty-fifth year, a woman lovely at heart, 
and beloved by every one. Her parents were 

f rown quite old and feeble now, and required 
er constant attention. At this time occurred 
the cardinal incident in our friend’s life. 

As is customary with the settlers in a new 
country, where habitations are few, and “ sights 
infrequent, the cottage was built immediately 
upon the county road, so that whatever passed 
could be seen. In front of the house was a 
small grass plot, enclosed within a paling fence- 


in vain 1 


who have owed prosperity, hat 
even their capacity for gratitude, to 
trations and aid. Slie died full of years t and 
my earliest recollections picture Miss Betsy 
(so every one called her) as a qniet little old 
maid, who wore usually a subdued sort of mob 
cap, that impresses me as being less extrava¬ 
gantly ugly than the orthodox pattern, and, 
when on the street, a plain black velvet bon- 
net with satin ribbons. These* and her habitual 
black silk apron with its outside pockets, are 
the only features of her dress which I can re¬ 
member, and probably I am able to recall so 
much simply because of some subtle but un¬ 
conscious sense of aesthetic fitness emanating 
from them. 

But I very distinctly rememuer ner lace, paie, 
pock-marked, and thin, but lighted lip by such 
a sweet and placid smile that it was really 
pleasant to look upon her. The lovely soul 
that was hers beamed out so beautifully bright, 
that no one could fail to recognise its nobility; 
had she worn a very death’s head, we would 
have hailed it with pride, conscious of the 
honey hived therein. The disease which had 
so seamed her face had taken forever the light 
from one of her eyes, but the other, soft and 
brown, shone with a compensating significance 
of charity aud loving-kindness towards all men, 
and. withal, invested her entire aspect with an 
air of Bueh eminent sweet contentment mat aue 
impressed every one as if knowing a peace like 
the peace of a country church-yard. There was 
perhaps a little spice of primness in her man¬ 
ner, and she was indisputably an “ old maid; 
but you forgot all that when you heard her 
speak, for no voice was ever more exquisitely 
modulated, “ sweet and low,” yet rich, flexible, 
musical, and full of unutterable melody, loaned 
her of Heaven. No anointing oil of confession 
and forgiveness of sins ever soothed so much 
the soul of the wearied life-traveller, sinking to 
his last rest, as did her voice, singing some gen- 


It is the story of a love that veiled her soul 
forever with a soft veil of sorrow, but not of 
repining, a love so strong that it could pluck 
itself up by the roots for the sake of the one 
] 0Te d—a love that proved its truth aud estab¬ 
lished its identity by sacrifice—such love as 
the mother whom Solomon judged bore for the 
child of her bosom. In Robert Browning’s 
poem of "In a Balcony,” the Queen’s passion 
tbr Norbert gives us one phase of this kind of 
love. Miss Betsy's love was another phase of 
the same love, and by so much the greater than 
that, as the virtue of relinquishment is greater 
than the virtue of idolatry. 

Let me briefly sketch this life, which became 
so heroic because of the love that was born, 
lived, wnd, though suffering, died not within it. 
It is a short story, has but a single thread, and 
can be sketched in the purest monochrome. 

Two kindly, simple-hearted old people were 
Miss Betsy’s parents, suqh “ old folks ” as we 
seldom Bee noiv-a-dayB—honest farmer and 
honest farmer's wife—wealthier far than their 
neighbors, yet affecting no state, living upon j 
their farm, in a low-eeiled cottage; he doing his 
day’s labor as regularly as any of his em -1 
ployees; she knitting and spinning—housewife, 
dairymaid, tailoress, and all. Religious old 
people, full of the spirit and fire of Methodism, 
who talked of Wesley’s sad face, which had 
beamed upon them more than once from the 
nulpit. ana of stern, soul mastering Asbnry, 
who had broken last wun mem not seiuoui. 
Very proud were the old man and Ins wife of 
Betsy, (as they called her, though, when she 
was young, every one else knew her as Miss 
Lizzy,) she was their only child, the heir of 
their house and wealth. Not only were they 
proud of her, but they looked up to her as a 
being elevated above their level, so accomplish¬ 
ed was she, and possessed of such numerous 
and rare endowments. For, when she was 
quite a child, and could just read and write— 
educaced enough, however, to their notions— 
one of Wesley's early companions had come 
to their house, faint and ill, and it was six 
months ere he went away healed. Money he 
had not, and did not need, for he was able to 
reoav in a measure their hospitality, through 
the little Lizzie, ue maue ner ms pupil, »uu, 
himself a son of Oxford, had taught her no 
little, above all inculcating in her mind a fond¬ 
ness for books and learning, which the parents, 
though not understanding, did not disapprove. 
So, the lessons which he gave her in the Latin 
grammar were the beginning of a careful 
course of self-instruction, whicn she never en¬ 
tirely abandoned, and which helped to console 
her in the darkest hours. I myself have often 
seen her put on lier spectacles to read a page 
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and his ingenuousness, to distinguish him above 
other beggars who had appealed to her for aid. 
True, she had not done more for him than for 
those others, perhaps—but did she feel towards 
them as she did towards this boy? Would she 
in the morning, or as soon as he was able to 
walk, see Oscar depart, provided with money 
perhaps, and clothes, as had done those others 
who had aroused her sympathies? No—she 
felt she would not permit that. She felt that 
her interest in him was such that she wished to 
provide for him—to stand in loco va rent is to¬ 
wards him. And she could not satisfy herself 
as to the cause of this interest, could not be cer- 
tai i that it was wise or reasonable. What if 
he were actually an impostor—what if, after 
doing all she could for him, he should repay 
her with the ingratitude so common with those 
in his circumstances? No—she would enter¬ 
tain no such thought. Imposition or ingrati¬ 
tude could not by any possibility belong to the 
possessor of that face. So much was certain. 
But what did she intend to do—what would 
people say ? She formed numerous plans, built 
many air-castles, but could not come to any 
definite conclusion, further than a resolve to 
keep him there for a time, and see what pro¬ 
vision could be made for him. If ho had 
friends, she could find theta out. If he was 
unworthy, she could dismiss him. And if he 
proved all she hoped, why, there would he no 
need to trouble about provision for him. Her 
parents were old—she needed a companion—a 
brother—she would never marry—long ago she 
had determined as to that. And if Oscar were 
the boy she thought him, to look after his edu¬ 
cation, and make a noble man of him, was just 
the employment she felt herself to be in need 
of. Anyhow, it would cost nothing to take 
care him for a week—she could bavo him 
watched, and—it was only a Christian act to 
cast her bread upon the waters. 

Pleasant dreams. Miss Betsv 1 

-“Father, we must find some work for 

him to do," said Lizzie at the breakfast table 
next morning. 

“ But, Betsy, there’s no work to give him. 
We’ve got all the force we want now, aud more 
than enough, for that matter. You can keep 
him here until he’s well, but I don’t see the use 
of hiring when you don’t need it." 

“ Nevertheless, we must give him work. He 
is too proud and independent to eat the bread 
of charity, and he must not be turned away 
from our doors, if we can help him without in¬ 
juring ourselves. If you won’t employ him, I 
will do so myself. My garden is full ol weeds 
since the last rain, and you know you refused 
to let me have Jim to work it, no longer ago 
than yesterday. So I will have my own gar¬ 
dener." 

“ Aud thy own way, too, Betsy dear. Is it 
not so? Very well, then; but come, go with 
me, and we will see this prodigious' youth of 
thine, and talk with him,” 

The result of the conversation must have 
prepossessed the old man in Oscar’s favor, for 
that afternoon, in compliance with a suggestion 
of his, the tailor of the neighborhood was sent 
for, and took Oscar's measure for & suit of 
clothes, while Priscilla plied a busy needle in 
the manufacture of half a dozen coarse muslin 
shirts for “ the new boy,” as he was called. 

While these articles of raiment were being 
rapidly got ready, Oscar was kept in bed, in 
spite of his remonstrances. Lizzie-knew best ; 
his feet were still bruised and sore, aud he had 
an ngue, which might be hard to cure, unless 
taken in hand at once. It was only his fear of 
being troublesome that made him u gent to get 
about, she knew very well, and she was deter¬ 
mined to have her own way in the matter. Du¬ 
ring those four or five days she was in his room 
frequently, giving him medicine, seeing how he 
did, taking nis meals to him, Ac. She had no 
prudery, was as free as innocent, and thought 
of him, and acted towards him as if he were a 
child. In this way she saw a great deal of 
Him and learned tne whole of his history. It 
was an ordinary tale of misfortune and poverty, 
heightened somewhat by the fact of the victim's 
being unfitted by superior refinement to endure 
its hardships with ordinary powers. His father 
was a Swede, a man of education, letters, gen¬ 
ius perhapB, and an artist, but a man entirely 
unfitted for active life, by an utter deficiency of 
business talent. He had originally been a man 
of some property, bad followed art rather as an 
amateur than professionally ; and it was only 
when, after his return from Italy and his mar¬ 
riage, misfortunes came upon hiip, and he lost 
his property through the dishonesty of his 
agents, that he had turned to it as a means of 
maintenance. Too proud to live at home, he 
had displayed his want of judgment by emi¬ 
grating to a new country, where the necessity 
to live was yet so supremo that art had nn ex¬ 
istence. Tliey eked out tbeir slender means as 
best they could, the wife toiling with her needle, 
and the* husband collecting a few dollars here 
and there, now by painting a cheap portrait, 
now by the embellishment of signs, and again 
by panelling, teaching drawing, and other mis¬ 
erable fag-ends of his profession. They bad 
done what they could for Oscar, and had tried 
to fit him for more successful work than naa 
fallen to their share. But, just as lie was grow¬ 
ing old enough to profit by their example and 
warning, the wearisomcncss of their mistaken 
life conquered them. The mother died first, 
and next year the father succumbed—both kill¬ 
ed by over work—involuntary suicides, to speak 
in paradox, for the sake of a most pitiful ex¬ 
istence. What little money was in his father's 
pocket when he died—at a wayside tavern, 
where he had stopped for the night, he and his 
son being “on a tramp” in quest oi wont— 
the boy, with a tender pride, had devoted to 
procure his father decent sepulture and a tomb¬ 
stone, and it was with fivo dollars in his pocket 
that Oscar started out to make his way through 
life, without a single friend, footsore and tired 

_ __ _ already, agitated in spirit, and choking with 

id thin, was jX J a t his clothes as he said this, that Lizzie could grief. Is it any wonder that, at the cud of a 
very handsome. Spite of his worn and travel- ^ restrain a smile—“and indeed I will bs month, he found himself penniless, and ready 
soiled clothes, his bared feet and poverty- 
stricken air, he struck her as one who had 
been genteelly bred. As he approached, he 
took off his ragged straw hat, and made her 
a courteous bow. Lizzie thought that Sir 
Charles Grandison could not have done it 
hetter. 

“ Good evening, madam," said he, still keep¬ 
ing his hat off, and speaking most pleasantly, 
with a slow and aecurate enunciation; “ will 
you permit me to get a drink of water from 

your well ? ” t _ ^ _ _ 

“ I will have-you a glass got, my lad," said labor'had’ restored its bright side 

Lizzie, who affected the old-woman when with {, TOr ythj n ir. “ All I have is my health and 


pity. . His frank and ingenuous face 
t to inspire her ever with more confi- 
V “We ao not permit people to starve 
^ have plenty. You want employment, 

I fear you are not strong enough for 
irk. Will you tell me your name ? ” 
Oscar—Oscar Erik Malmstedt.” 

1 is not American. Are you a foreign- 

not, ma’am, but my father was. A 
'and an artist, who came to this country 
" was born.” 

“WJas? Is your father dead ? " 

“TAin an orphan—without a friend in the 
world (that I know of, ma’am. My mother died 
la*t'jR|pk, and my father I helped to bury one 
monw/ago to-day.” 

“ Xoor boy 1 ” cried Lizzie; “ but Oscar, you 
art/dry p&le; sit down; there is a scat, at the 
rol|t!if that tree; Priscilla wilt be here iu a 
moment. I fear you have walked too far to- 
day.‘£ Come, sit down, and tell me more about 
voardelf.” 

had grown alarmingly pale. As she 
S-he started to obey her, but his feet 
to fait. He staggered, reeled, and 
she sprang towards him, with a cry of 
he sank at her feet, fainting. She was 
knees instantly, took his head in her lap, 
^egan chafing his temples, at the same 
/calling loudly for assistance. Priscilla, 
as coining out with the bread and milk, 
ier waiter down, and ran to Miss Lizzie’s 
Lizzie sent her for water and hartshorn, 
till chafed the boy’s pale temples, looseu- 
collar, and nursing his head upon her 
“ Poor child I " she repeated to herself, 
mg over and gazing anxiously into his face, 
is a very handsome face, indeed. Qis hair 
yellow as gold, long and curly, and, though 
unkempt, felt soft and fine as silk to her 
'. The forehead was high and smooth, 
a delicate blue vein in each temple, 
le eyes, whose frank and melancholy look 
so much impressed her, were largo and 
), she remembered, with a delicate spot or 
of amber, that much improved and beauti- 
them. Seldom had she seen such lovely 
and she felt that they injst be indices of 
,ch and lovely soul. The even arch of the 
iws, the nose high, with thin nostrils, full of 
Jtocratic lines, the sweet mouth, all were.full 
iknly beauty. His skin was soft nnd fair— 
fair, indeed, where the sun had not tanned 
■she could see by the part of his neck and 
that the unboltoned collar exposed. Aud 

f inert hand that rested upon tne grass was 
ite and small and soft—not used to work, 
dently. “ Poor child 1 ” murmured she, 
ile her eyes filled up with tears of compas- 
n. What was this new emotion she felt to- 
t the boy whom she was nursing upon her 
? The warm color came into her cheeks, 

„d here .id 4 f „.b..pHnk, s d ii.h B.d.of 

flowers, for which Lizzie had even mere than 8h 7 seemed t0 fee l as if this boy belonged 

her sex’s fondness. Two or three rustic seats ^ if b Altering his fainting form 
also were placed under the trees, and, depend- :-gJ5tJJ ad , ac J u i ted a guardian’s rights to- 
mg from a high branch of the largest oak, hung ^ m _ as £ he had £ een sent to her to be 

a swing made ot grape vine withes, m wined r^ d d y Qr t0 occup y her thoughts, to become 
Miss Lizzie used very frequently to recreate; ti , dfro ' m that t f£ e forth. She bent over 
herself. . She was swaying to and fro m th^ jjg* m bis pale thin 

very swing one June afternoon, with a boohm fo^L-beutover him, with Ins head upon her 

her “"J? 1 kteesand her arm’holding him the/e-hent 

The old folks were still nodding m theirchainr _ thlL t; aop fl l.im 

in wholesome after-dinner 
who was never lonesome 
her book less entertaining 


unexampled kindness he had received at their 
hands. Thereupon the old man told him that 
he would be under Lizzie’s orders, and, turning 
to his daughter, remarked that, as the young 
man’s hands seemed tender and unused to 
work, he had better take a light hoe at first— 
she would find one in the tool-house—and there 
couldn't be a better morning to put out her cab¬ 
bage plants and cauliflowers, aud weed the 
beet 3 and parsnips. Lizzie, with a slight blush 
and some hesitation, which her protege did not 
seem to notice, led the way to the garden, and 
Oscar looked so expectant for his directions, 
that she was in a measure forced to tell him 
what she wanted done, enjoining him at the 
same time not to fatigue himself, as he was not 
used to work. Telling her that he hoped soon 
to be rid of his clumsiness, he took hoe in hand 
and bent over to his task, the weeding of a 
flower-plot, giving evidence, by his sturdy man¬ 
ner, of an intention to make a gardener of him¬ 
self, and enrn his wages. 


■ ^ SXlii kWs and her arm holding him there—bent 

Ier*&“ ?nd L?zzl5 -4 r bil M“ d > the im P u,ae ’ ki3Sed him 

ome, had somehow fomnl W !"|^*£ e e P H e 'm werry pootv, aint he, 
aimng to day than usual fV . “ J 1 


her .letters were all written for the next mail^ 
and so, with the second volume of Pamela ite 
her hands, she had resorted to the swing as tfij 
an old companion. Not swinging so mtich| 
nor reading very much, but giving way to r • 
dreamy sort of thinking, that was delightftilljl 
hazy ; and indefinite — delightfully unlike exj 
ertion, and therefore according with her m 
for, though aw'eminently practical body, 
not given to dreams, nor an admirer of the 
sh ^ et^had her jpgm ente!q/* ^ 

gleamed after the lotos-iBland’s dreamy quiet,* 
the better to induldge itself. The yeuow sua' 
spots fieaked here and there the lawn through ] 
the tree-tops, the dying breeze of evening sigh-V 
ed itself away among the distant pines, the/ 
roses breathed their attar towards her, the- 
honeysuckles were redolent with the burden of. 
their sweets, from the clover-lot came the faint, 
hum of the voluptuous bees, and above there, 
where the view was not intercepted, loitered in¬ 
dolently the moon’s pale-gray crescent. What 
did the wise man mean? Was not all this en¬ 
joyable, worthy to be indulged for its pwn 
sa*ke ? Where was the “ vanitas vamiatum," 
the “ vexation of spirit," in a nature so charm¬ 
ing as this ? Dry your tears, Pamela, and go 
into the country. Cure your dyBpepsy, oh Sol¬ 
omon, banish your concubines, and establish a 
hunting-lodgj in “shady Lebanon.” For life 
is a gift, a tiling perfect of itself, and not ne¬ 
cessarily to be regarded as a mere stage of ex¬ 
istence. Thus ran her thoughts. 

Brnno, the huge brindle mastiff, bays out a 
deep-toned alarum, and Mignonne clatters a 
quick bark. Some one must be coming. Liz¬ 
zie, shaking off her revery, glanced up, and 
saw coming along the road towards the house 
a lad of apparently sixteen years, whose slow, 
heavy, and uncertain step seemed to indicate the 

weariness of long travel. As he drew near, he . glistened wi t h emotion, ad 

glanced wishfully at the house and at her, and “ flUemct t0 thank 

walked yet more slowly. At the gate he hesi¬ 
tated, panaed, half reached out his hand to lift 
the latch, then withdrew it, aud made out as if 
to move on—evidently longing to Btop, bnt fear- 
to do so. His looks were so weary, his 


mg . 

manner so embarassed, and his appearance so 
forlorn, thnt Lizzie’s quick sympathies were 
awakened in his behalf, and in her kindliest 
tones she called out: “ Come iu; the dogs shall 
not harm you I ’’ 

The lad opened the gate, and, as she jumped 
down from the swing, came towards her. He 
was rather tall, and, though pale and thin, was 


Miss Lizzie? ^ 

Lizzie'bluahed deeply, as she looked up, ana 
received, tte water and restoratives from Pris¬ 
cilla, ahl; looking down again, she found the 
boy just opening his languid eyes with a vacant 
stare. _ 

“Poortehile. He's cornin’to, now. epee 
he’m starred, mostjikely. Jest see to his feet, 
ma’am.r.TheVB all blistered and swelled tip, 
qud k-hfeAdih ytoo, as I’m a livin’ sinner. No 
u WQndet> Y?0’di&pt down, honey,” said she to the 
T,t, 'iff"" Jcfkuig .& mpnjent into 

lzzie’s eyes until consciousness of his situation 
returned, began to color deeply, and made an 
effort to rise* 

But Lizzie gently prevented him* u XOu 
must lio still a while yet, and eat something, be¬ 
fore you think of standing. I fear you have 
suffered for food. Bring the milk here.Triscy; 
now, run and get me the brandy from the side¬ 
board. Drink some milk, Oscar. You are too 
young to be left to yourself thus, all alone in 

the world. You might have died to-night"--- 

“ You are very kind, madam," murmured the 

boy—“ too kind. I cannot repay- Indeed 

I am not a beggar,” said he, with a feeble but 
passionate earnestness, that was most piteous. 
«I had money until Yesterday ; but my father 
was poor, and I had to sell the last painting to 
have him buried. There are others, but they 

are in pledge-; but l can work”- 

11 Hush. We do not miss a biscuit ana a glass 
of milk, Oscar; and I am so persuaded that 
you can work, that I inteud to give you a trial. 
Drink this brandy and milk; it will strengthen 
you. Bring that bench here, Priscy, and Oscar 
will eat some chickeu. Do you feel better now, 
Osc&r ? ** 

a Yes, madam—I am well now, almost, and 
when I have eaten will be quite so,” answered 
he, rising to his faet, and staggering to the seat. 
He turned his large eyes towards her, and, while 
" ' added: 

you." 

“ Stop, Oscar. There is no need to tbanR 
me. I do not like to be thanked—iu words, at 
least. You have no home—you wish to work, 
you say. I will give you a trial, and if you 
wish to thank me as I like to be thanked, prove 
that I have not been mistaken in thinking you 
honest and deserving. You will never want 
for friends if you prove to people that you are 
so. : ‘ 


«Oh, indeed will you try me! ’’ cried he, 
trembling with eagerness. “ I have no home— 
mv wants are very few"—be glanced so rueful- 

i .1 1 __ ‘ J I „ lint T nnnlJ 


faithful. Who would not work for you f " added 
he, fervently. 

“But you must rest first, Oscar, or you can¬ 
not do your work well; and when your feet are 
better, we will see if we cannot hunt you up a 
pair of shoes, and get these clothes of yours in 
better order. I think yon are a proud boy, Os- 
ear." _. ... 

“I’ll wash de does to-nignt, miss mzzie, 
volunteered Priscilla. 

“ j have little to be proud of, Miss, said Os¬ 
car. not sadly, for the drink, the meal, and this 
’ - - - • ’ ’ - ---j i—-u» to 

a 


boys, “ but would you not rather have a glass education—and my poor father had ten 

of milk? It is more refreshing, and you seen* t ; meB M mac h, yet nearly starved." 


ri.lTn.nofCtarU.Ws.tao' Vta p.S 

could waft a soul on ite way homeward, as the 
murmur of running waters will lull au infant to 
slumber and to pleasant dreams I 

Thus I remember Miss Betsy in my early 
childhood, and I remember that with my rever¬ 
ence and love for her was mingled a feeling 
indescribably compact of respect, sympathy, 
compassion, and regret, born perhaps ot a 
subtle consciousness that only the touch ol a 
profound sotrow could so exquisitely attune the 

i l . u,nnnndifo Hflrmnnv With the 


Lizzie sent Priscilla to prepare 
the lad, and said to him— 

“ You must be very tired, Oscar, so I 


a room for 


think 


peculiar charm for her. _ _ _ _ 

The little Lizzie grew up into a strong, eyeing him with compassion. 
healthy girl, and then into a fine noble-hearted He colored up. No, thank yon, 

figure, that made her quite attractive. A broad, 
smooth forehead, plenty of rich brown hair, a 

quick-flashing_;ret mild ; ^nd_expressive eye, r--- -- y- r- p -^ ^^ a The 

in a 


tired.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. “If it is no trouble, 

madam," said he, “ I shall be very grateful-” __ 

Lizzie called to one of the servant women. bad better get your rest before yon think 
“ Yon look hungry—are you not ? ” asked she, J p anytb i n g eb , e . Remember, I will be your 

friend if you deserve it” 


profound sotrow could so exquisitely «« m U Um wr »S and them on a waiter, and don’t stay a minute- 1 

nently she was a “Sister of Charity,” m « comported sery well with 

most comnrahensive and beautiful sense of the intelligence and , - ... 

herself to be a woman of strong character, mil 


“ You can trust me, so far ? ” asked he. 
“Yes.” 

He seized her hand and kissed it, and turned 
away after Priscilla. As he did so, Lizzie felt 
le .P. a ““y}. a warm tear upon her hand, and it would prob- 
quick; here are the keys. Bring a pitcher ot ^ bave a Ter y easy matter for her to have 

milk, and some biscuits, ou a plate—and that j gt ^ some Q f ber own j 03 t then ; bnt she re¬ 
piece of cold chicken on the second shelf. Put strained herself, for she was not one of that 

*.1__nnrl ilan^ aiATT A TTlintltP. I DE . _ * • V * t tt t!t A *1 


pluvial class of ladies who, “ like Aprile when hee 
nines down showres,^ can afford a tear for 


uiaiuu wutru —-' * ./i nines uuwu 

comported very well with her reputation for partial aside. When the seryent started on, em _ t^fle ^t touches them. 

ment. She early showed Lizzie turned again towards the ted. Oscar was sent to a quiet, nice ro 

nf elw.nn nil.!T-o^r- fll 11 RPPIT1 ffttllTUSd. HuYC YOU WSltCU fOT tO-USY . . ... , ] anJ Ino. 


term; seeing how universal was her sympathy 
and acquaintance with grief, how untiring her 
efforts to assuage it, from the simple salve of 
honeyed word with which Bhe healed the child s 
cut finger, to the deep and thrilling prayers 
which she made into balm for the bruised and 
broken heart; beholding her intimacy with 
sorrow, her knowledge of- the hidden springs 
of woe, I could not fail, even in my most un¬ 
reasoning childhood, to recognise the faet that 
she must have become acquainted with these 
things through her own heart, that she must 
have learned their language, and been taught 
their mysteries, out of the experiences of her 
own souk Sympathy only follows subjective 
knowledge. To he able to touch with healing 
balsam the very secret spot of sorrow, we must 
have felt the blow ourselves, and, through our 
own-senses, been taught to know where it will 
light hardest, and where the flesh will be sorest. 


of generous impulses, and possessing a keen 
and ready judgment, quick wit, and a mascu¬ 
line power of apprehension. These character¬ 
istics, and her superior education, together 
with her isolated life, and the control she ex¬ 
ercised over her parents, made her at times 
somewhat prononcte. She was fluent, express¬ 
ed her thoughts and feelings freely, and was 
often not a little disputatious. During her 


seem fatigued. "Have you walked far to-day? 
“ From-said he, naming a town 


_ ^ room, where 

Priscilla had water ready, and insisted upon 


he, naming a town. bathine his sore and swollen feet, in spite of his 
« Why, that « more thw twentyto be allowed to do it himself Thus 


were not going further this evening? Where and told to lie abed in the morning 

are you going to?” „ ., .. „ nn tU called, he slept soon the dreamless sleep 

“ I really do not know, madam,” sard he, as ^ ^ a weary chi ld. 

if wishing but unable to conceal the dejection ^ ^ Lizzie.^ea over, the curiosity of ber 

,,™ Dint ?' , „„ parents satisfied, and themselves seen safely to 

He tooled et ber. ^“■JS“|«Kto““ s i r , ’.£rbJd^haipee 
whole 5fe, ,i>e o,ed to be toed of en ugemen^ nonrat, eod thee, Sf ShS coold not ny, upon rellectioo, thot 

and could employ the weapons of log 1 ? ed: , J ***??! m ® earch ««,V. she was satisfied with the course of events. B0 muen a gentleman, tnat lizzie quue lorgoi 

force and aptness which, taken in conjunction week, but at last I have become tired What had caused this sudden and profound in- her need of i gardener, and only thought of the 

with her varied information *nd multifanous mg it m the countey, and trying now to ^ to the young stranger? Tree, he was company her young pretege would be to her. 

reading, made her quite a formidable antag^ make my J^e I ge hungry, lad fainted at her feet, and But Oscar quietly told, them that be was now 

nist. ¥he part of the country m win* something KSKin^knners and in person that at we U, and ready to go to work at whatever they 

lived was but thinly settled, and there were but anyhow, and if nothing else will do, I g® ^ bad not been boro to his present for- pleased to assign Sim, only hoping he would 

few visiters of any education who came that to sea. wwi ne nan »u- -F ... . .5 • -»:•< 

way, except the preachers. Miss. Lizzie bad 
an early bias in favor of theological studies. 


to drop down upon the road ? But he could 
not have fallen at the feet pf one more charita¬ 
bly disposed towards all persons, or more will¬ 
ing to aid him particularly than Lizzie was. 
She melted with tender pity at thought of all 
this poor boy must have gone through, and 
Tnurrelled much that he was so brave and so 
pheerful, notwithstanding. Had it been herself, 
she thought, she must nave hated the whole 
human race for permitting her to suffer so much, 
and she could never have smiled again. But 
there was humor in those soft blue eyes, she 
felt sure, and many a merry dimple of laughter 
lurked perdu about the corners of that little 
mouth. It would be her pleasure to test to 
their full these capacities. Evidently, Lizzie 
had plans that looked considerably farther than 
the mere weeding of her flower-beds, and the 
trimming and training of her vines and shrub- 

h&rv. 

Perhaps there was some relation between 
these ulterior designs and the circumstance of 
her placing a book in Oscar’s hands on one of 
these days, and asking him to read to her from 
it. It was a poem by Dr. Oliver Goldsmith, 
who was a favorite author of the young lady’s, 
on account of his “Vicar of Wakefield”—and 
the name of the poem was “The Traveller”— 

“ Remote, unfriended, solitary, glow, 

Ot by the lezy Icbeldt or wandering Fo-'— 

And the yonng man delivered a page of it with 
such taste, accuracy, polish, and elegance, that 
Miss Lizzie was astonished, and thought that 
some of her preacher friends might learn a les¬ 
son from the lad, that would enable them to 
read their hymns mnch more effectually. In 
effect, she found Oscar to be well educated. 
Getting hold of a pencil this same day, he drew 
something inside the cover of Goldsmith, which, 
when Miss Lizzie examined it, she found to be 
her own portrait, and to her unskillful eyes 
quite a miraculous likeness. 

Hence, when one morning Oscar made his 
appearance at breakfast, clad in his new suit, 
he looked so handsome, so graceful, and withal 
bo much a gentleman, that Lizzie quite forgot 


«tT*. mib*H to the citv mr Door lorn condition. But there was no enticing mys- able to give them something like satisfaction 

^ lexy about him nothing beyond his gool locks and prevent be wu. not ungrateful for the 
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While I waited at the railway station, a train 
in a contrary direction to the one for which I woe 
waiting stopped at the station. There were no 
pasKogers to alight or depart, and it did not stop 
half a minute. I looked vaguely in at them as 
they looked vaguely out—it was again in motion; 
the hiss and the snort and the grunt of the mighty 
animal, all a novelty to me, excited my attention; 
hot through it all I heard a sound, a voioe, a eud- 
den exclamation, my name was spoken in a tono 
I should have recognized anywhere. A face looked 
oat from one of the carriages—it was her face— 
Hester's! I could not tell if she was altered ; I 
*** *1 was herself, and she was gone. The 
train whirled on and I stood like one bewildered. 

1 was roused by the ringing of another bell, 
and a bustle among the porters; the up-train was 
arriving. My first impulse was to start off in the 
direction in which 1 had seen Hester going; but 
the otter impossibility of a clue to where she was 
gBing stopped me. Still, I bad seen her; she 
lived; she had recognised me. and this was such 
unutterable appinem, that 1 thought nothing of 
obstacles, and almost forgot my ticket and other 
nennssaiy preliminaries before 1 took my seat in 
the train for London. 

I had the carriage to myself till we stopped at 
the next station. There a britsska was waiting, 
in which sat a lady so muffled in fun and veils 
that I-could not distinguish her features, for i 
I hfd not yet become accustomed to the desolate 
feeling that I was unlikely to meet any face i! 
knew. A footman and “a little foot-page” were 1 
busied in bringing luggage; then there entered 
the oamige where I aat a dapper little French 
damsel, bearing a load of cloaks and cushions, 
which she arranged very carefully and daintly on 
the seat opposite to me, with a smiling, “Pardon, 
Monsieur, si je vous derange.” The page then 
banded her a basket, which might have contained 
a sleeping infant, so carefully wae it passed from 
one to the other, and so warmly enveloped in a 
satin wadded ooverlet. A sharp snarling bark be¬ 
trayed its inmate—a very small white poodle, 
that appeared to entertain an unequivocal dislike 
to-travelling, however oommodiously his jour¬ 
neys were arranged. The bell rang, the dog 
barked, and the little French abigail was in neat 
trouble. 

“Toioette, Toinette, mamma wants you direct- 
ly,” screamed a child's voioe. 

“What can I do with Mouton? He’ll jump 
out if I leave him,’ 1 said she in veritable distress. 

“I will take care of the dug,” I replied. 

She aearoely stopped to thank me, but sprung 
out of the carriage to assist her mistress, whom 
I expected to find some helpless invalid, and 
•curcely changed my opinion as I saw the bundle 
of shawls and veils approach which I had seen in 
the britsska. 

“No time to lose, ma’am; train just starting,” 
exclaimed the guard. 

But the lady did not harry her languid, haugh¬ 
ty pace. I thought, however, that it was only in 
bravado, for she jumped into the carriage lightly 
enough. She drew back when ube saw me, and 
md: Toinette, did I not tell you to get me an 
empty carnage all to myself?” 

“lee, mifedi; but monsieur is so very amiable , 
and takes such good care of Mouton.” 

At this moment, my thoughts travelled many 
years back, and I remembered my first introduc¬ 
tion to Justina, and her appropriation of my 
8kye terrier. I saw her again as she sat on the 
floor coaxing the wounded animal, and her long 
wild curls dropping to the carpet. 1 fell into a 
reverie, and torgot to observe whether the lady 
of the shawls and cloaks had lifted her veil. A 
tall lean lank girl, about fourteen years old, 
dressed in very short pettiooate and a child's 
flapped bat, bad also taken her plaoe in the car¬ 
riage by the side of Mamselle Toinette. This 
young lady was evidently n6t on good terms with 
Mouton, and frequently elicited a snarl by sundry 
dj pinches, an amusement the seemed greatly to 
myoy. 

“I«ok, ma—look how eross be is; how he hates 
me.** 

“Zittie darling,” returned the lady, toothing 
the marling fcvurite—“Zittie beauty! has sou 
got a naughty cruel sister!” 

“I** *»a! bow can you talk to! Sister, in¬ 
deed!” 

“ R osa m ond, child, you are quite beyond me— 
you an to boisterous. I shall be glad when your 
new governess comes. Toinette, have you got my 
salts? Den dsn, sunt we be glad, Mouton, sou 
love, sant we be left in peace ?” 

It wae very strange, bat in the tender aooents, 
pmaoonoed in a jargon supposed to be suited to 
mains oompreheosion, I seemed to hear a tone 
that vibrated in the past. 

The languid, fine-lady voice in which she ad- 
dnssed her daughter dissipated the illusion, but 
it always returned when she talked to Mouton. 
“Surely, surely, I had heard that voioe.” I be¬ 
came quite anxious that she should raise her veil, 
and it was not very long before my curiosity was 
gratified, lbe thicker veil thrown off, then was 
a prak bonnet enveloped in a shower, or what, I 
believe, ladies call a fall ot bloode; under that 
then wen rotes, and a fall of ringlets; under 
these then was a highly rouged cheek, then then 
wee a double efain, for the lady was fat, unmis- 
fekaMy, unmanagebly fat, in spite of staymak- 
me. For one moment, I turned away almost dis- 
* appeinted; 1 had never eeea the bee before. My 
world was a world of strangers—if they wen not 
friends of tweoty yean’ standiog t they wen noth¬ 
ing to me—I bad no acquaintances. 

I war soon deep hi the poet, my thoughts fol- 
fcwfeg Hester During, whom I had so distinctly 
reoognised, and was determined some way or other 
to tram them. Again I was sroused by tbs tone 
of the bt lady ooaxing her dogT-sbe was looking 
U J **1 end smiling. Her teeth wen white! 

ail mii,ih*mu, maaiwjte. 


pttlally when the knot of her pink bonnet-ribbon 
rather concealed the double chin. That smile 
again—the obcek puckered into certain well- 
known dimples. Yes, I had recognised her! It 
was Msy-rose, very full blown indeed; and the 
pale etripling girl at her side was her daughter. 
How strange it all seemed! She had not reoog- 
niied me, and I resolved not to make myself 
know, unless she discovered me herself. I had 
the precaution, therefore, to disguise my voioe— 
that sure and changeless token of identity, and 
began by making friends with Mouton, who re- 
oeived my advanoee rather sulkily, and eyed me 
suspiciously, as though doteoting something amiss 
in my sudden hutkiness. Sundry civilities then 
pasMd as to the putting up or letting down of 
windows, the interchange of Punch and the Illus¬ 
trated Newt. Fair Rosamond was reprimanded 
ior indulging in a loud aside to Toinette as to 
my personal appearance; my brown boe and 
gray hair I heard discussed. 

“Rosamond, Rosamond, be quiet. Oh what a 
blessing it will be when your pew governess 
oomes? Won’t it Mouton ?*’ 

Then turning to me: “It is euoh a difficult age 
to manage; you would hardly believe how tall she 
is of her age, and how young she ia!” 

“I should hardly think her more than six yean 
old, to look at her mother,” said I. 

“Ob, you flatter me: she ia only juet eleven— 
such a May-pole. Do you know this part of the 
country? she continued, quite graciously. “That 
Urge house on the bill in Sir Lindesay Woleey's 
a cousin of Sir William Coddleton’s. Oh, I for¬ 
got”—with a languid smile—“you do not know 
me—Lady Coddleton!” and she gave a sort of a 
self-introductory bend. I bowed, and felt I ought 
to say something; but as I was not prepared with 
a fictitious name, I said something about honor 
and pleasure,and then, rather apropos to nothing, 
asked if she knew whether Miss Warner's place 
was in this part of the country. 

“Oh,” said she, “do you know her ? She is a 
neighbor of mine, and I see a great deal of her in 
in the country. You know, one must patronize 
one's country neighoora.” 

I looked at the portly Lady Coddleton, not at 
the May-rose, and smiled internally at the idea 
of her patronising Justina Warner; in fact I felt 
rather angry at her presumption. 

“When 1 know Mies Warner,” said I “she did 
not require much patronizing.” 

“On, they say she was quite gay when she was 
young; but ever siooe I hare known her, she is 
just a mere humdrum—no stylo, no fashion about 
her. You never saw such bonnets as she wean. 
And then one meets nobody at her house but 
missionaries, and low-ohuroli preaohers, and dis¬ 
trict-visiting old maids, and converted Jews, and 
that kind of people; nobody one ever saw before, 
or ever wishea to see again. That odious Mr. 
Smalley too!” 

“Ha !” said I. 

Lady Coddleton stopped, and seemed suddenly 
to recollect that I was a stranger: but once in 
the talking vein, it mi not difficult to set her off 
again. 

“Perhaps you aro evangelical,” she said “and 
if so, of course you have beard Mr. Smalley. ” 

“No,” said I—“no; I have only heard his 
name.” 

“Of coarse, l dare say, you iiave heard he is 
going to be married to Miss Warner ?” 

“Married!” exclaimed I, quite startled out of 
my prudunos. “I thought—I fancied he was a 
married man.” 

“Is he indeed? You don’t say so ?” said the 
lady, with the eager, satisfied air of a gossip who 
has just got a new bit of scandal. “Well, 1 al¬ 
ways thought there was something sly and under¬ 
hand about bim; and I am quite sure be wears a 
wig. But I think, as a friend, somebody ought 
to tell Miss Warner.” 

“Oh, pray don’t think,” said I—“don’t iatag- 
iwtol know any thing about it, or about him. 
Rut why should Miss Warner be told ?” 

“Oh dear, 1 thought you knew that it is said 
she is going to be married to him. Nobody ever 
knew be was married before. Did dey Mouton, 
ittie darling?” 

She always softened off the edges of her speeches 
by a tender appeal to Mouton. I was rather 
astounded by wbat I beard, and bad a very par¬ 
donable curiosity to liear more; but I was afraid 
of any direct questions, lest I should be interro¬ 
gated in my turn. Miss Rosamond came to my 
aid. 

“La! ma, it is not Mr. Smalley at all that's 
to marry Miss Warner. Don't you know its 
the new parson ?” 

“Parson! Rosamond, who taught you such a 
vulgar expression, and what should such a child 
as yon know about it? Mouton is quite shocked 
at you.” 

“Pray, let us have Miss Rosamond’s news, 
however,” said I. 

“No, 1 won’t tell you now,” said the preco¬ 
cious young lady, “though I do know a great 
deal more. Nurse Andrews told me; and you 
know, ma, her husband is Miss Warner’s coach- 
man. 
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may. My idea was to aot upon the ohaoge in 
my appearanoe made by fifteen ytors' sojourn in 
India, and to premot myself like a lover in a 
vaudeville, to Justina Warner as some other per¬ 
sonage than myself. The difficulty was in the 
personage I should represent. After various cog¬ 
itations, I resolved on a very matter-of-faot oourse 
which was to write a letter to Mies Warner, in¬ 
troducing an imaginary friend of my own, and 
pleading indispensable business to excuse my own 
delay in visiting her at Whitethorns. 

AH was satisfactory arranged—“Miss Warner 
would be delighted to see any friend of mins,” 
and had fixed the day for my visit. 

Rebold me, then, rather nervous and very shy, 
disdaining a black patch, and trusting to my In¬ 
dian bronsing for disguise, following the name 
of Mr. John Wood into the drawing-room of 
Justina’e house. There wae a sound of many 
voices, and it wae a relief to me to see quite a 
large party assembled. I gave my name to the 
servant, and a lady at the further end of the 
room rose and advanced to meet me. Justina 
Warner, was it indeed herself? The jetty and 
luxuriant hair whioh bad been her ohief charac¬ 
teristic, was closely confined under a cap of al¬ 
most Quaker-like plainness—there was a sharp, 
angular look in her whole figure, and something 
alarmingly deoided in her oountenanoe. At the 
lime I speak of, the fashion of female attire wae 
full and flowing, even beyond the requirements 
of the strictly graceful—flounces, furbelows and 
hanging sleeves were the order of the day: this 
made the absence of all such ornaments the more 
conspioious in Justina’s appearanoe. She wore 
a blaok or dark silk dress clinging dose to her 
thin spare figure, which made her look like a 
very elderly oharity-girl. 

She advanoed to meet me, and as she spoke, 
her voice reminded mo so strongly of the past, 
that I was instantly alive to the necessity of dis¬ 
guising my own. There was one sudden, glance 
at my faoe, but it subsided into a blank ooldness. 

I woe provided with an ear-trumpet, and I wore 
spectacles. I oould have wished there had been 
more feeling in the tone with which she shouted 
to me her inquires after my health, and asked 
when she should see me at Whitethorns. Seeing 
«he did not the least recognize me, I apologised 
for my own absence with great unction, and 
gaining courage to look round, i discovered in 
one of the partly Lady Coddleton. This consid- 
ably complicated the “situation;” but a sense of 
amusement came to my relief, and helpod to free 
me from embarrassment. 

Lady Coddleton bowed and smirked, and I took 
refuge by her side. Justina said: “Oh, yqp 
know my good neighbor, Lady Coddleton, Mr. 
Wood—will you take her into dinner? 

Of course, I oould do no less than bow acqui¬ 
escence; and found myself with the overblown 
May-rose by my side at the dinner-table, rather 
embarrassed by having to keep up my character 
of deafness, as she only required a listener, and 
I was afraid to trust my voice more than I oould 
heir, fearing it might be recognized.” 

Justina took the bead of tho table, and at her 
right hand was a tall, thin, youngish man, who 
had banded ber in. His features were finely 
formed, and his countenance pleasing, though 
somewhat melancholy. The peculiar character 
of his dress mode me immediately recognise him 
sis the “nice” young clergyman who liked to be 
called a priest. 

Mr. Smalley is cut out indeed,” said Lady 
Coddleton to me confidentially. “I do wonder 
which will say grace,” 

I affected not to hear this remark, but bowed 
in polite deafness. 

I was intently watching Justina, and observed 
a tall, stout, florid-faoed man, with very black 
hair, whom I took for the butler, fidgeting be¬ 
hind her chair. She looked annoyed und discon¬ 
certed, and turned, as I thought, to give him 
Home particular order about iciog the champagne. 
His reply was in a low tone; and with an air of 
deference and humility, ho laid his hand on his 
waiscoat, and raised his eyes to the ceiling, all 
of whioh I thought was an odd pantocaine for a 
butler; but still more was I surprised to see him 
ftake the vacant seat at the bottom of the table, 
opposite to Justina, looking round with an air 
of meek triumph as he did so, and waving his 
hand in a patronizing way to the tall, thin man 
at Miss Warner’s right, who forthwith said grace 
and all sat down to table. 

“Well, this is something new !” said my lo¬ 
quacious neighbor. “Nobody ever sits there but 
i;be general; and now there is Mr. Smalley sitting 
at tbo bottom of tie table, and. Mr. Howard de 
Lacy at the top. Which is it to be I wonder? 
How odd my meeting you in the train! But you 
have not asked after Mouton—poor, dear, little 
Mouton. I have brought the child too. Poor, 
liear Miss Warner is always so kind io asking 
her and her governess too.” 

“Soup?” 

“No, thank you. You see I can talk while 
you eat your soap;’“and thus she ran on making 
line almost wish myself deaf in reality. 

“Lady Coddleton,” said Mr. Smalley, bland 
iy, from the end of the table, “might I have the 
honor, the happiness of a glass of wine with you? 
Which do you take? Champagne?—not that I 
should presume to dictate.” 

As he said this, he bowed over the table, and 
raised his eyes to hen in a very insinuating man¬ 
ner. I thought I saw a quick glanoe towards 
Miss Warner, as if to watch the effect on ber; 
but she was earnestly engaged in talking to Mr. 
Howard de Lacy, and the ooquefcry of Mr. Smal¬ 
ley failed in its effect. Lady Coddleton bowed 
languidly, and perferred champagne. Still 
doubling himself over the table, Mr. Smalley 
continued, raising the whitee of his great eyes to 
hers; “May I presume to ’ope you are well tak 
en care of? Is there nothing I oan assist your 
ladyship to? and in all humilarty andsinoerarty 
might I solicit an iotroduotion to your agreeable 
neighbor?” 

Ltdy Coddleton did not look quite so disgusted 
at this address as I expeoted she would. Though 
a falling-star, Mr. Smalley had been a star, so 
she introduced me to bim, whioh I affeoted not to 
bear. I saw him bowing to empty spaoe, while 
I pretended to be examining the dish opposite to 
me. 

“Mr. Smalley wishee to be introduced to you, 
Mr. Wood,” said Lady Coddleton, again raising 
her voioe. 

I bowed this time in reply; and Mr. Smalley 
said behind hie hand to Lady Coddleton: “Ia 
your friend serious ?” 

She elevated her pencilled eyebrows. 

“I mean,” he continued, “is he a Christian? 

“Very fortunately, he is deaf,” said Justina 
Warner from the top of the table, “or he might 
not approve such a question, made in suoh a pub¬ 
lic manner.” 

The eyes were now thrown beeeeehingly at 
Justina. 

“In all humilarty,” be began, “I beg pardon 
if I have offended; but I ’oped Miss Warner 
wonld have felt and sympathised with my anxie- 
Jyna. m ee t i n g s str a ng s r pilgrim ia the land, 
ask, in all siooerarty, whither he is bound— 
whether he is a brand—whether he is a sheep 

Justina rather sharply answered; “there 
time for all things, Mr. Smalley.” 

And 1 oould not help remembering a flaw when 


“So be is,” said Lady Coddleton with an air 
of conviction. “ Well, dear child ?” 

“Why old Mr. Fullerton has got a new eurate 
at Stoke 1/sigh. Such a nioe young man. Nurse 
Andrews says he is; only he likes to be called a 
priest and not a ourate; and he has church ever 
so many times a day; and he won’t dine out on a 
Friday; and Miss Warner wanted to convert him 
—1 don’t know what for, nor what to; and so 
Mr. Howard de Lacy, that's his name—suoh a 
pretty name, is it not?”—Mr. Howard de Lacy 
has quite cut out Mr. Smalley—and John An¬ 
drews is always going up to the parsouage with 
notes and game, and som times little baskets of 
fruit and flowers; and John Andrews thinks”—— 

The goesiping came to a sudden end by the 
stopping of the train. I was anxious to avoid 
recognition and, after a very hasty offer of my 
•ervioee, whioh 1 soaroely waited to have aooepted 
or declined, I quitted the carriage, feeling a 
strange sensation of relief in thus leaving the 
woman who had been the objeot of my early and, 
as I then thought, my unchanging love. There 
was something humiliating in feeling myself, and 
seeing her so altered. The change in her, the 
loss of the whole identity so complete—nothing 
left even to interest me. Simplicity and mere 
prettineas, had these been, then, the only charms 
she had ? Now, she was an empty, vain and vul 
gar woman. 0 May-Rose, would I had not seen 
thee again, thus over-blown, thus divested of all 
bloom. These thoughts recurred, with others 
not lees gloomy, as I sat at my solitary dinner at 
the hotel. The account I had heard of Justina 
was not pleasant, but somehow I was sensible of 
a certain feeling of relief as I ealled it. One 
thing was certain—her engagement, if suoh she 
considered it, with me, was as yet unknown, and 
the vision I had seen of my beloved Hester made 
me long to be free again. I was rather annoyed 
at Udy Coddkton not having recognized me— 
wae I then grown such and old fellow, inch a 

mniely, ghastly, gaant and ominous bird of 
jew,* 

a* 

that I was not to be known again! I was not 
flvwand-forty yet, bat then the climate—the cli¬ 
mate. A aew idea eame to me, whieh 1 wat re¬ 
solved to work oat. I almost laughed aloud as 
it presented itself in various bearings, andrthen 

my oonstitotioaal shyness, whioh seemed to have _ r __ 

returned upon me with almost boyish foroe, or she would have laughed outright at each a epeeoh. 
u Bl# ^ i h>ok upon it with die* Nothing very interesting ooouxred during d in¬ 
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ner. Mr. Howard de Lacy soaroely spoke above 
a whisper with Juetina. When the ladies retir¬ 
ed, Mr. Smalley took a vacant seat next me, pro¬ 
viding bimeelf with two dishes of cnodled fhiite 
within reach, and helping himself to hamper* 
every time the bottle passed. 

I found De Lacy frank, though timid, intelli¬ 
gent, though with strong prejudices. He inter- 
eeted me very mnob; and the more so, as I Fad 
been prepared for a mere priestly coxoomb—a 
species of vanity most especially abhorrent to 
me—because its meanness and littleness appear 
doubly despicable while sheltered under a sanct¬ 
uary that is in itself inviolable. 

We were the first to obey the summons to the 
drawing-room, and continued in conversation as 
we entered. He grew abstracted, however, and 
I saw him color as he glanced to where Justina 
sat. “That is all right,” I thought. “I will 
try and find out if he cares for herself or her 
fortune.” 

Seated at a round table, a fair assemblage of 
pink cheeks and white muslins, were busily en¬ 
gaged in sewing and making a variety of coarse 
garments for poor people; nor these only, but 
an infinite ohoioe of wbat are called fancy arti¬ 
cles for a bazaar. Not that I found this oat by 
intuition, for 1 was considerably puzzled as to 
wbat was the possible object of their employ¬ 
ment—the strange shaped pieces of red cloth I 
saw cut and stitched, and the small dolls in very 
unpiotureeque nudity. Then the oonfeesion of 
tongues that prevailed, the eonstant appeals to 
Miss Warner. “0, Min Warner, where shall I 
find anything to make a sack for my chimney¬ 
sweep? He is such a lovely chimney-sweep!” 
“Three flannel petticoats and six pen-wipers, a 
baby’s cap, and a spectacle-wiper: is that enough 
for one lot?” “And the bouquets! we’ll make 
them pay plenty for the bouquets; half-a-crown 
apiece—shall we, Min Warner? and take no 
change?” Justina sat a little apart and was 
evidently bored. I noticed all this as we entered 
the first drawing-room, which opened into the 
one in whioh they sat, before our entrance was 
perceived. De Lacy was standing irresolute, not 
venturing to approaoh Justina, when the further 
door opened, and a voioe was beard:— 

“Ah, my young friend, how lovely is yonr dil¬ 
igence in the cause of charity! Oh, that the 
worldly-minded and the scoffers would but consid¬ 
er and bring it home to their own buzzoms ! 

“ ‘How doth the little busy beo' *- 

At this period of the^ discourse, Justina rose 
suddenly, and walking towards the plaoe where 
Mr. De Lacy and I stood—“I daresay,” said she 
somewhat abruptly to me, “you have no such 
things as fancy-fairs in India, and I think our 
mutual friend told me you had been with bim in 
Iodia.” 

I felt myself color as I said: “Yes; we were 
very muoh together. Our Indian ladies are much 
too indolent and languid for anything of the sort, 
Tj be busy, is quite an unknown word with 
them.” 

“Be kind enough,” she continued, “to tell 
something real and practical as to the state of 
their minds. I have had it in contemplation to 
raise funds and send out missionaries among the 
ladies of Calcutta.” 

A glass-door leading to the lawn stood open, 
and Justina led the way into the gqrden, leaving 
her young fancy-workers to themselves and their 
own counsels. 

“But how would you choose your envoys or 
missionaries, that they should be different from 
those of the established church, and what au¬ 
thority would they bear among a class much the 
same as your own in England?” said De Lacy, 
mildly interposing. He bad joined us as we 
passed out. 

“Ah, yes,” said she, “it would be difficult to 
choose them. Why should they not be women?'’ 

He laughed outright. It was a hearty laugh, 
without the least tincture of a sneer, and I liked 
him for it. The infection caught me, and 1 
laughed too. 

“What! you, too, find my notion merely ridic¬ 
ulous,” said Justina, but not angrily. 

“Forgive me,” said I, “but there is something 
in me, an old Iedian, irresistibly ridiculous in 
your charitable notion of sending out a freight of 
governesses for the fashionable ladies of Calcutta. 
Why not send your missionaries to Paris or Rome, 
or—charity begins at home—to London or Brigh 
ton, or still nearer home?” 

I could not resist glancing towards the end of 
tho room, where, through the open window, 
might be seen Lady Coddleton reolining on an ot¬ 
toman, dividing her conversation between Mouton 
and an anti-fancy-fair lady, on a visit in the 
neighborhood. 

Justina answered my glance by saying: “You 
are right; and it is curious enough that she has 
got just such a missionary as she wante, if she 
did but know it.” 

“Mr. Smalley ?” said I, glancing towards that 
gentleman, who was still at the bazaar table, pi¬ 
ously flirting with the silken curls and white 
muslins. 

Justina’s brow darkened for a moment, but the 
shade gave place to one of tboee gleams of irre¬ 
sistible amusement, that brought her back to me 
completely as in days long past. Miss Rose, or, 
as her mother called her, Roeamond Coddleton, 
had joined the group at the table, and, at this 
moment, had selected a chimney-sweep doll, whioh 
she held up, and made gesticulute in ludicrous 
imitation of that reverend gentleman’s action. 

Justina held up her finger, and called Rosa¬ 
mond to her, who came looking very disconcerted 
till sho detected Miss Warner’s involuntary smile. 

“No,” Justina replied to me, “not Mr. Smal¬ 
ley, but-Rose, my dear, where is Miss Mare- 

ton to-night ?” 

“Oh, dear, I wish you would ask her to oome 
down, dear Mise Warner. She staye moping up 
stairs, and she won’t come down, now then’s 
company. 1 declare I'll go up stain again, if 
she won’t, and stay there.” 

“Now,” continued Justina, tons, “this young 
woman, this Miss Man ton, is just a specimen 
of”- 

“Woman’s misrion,* 1 ventured Mr. De Lacy. 

“No, no! I will not be laughed out of my no¬ 
tion this time. Besides, Miss Mars ton is perfec¬ 
tion.” 

“What a dreadful woman she most be!” said 
I. “She would never do in India.” 

“Now, I am quite determined to introduce her 
to yon,” said Justina: “yon shall see lam in 
earnest.” 

“Gall Miss Marston a dreadful woman!” ex- 
olaimed Rosamond indignantly. 

“Ob, but,” said I, “I have sash a horror of 
governesses. I always think of my sister in her 
back-board”- 

Justina suddenly, for sbe was qoiok in all her 
movements, left thqjawn, and entered the house 
with Roeamond. 

De Lacy looked at me eearohingly; then mid 
with a strong effort: “Forgive me, if I presume 
too mueh on our short acquaintance; but there 
is a question I must ask you; you are the friend 

of-Tell me, is it true—that is, if it is not a 

matter of confidence—is it true that Miss Warner 
•ia engaged to your friend?” 

“I will answer you candidly,” said I. “A 
sort of engagement was made while my friend 
was in India: it rests with Justina Warner to 
caned that engagement if—if die has repented 
it, as one of ber hasty decisions. Will yon be 
equally candid with me? Yon we in te res te d in 


lb* qatMfon. Do y#a Uift, no yo» UflM 
it it Mi* Wiroa’l Mb to WM ib»t 
meat?” 

He blushed through bis palenem like a school¬ 
girl. 

“Foigive ipy plainness,” I continued, “but I 
have strong reasons for urging a decided oourse 
Will you tell me, then, plainly, if Mise Warner 
were free, wonld yon propose to her yourself ?” 

He stepped back, quite in alarm. “Myself! 
Ob, 1 should never venture. I never could bear 
her refusal, and the scorn with whioh sbe might 
overwhelm me—me, a poor younger brother, she 
would think, seeking to many an heinss. I 
have sometimes ventured to wish she were poor.” 

“But have you never tried to ascertain—have 
you no notion bow she stands affisoted towards 
you ?” 

“No—o. Ob, no—not the least.” 

Yet I saw his pale faoe brighten up, and a sort 
of hopeful gleam flit aorocsit, whioh told another 
tale. 

“And suppoce I should try to asoertain it for 
you?” 

He looked at me with doubtful wonder, and 
then said calmly but resolutely; “No; you have 
surprised from me a secret whioh I never meant 
to betray—yon, a stranger. I do not deny it, I 
love Justina Warner more deeply than she is the 
least aware of. She treats me as a friend; she 
lias never seen in me a pretender to ber hand; if 
ihe did, I might forfeit that position whioh is 
no* so dear to me. I love Justina Warner, but 
ih shall never know it.” 

* ‘At least not through any other than yourself,” 
mid I, turning round, for there stood Justina 
Warner just behind us. 

De Lacy clasped his hands over bis eyes, and 
looked as if he longed to make one bolt over the 
garden-wall. Justina looked disconcerted, but 
not displeased: no, I am certain she was not dis¬ 
pleased ; and though the flush of animation and 
joy brought back herself in her young days to my 
fancy; yet not even my vanity oould take um¬ 
brage. Sbe was turning to go* bnt I caught her 
hand. 

“Let me take the privilege of an old friend,*’ 
1 said—“a very old friend.”—There was the 
same quiek look at my face. 

“It is!—it must be. How oould I be so blind? 
Gerald! what a silly trick you have played me; 
I never will forgive you!” 

“Not quite so silly either,” I replied, still re¬ 
taining her band: “I have made gnat discover¬ 
ies by it. I bare found out that I am fifteen 
yean older; that such as I am now, you only 
consider jounelf bound to me in honor, and 
frankly, and freely, and truly, I give yon back 
your promise.” 

“What! you mill not have me ?” said she, and 
looked out of her dark eyes with the merry, gyp- 
iy smile ol the old days. Sbe would have turned 
away, before I could answer, to join the rest of 
the party. 

Wbat had become of poor Howard de Lacy I 
know not, but I found myself alone with Justina 
Warner. She said in her old quiok manner, and 
with a sort of mutineric that rather alarmed me. 

“And so you have come down in this melodra¬ 
matic fashion to renounce me forever?” 

“Not quite,” replied I, laughing. “I am 
quite ready to fulfill our engagement, if—if yon 
do me the honor to insist on preferring a battered 
scourged, gray-haired old Indian, to any one else 
in the world.” 

She glanoed at me askanoe, with eyes that 
looked very mischievous, in spite of the prim cap 
to see if I was in earnest, then she turned her 
head away. 

“Forgive me, dear Justina,” I continued, “and 
hear my justification. Sinoe that decision, by 
which we both agreed to abide, I have ascertained 
the existence of one—of the one—in short, the 
only woman—the--I mean Hester Dering.’* 

“Thank yon!” said Justina, with the little re¬ 
served manner that belonged to the prim cap, 
“for that balm to my vanity. I thought perhaps 
you had gone distraught by a vision of your first 
love, Rose May, who, I dare say, exists some¬ 
where too.” 

“Do you not know, then,” exclaimed I, who 
Rose May is ? And she, too, passes me as a 
stranger—it is truly heart-rending.” 

All this time I was thinking of Hester’s excla¬ 
mation— she had known me at onoe. Just at 
this moment there loomed upon us, at the end of 
the garden-walk, capacious Lady Coddleton, who 
had condescended to plaoe the tips of her fingers 
oo the arm of Mr. Smalley, who was carrying 
Mouton on the other. 

“There!” said I—“can you oonoeive it possi¬ 
ble that was onoe my May-Roce! 0 world! 0 
life ! 0 time!” 

Justina was almost too astonished to reply at 
first; thm she said: 

“Is it possible, Gerald? And you, too, whom 
I did not know, and myself—shonld you not have 
known me?” 

“Oh, yee,” said I—“anywhere. Take off that 
odious cap, and you will look just like yourself. 
As you bave been talking to me now, I quite 
v/bndered I had thought you altered at first. It 
is the mind that never alters, and now you are 
your own natural self. You have quite forgiven 
me, bave you not, Justina? And if I may ven¬ 
ture any advioe—But here oomes poor De Lacy 
again. He will perhaps advise yon better than I 


oan. 


» 


“He is so young!” 

“And yet you, with that buoyant, youthful 
character, which he eo well understanfe, are 
younger still. I believe he sincerely loves you; 
but he is poor, noble-minded, and sensitive: be 
shrinks from the idea V seeking you for your 
fortune.” 

I did not wait for her reply, but turned down 
another alley, and left the two together. I felt 
happy and relieved that I was free, and my task 
of tracing Heater Dering was now, I thought, 
easy; though, from the failure of all former ef¬ 
forts, I was at a loss how to oommeooemy search. 
Pondering on this, I wandered on still in the gar¬ 
den alone, till a bell, ringing from the bouse, 
made me turn my steps mechanically that way. 
A voioe near me roused me from my dree ms; it 
was that of Rose Coddleton. 

“There now, Miss Manton, there’s the tea-bell; 
and do, pray, come into tbe drawing-room as 
soon as we bave taken off our bonnets. I shall 
go in now, and get my hair done smooth. I wish 
ma would let me bave it tuned op. I am sure 
I am much too old for plaits, only ma likes me to 
look quite a child, I know.” 

The young lady darted off, jumping over a 
flower-bed, and scrambling through tbe shrube, 
leaving her governs* to follow; and I oould not 
avoid meeting her as she walked leisurely along 
tbe narrow path of the shrubbery. We were 
dose to each other before I looked up to observe 
her, and there—was it troth ? Was it a dream, 
or the image that had so strangely filled my 
mind ? It was really and truly Hester Dering. 
She stood not one moment irresolute; her recog¬ 
nition of me was as instaatooeooe as my own of 
her; then with a smothered cry, she Ml into my 
arms, and I olasped ber dose to my heart, as if I 
feared to lose her again. 

The tea-bell had rang in vain, and the dosing 
evening alone reminded us to return to the bouse. 

Harter had passed through a life of sorrow and 
solving since we had parted. I mart only here 
briefly say what bad fed her to hsr promnl posi¬ 
tion. 


Her moth*Rad disd, and bar father marrfed 
again, foolishly, a young and frivolous wife. Hsr 
own marriage seemed tbe only chanos of esoape 
from a miserable home; but sbe refused all solic¬ 
itations on this point, and by so doing, so entire¬ 
ly offended her father, that he made no opposi 
tion to her residing with tbe aunt (for her unde 
was dead) with whom she had been before travel 
ing that memorable summer. With her aunt 
she passed some tranquil years, till she was sum¬ 
moned to attend her father's death-bed. He died 
of apoplexy, and never spoke after sbe arrived. 
His affairs proved to be in the greatest disorder, 
and except the settlement aside on bis widow, 
all that remained for Hester was a roars pittance. 

Most unhappily, too, the kind annt, who bad 
been more than a mother to Hester, suffered as 
well as heiedf from the ruin of Mr. Dering, all 
her fortune, at her husband’s death, having be en 
placed in his hands for investment. Thus re¬ 
duced in circumstanoee, Hester had again to de¬ 
cline the renewed addressee of a very disinterested 
admirer; but sbe would not leave her aunt, whose 
health was in a very declining state; and remov¬ 
ing to London, that wildernees where they might 
be tbe most unknown, Hester addod to their small 
means of subsistence by selling her paintings and 
teaching music. 

At last, ber aunt died; and till then she had 
never loet oourage, nor felt entirely alone. Sbe 
did not toll me—perhape she has not told me yet 
—all she suffered at this time; sickness, poverty, 
and a despondency that made her unable to use 
the means that had before supported them both. 
They had changed their name with their fallen 
circumstances; and it was through the means of 
one of her musical pupils that Hester at last ob¬ 
tained a place as governess with Lady Coddleton. 

“And eo, you knew me direotly, Heater,” said 
I, “in spite of my brown faoe and gray hair; and 
neither of the others did. And you, I don’t see 
that yon are tbe least altered, though yon have 
had a whole life of suffering to wear you down, 
while they have never had a care nor a trouble 
but of their own making. How is this?” 

“Because, I suppose, we knew each other by 
the soul, which ‘the others,’ as you call them, 
never did. That never alters, dear Gerald, that 
never grows old.” 

Hester and I were soon after married, and 
afterwards spent some time abroad. I had de¬ 
sired Williamson to write me at Florence if any 
very desirable purchase of “bouse and land’ 
should oome to hie knowledge. He presently 
wrote accordingly, to tell me that Miss Warner’s 
place, Whitethorns, was to be sold, and in his 
opinion, would just suit me. 

I hurried to Hester with the fetter, in which 
there was not a word of Justina, nor any reason 
given for the sale of her property. I then looked 
vaguely through the English newspapers. They 
were full of tidings of fearful interest, for it was 
at the height of the Crimean war—that sodden 
reality of horror which brought such bitter expe¬ 
riences of sorrow, privation, disease, suffering, 
and “sundry kinds of death,” into a class in 
England with whom all this bad before been os 
mere words. I had but few friends for whom to 
feet a personal anxiety, and Hester took the pa¬ 
per from my hands to look for marriages. An 
exclamation of amused surprise eseaped her. 

“0 Gerald! guess who is married ?” 

“Juetina Warner, of course.” 

“Oh, you forget that marriage was fixed for 
the week after we left England. Guam again.” 

“No—tell me.” 

“Well, then, Lady Coddleton to the Rev. Sam¬ 
uel Smalley.” 

I ought not to have been surprised, bnt some¬ 
how the identity of Lady Coddleton with Rose 
May flashed suddenly across me, and I felt almost 
personally insulted that she had made so foolish 
a choice. 1 felt literally ashamed of her and of 
my suooessor. Hester was lenient in her judg¬ 
ment, but oould not discuss the subject without 
laughing. 

We had returned to London, and almost the 
first visit we reoeived at our hotel in Albemarle 
Street was from Howard de Lacy. He was duly 
preoeded by his card, or I should scarcely bave 
recognized him, so worn he looked, eo altered, 
and there was an ominous hectic in his hollow 
cheeks. I felt sure there was something wrong, 
something amiss; yet, with that strange reserve 
only comprehensible between two shy Englishmen, 
we neither of us pronounced tbe name of Justina. 

Hester came suddenly in upon us, and at onoe 
exclaimed: “But Justina, why is she not with 
you ? Is she well ? Tell me where I shall find 
her?” 

it was some moments before be replied—tbe 
two red spots on his cheeks grew redder, and then 
quite pale. “Mise Warner,” said he, “is in tbe 
Crimea.” 

“In the Crimea!” repeated I. 

“Not married!” exclaimed my wife. 

He wrung my hand, and was quite unable to 
speak. At lart he said: “Gerald, she is a noble 
creature! I am not worthy of her, and ought 
not to oomplain. As you have been abroad, and 
have not perhape ceen the newspapers, it must 
oome on you strangely enough; and tbe name of 
Florence Nightingale would tell you nothing. 
Her story seems, indeed, to belong to the sge of 
mints and martyrs, and to give a touch of beauty 
and dignity to ours, a glory of courage and de¬ 
votedness. But of Justina—do not ask me to 
tell you tbe details of bow it all came about. 
She is one of the hospital mines at Scutari.” 

“But, after all,” I said, “your engagement 
continues? She will return; and then”- 

He looked more disconsolate than ever. “No,” 
said he, “all is over between os. The fetters she 
has written to me sinoe her departure bave dis¬ 
solved our engagement.” 

I was struck with his pertinacity in refusing 
every hope drawn from suggestions of caprios or 
instability in his admired Justina. He seemed 
determined to think her resolution irrevocable, 
and wae eo engrossed with tbe idea of her sacri¬ 
fice of bimeelf, that he scarcely wished to see her 
oome down from the pedestal where he had placed 
ber. 

“Poor De Lacy,” said I, ae he rioted tbe door; 
“he will not live long: be looks as if he were 
going into a deoline.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Hester, and she looked 
as incredulously hard as Barbara Alfeyne herself; 
“at feast, not for the love of Justina Warner.” 

Two yean after this, when Hester and I wen 
quietly settled in our English home, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard de Lacy came to pay ns a visit of 
a “parson’s week.” Mn. Howard de Lacy was 
very fair, very girlish, with the clear transparent 
freshness and mild eyee of one of Francia’s Ma¬ 
donnas. She was a distant cousin of her hus¬ 
band’s, and they were so muoh alike that perhape 
it was the only reason they had never before ap¬ 
preciated each other. Howard still oolored at 
tbe name of Justina Warner—a name never 
changed. She has kept a resolution at last. 

She returned from her pilgrimage among the 
lart of the brave fedy-noism, “a sadder and a 
wiser” woman, bat a much happier one. This 
time, it had not been the mere apart of enthusi¬ 
asm—a simply benevolent amommrot; it had 
been a reality; charity, baptised in tbe fiery 
chalice of self-eacrifioe. 

Jeetioa Warner had feond at length her voca¬ 
tion, and a worthy aim for her active energise. 
Her charities are not confined to one department- 2 

•be helps the poor, te aoh m the jrmg, and mo* 


the ffok. Troth, however, compels me to 
that hers is not such a complete reformation from 
all eccentricity and whim as I should feel proud 
to present my readers as a moral at the conclusion 
of this story. There are no such sudden trans- 
formations in real life. Yet few acquainted with 
Justina Warner as the is, would wish her difier- 
eot. from herself. You would never even wish 
ber younger—the handsome, cheery, matronly 
spinster! No hesband invented on purpose coaid 
possibly have made ber happier than the is. She 
has succeeded to a noble fortune, on the death of 
the General, and she has leaned the lemon how 
to urn it nobly, for she ha* studied the wants of 
others. 

We are all getting for into the “middle ages’* 
pow,«nd often talk of them bygone days over 
Christmas firm and on summer holidays. We 
also talk of future ones; and there is a marriage 
on the tapis between my second daughter, Justi- 
na*s godchild, and Howard de Lacy’s eldest son. 
I did not half like it at first, but it was Mias 
Warner who insisted on gaining my consent. 
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POISONOUS DRINK. 

We have several times lately spoken of the 
fearful poisons that are introduced into the vari¬ 
ous liquors sold at the dram shops in the cities of 
this country. One of the editors of the New 
York Tribune lately got possession of a confi¬ 
dential circular of a certain German doctor in 
that-city, who makes a business of this vile and 
murderous manufacture. The doctor offers to 
trade cognac oils, extracts of brandy, Holland 
and London gin, oil of rye for prodqcing su¬ 
perior Monongahela or Bourbon whiskey from 
common corn spirit, essence of rum, peach and 
cheny brandies, and invaluable preparations for 
giving age and body to new liquors. He guar¬ 
antees to produce six barrels of good merchant¬ 
able brandy from one ounce of best cognac oil. 
Then he has cherry juice and Malva coloring for 
the manufacture of port wine. The manufac¬ 
ture of claret is also provided for. The same 
wonders can be performed by the gin and whis¬ 
key essences, yielding a fabulous figure of profit 
to the dealer, and producing an astonishing 
amount of vital heat in the ventricular institu¬ 
tions of the consuming consumer. The exposer 
of these frauds upon the thirsty, scarcely hopes 
’ to do much good by his revelations, and he seems 
to have settled down jnto the belief that the tip¬ 
plers of New York will no more than heretofore 
stand upon the qnality of their tipple, but will 
tipple whenever and wherever the tipple can be 
got at. The same reflection, we are sorry to 
admit, applies to Boston. 


HYPOCRISY. 

We observe by our English journals an an¬ 
nouncement just mado that " the court will go 
into mourning for the late lung of Naples for 
ten days, commencing on Thursday next, the 9th 
instant. 1 ' Such is the announcement of the 
Court Circular, published under the patronage of 
the palace at London. For ten days the distin¬ 
guished attendants of her majesty, from the first 
lord of the bedchamber to the lowest lady of the 
royal wardrobes, to say nothing of other digni¬ 
taries of more political import, ore to mourn the 
departure of King Bomba of Naples ! He was 
universally regarded as the worst man in Europe, 
whether on or off the throne, and his death is to 
he lamented, as if it had been a great public ca¬ 
lamity. The New York Evening Post, remark¬ 
ing upon this tomfoolery, observes that daring 
the year that has past the world has lost several 
of its most eminent men—Humboldt, whoso 
name for nearly a century has been connected 
with every intellectual labor; Hallam, destined 
to a permanent place in English literature; De 
Tocqueville, the most philosophic of statesmen, 
and Joseph Sturge, the most indefatigable of 
philanthropists, besides others whose lives have 
adorned and benefited their kind, bnt the Court 
Circular has scarcely so much as chronicled 
these events, while the demiso of the tyrant of 
Naples, a man with whom the British govern¬ 
ment has for some years refusedAo -hold diplo¬ 
matic relations because of his scandalous and in- 
bnman career, is proclaimed an occasion for 
tributes of posthumous resp'ect. Of what lies 
are the daily lives of those high in station for 
the most part made up 1 

Steeeoscotes. —The rage for stereoscopes 
seems to increase by what it feeds on. No won¬ 
der. It is enchanting to have statues, cities, 
bridges, all the wonders of the Old World, in a 
compass of a small box, and ready to rise up be¬ 
fore yonr eyes as at a wave of the enchanter’s 
wand. 


A Funr.—Longfellow says, a woman of more 
heanty than sense; more accomplishments than 
learning; more charms of person than grace of 
mind; more admirers than friends; more fools 
than wise men for attendants. 


Off to the Wars. —Carl Benson writes to 
the Spirit of the Times that among the French 
young gentlemen who are off to the wars, is the 
Baron de Courval, who only a short time since 
married on American heiress. 


The Clat Monument. —The Henry Clay 
Monument at Lexington is now more than one 
hundred feethigh, and nearly ready for the capital, 
on which is to stand the statue of the statesman. 


Sharp Retort. —" I do not wish your asser¬ 
tions to pass for truth, madam." “ Yon can 
easily prevent it, sir, by repeating them yonraelf." 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 

Mr. Dodge, oar late Minister to Spain, has re¬ 
cently been at Washington, and has damped the 
ardor of the Cubaneers somewhat by the repre¬ 
sentations which be has made to tho president, 
of the otter impracticability of the Spanish cab¬ 
inet in the matter of trading for Cuba. Spain 
is sufficiently impoverished, bat too prond to be 
very poor in spirit. She regards the retention of 
Cuba, her last bold here, where she was once so 
rich, as a question of honor; and like individu¬ 
als who really have no honor to speak of, makes 
that subtile virtue a matter of special boost. Mr. 
Dodge thinks Jonathan’s enteness will never pre¬ 
vail over this Castilian vanity, and that nothing 
bnt the last necessity will induce Spain to relin¬ 
quish her right and title to Cuba. It is only the 
Cubaneers rampant, however, who ore discour¬ 
aged or disturbed by the representations of Mr. 
Dodge. .These representations present the sub¬ 
ject in no new phase. The Spanish government, 
from the outset, has met all onr approaches in 
reference to the purchase of Cuba, direct and in¬ 
direct, with a positive, absolute and uncondi¬ 
tional refnsal to sell at any time, or upon any 
terms. The president is well aware of this de¬ 
termination of Spain not to part with Cuba, even 
for a consideration; but is probably aware that 
the time must nevertheless come when the trans¬ 
fer mast be made; and there is nothing, we ven¬ 
ture to say, in the present aspect of the question, 
which will occasion a change or modification of 
his cherished purpose of acquiring Cuba at the 
practicable time and in the right way. Come it 
must, sooner or later—it is “ destiny.” 


A CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 

A letter from Trebizond, of the 14th of May, 
in tho Levant Herald, says: A party of Circas¬ 
sian dealers arrived hero lately, having among 
their " stock ” a young houri Home 14 years of 
age. In proof of her nnusual beauty, I may at 
once mention that the price set upon her was 
and is 200,000 piastres. Some days after the 
landing of the owners of this Circassian gem, a 
relation of hers arrived and claimed her from her 
possessors, who it seems had stolen her from her 
home. Ho claimed her restoration to himself, 
bnt, I need hardly say, in vain; the owners of so 
variable a piece of merchandise were not the 
men to give it np through any sentimental weak¬ 
ness. The disputo was at last referred to the 
pacha’s arbitration, much against the will of the 
young beauty herself, who protested against re¬ 
turning to her native hilts, and stoutly held out 
for going to Stamboul—the paradise of a Circas¬ 
sian girl’s imagination. Before tho pacha, how¬ 
ever, conld deliver his judgment on the matter, 
the dispute was settled by the relation foregoing 
his claims for a consideration, and accordingly 
the young beauty and her friends embarked for 
Constantinople. 


Victoria’s Children. —There are nine chil¬ 
dren of Victoria and Prince Albert, four boys 
and five girls. They are all, except the princess 
royal, to be provided with partners by marriage, 
and these partners mnst be fonnd among the 
royal families of the continent. As most of the 
sprigs of royalty on the continent are poor, it 
will cost England a handsome sum of money to 
support, in royal style, these children. 


Fruit at the West. —Letters from tho West 
report a great crop of raspberries this year. 
They are retailed at ten cents a quart in Cincin¬ 
nati, and would be cheaper were it not for the 
large export trado. Currants are scarce in Ohio, 
and sell for more than berries. 


Irish Wit. —A Dublin car-driver hailed a 
passenger, and asked him if he wanted a car 1 
The latter said “no,” he was able to walk. 
“May yonr honor long be able, bnt seldom wil¬ 
ling,” was the sharp but conrteons reply. 

English Wit. —Sidney Smith, while passing 
through a by-street behind St. Paul’s, heard two 
women abasing each other from opposite houses. 
“ They will never agree," said the wit; “they 
argue from different premises.” 


Queer. —Isn’t it singular that an ill-natured 
shopkeeper should ever offer to sell his good 
will, when all the world knows that ho hasn't 
.got any 1 

Marriage. —Marriage is the best state for a 
man in general; and every man is a worse man 
in proportion as ho is unfit for the married state. 
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ROSE ELMER; 

OK. 

A DIVIDED HEART AND A DIVIDED LIFE. 


BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 


It was early on the morning of a lovely day in June, A. D. 
1800, that a rather large group of idlers gathered in front of 
the Etheridge arms, a quaint old tavern, in the ancient little 
town of Swinburne, in the west of England. 

By their looks and conversation, it was evident that some 
event of unusual importance was expected to come off. 

They were, in fact, awaiting the arrival of the mail conch, 
which was to bring down Colonel Hastings, and his son Al¬ 
bert, who was the bridegroom elect of Lady Etheridge, 
Baroness of Swinburne, the last of her race, and sole heiress 
of the immense wealth and vast estates of her lordly ances¬ 
tors. 

The nuptials were to bo celebrated on the following day ; 
and the retainers and neighbors of the noble bride, who al¬ 
most worshipped her for her goodness of heart, were anxious 
to see the man who was to be their beloved “ lady’s ” hus¬ 
band. 

They had not long to wait. The coach soon came thunder¬ 
ing up to the door; and as soon as the steps were let down by 
the obsequious landlord, Colonel Hastings issued forth. He 
was an elderly gentleman, tall, spare, and stooping; was 
clothed in a suit of clerical black ; and his pale, thin, long 
face was surrounded by hair and whiskers pennaturcly gray, 
lie was closely attended by his secretary — Ferdinand Cas- 
sinovo — an Italian, of such graceful mien and dignified bear¬ 
ing, that ho might have been taken for a prince of the blood 
attended by an old gentleman in waiting. 

Next came forth a yonng gentleman whose handsomo per¬ 
son and haughty manner at once attracted general attention. 
His form was tall, and finely proportioned, crowned by a 
haughty head and face, with high aquiline features, fair and 
fresh complexion, light blue eyes, and very light, flaxen hair. 
His expression of countenance, in keeping with his whole 
manner, was stern almost to repellant severity. Great beauty 
of person, with great dignity of manner, forms a combination 
very attractive to most young women, and perhaps it was this 
that fascinated the young heiress of Swinburne Castle, for this 
was Albert Hastings, the bridegroom elect. He was followed 
into the house by his valet, bearing his dressing case. 

After a slight repast, Colonel Hasting*, attended by Cas- 
finove, drove off to the castle to have a preliminary interview 
with Lady Etheridge, (who was his ward,) and arrange the 
marriage settlements. On arriving at the lordly castle, Cas- 
sinove was shown into a sitting-room, while the colonel pro¬ 
ceeded to the library, whither his ward was requested to come 
to meet him. 

As the young Italian paced up and down the room, occasion¬ 
ally pausing before a full-length mirror, which reflected the 
spacious window (reaching from ceiling to floor) and the pic¬ 
turesque landscape beyond, suddenly among the roses outside, 
glided a purple-draped female figure that immediately rivet- 
ted his attention. It was a woman in the earliest bloom of 
youth. As young Cassinove gazed upon her reflected image, 
us lie never gazed upon her , he felt as though a goddess had 
suddenly descended among the flowers. Her form was above 
tho medium height, and well rounded. Her hoad was finely 
formed, and covered with a profusion of jet black, glittering 
hair, that was plainly parted over her broad, expansive fore¬ 
head, and swept around the temples, and wound into a rich 
and massive knot at tho back of the head, llor eyes were 
large, luminous, dark gray orbs, that seemed whenever the 
long veil of lashes .as lifted, to throw a light wherever they 
glanced. Her nose was straight and well formed, her lips 
rounded, and like all the rest, full of character. In the car¬ 
riage of her head and nock, and in her stately footsteps, there 
was a certain natural majesty that, even in a peasant’s dress, 
would have proved her one of nature’s queens. 

The impression made upon the enthusiastic heart of Ferdi¬ 
nand Cassinove was at once vivid, deep, and strong—quick as 
sun-painting, permanent as sculpture. He saw this goddess 
of the intellectual brow and stately step open tho window and 
advance into tho room, and as she approached him he felt his 
whole frame thrill with a strange emotion of blemlid pain and 
delight. Ho dreaded to move, yet, as the needle turns to the 
magnet, he felt himsolf turning from the reflected image to 
face the original. He stood before that queenly form, and 
met those large, luminous dark eyes fixed upon him in royal 
graciousness, as she said — 

“ You aro Colonel Hosting’s secretary, I believe, sir. Pray 
sit down. You will find tho London papers on that table.” 
And, with a graceful bow, tho lady passsed him, and sentod 
herself on a sofa at the extremity of tho room, took up a port¬ 
folio, and was soon deeply engaged with its contents. 

After tho profound bow with which ho had returned her 
courtesy, Ferdinand Cassinove remained motionless whero 
she had left him. But ten minutes had elapsed since she had 
glided in among tho flowers, and passed him like a vision 
seen in some beautiful dream. But ten minutes, and life, 
tho world, himself, were all changed for Ferdinand Cassi¬ 
nove. He felt, from that moment , that his fate must take 
its character for good or evil from, the will of that royal¬ 
looking woman. 

In tho midst of the pleasing pain of his dream the door 
opened, and a gray-haired servant entered softly, and step¬ 
ping across the room to whore tho lady sat, and speaking in 
the low, subduod tone in which royal personages are ad¬ 
dressed, sail — 

11 My lady, Colonel Basting’s respects, and he awaits your 
ladyship in tho library.” 

“.Very well, Williams; go and say to Colonel Hastings 
that l will attend him immediately,” answered the lady, 
rising. 

This queenly woman, then, was Laura, Baroness Etheridge 
of §wiaburue | For ever and ever unattainable by him! Oh, 


despair! His castle in the air tumbled all about him, and 
buried all his hopes and aspirations in its fall. 

After greeting Colonel Hastings, on her entering the library, 
Lady Etheridge took a parchment from a drawer in the cen¬ 
ter-table, and handed it to her guardian. On examining the 
document, the colonel found it to ho a deed of gift, absolute, of 
her entire magnificent estate, to Albert Hastings, her intended 
husband. The colonel pretended much surprise, and refused 
to accept the deed, alleging that such an act might give rise 
to unpleasant criticism. 

“ Oh Colonel Hastings ! there can be no question of mine 
and thine between mo and Albert. Tho deed of gift that 
transfers all my possessions to my future husband is innde 
out; let it bo executed. He shall then never be jealous of 
his wife’s riches, for she will come to him ns poor ns a cottage 
girl,” exclaimed Lady Etheridge, with a pure devotion of 
love flushing her cheek and lighting her eyes. 

After pretesting somewhat farther against such noble gen¬ 
erosity, the colonel allowed himself to be persuaded to accept 
the deed, and called in Cassinove to witness its execution in 
duo form. The poor secretary could scarcely hold the pen 
which the colonel handed him, so great was his agitation. 
His employer could not help remarking upon tho unusually 
poor signature which the Italian affixed, as witness, to the 
deed ; but little did the colonel or baroness know the terri¬ 
ble passions that were seething in the secretary's soul, or 
the important results that they were destined to bring about. 

Wo will now return to the bridegroom elect, whom we left 
at the Swinburne Anns. 

Colonel Hastings had scarcely left tho room ere Mr. Albert 
Hnstings arose, stretched himself with a weary yawn, and be¬ 
gan to pace thoughtfully up and down the floor, murmuring— 

“ Men think mo a very fortunate nnd happy man; and, 
doubtless, an unusual number of good gifts have been shower¬ 
ed upon me by the favor of the blind goddess—not the least 
among them would bo esteemed the hand of this wealthy 
young baroness, my bride expectant. Well, we cannot have 
everything we want in this world, else sweet Rose Elmer 
only should be the wife of Albert Hastings. Poor girl! she 
littie dreams that the man who has wooed her, under the 
name of William Level, is really Albert Hastings, the envied 
bridegroom of the high-born Lady Etiieridge of Swinburne. 
It cannot bo helped. I cannot pause for lady’s right, or 
maiden's honor. Here, then, for a divided life ; my hand to 
the lady of Swinburne—my heart to the lovely cottage girl; 
only Lady Etheridge must never know of Rose Elmer and 
William Lovel, nor must Rose Elmer know Lady Etheridge 
and Albert Hastings. And now to persuade Rose to go before 
me into Wales, where myself and my lady-bride are to spend 
our honeymoon.” 

And so saying, he took his hat and strolled out into the 
street. 

Taking a course opposite to that which led to Swinburne 
Castle, Albert Hastings soon came to a cross-country road, 
which he followed for some two miles, and then turning into 
a by-path, he went on until he came to a secluded nnd lovely 
cottage. Opening the door of this elegant retreat with a latch 
key he passed in. It was a lovely abode, fit for the home of 
a fairy. And for a fairy Albert Hastings had had it furnish¬ 
ed. The fairy’s name was Rose Elmer, and she was the 
daughter of tho village laundress. Albert had accidentally 
met her on one of his visits to the castle, and, as his soliloquy 
given above shows, had fallen desperately in love with her; 
and, under the assumed name of William Lovel, had won tho 
beautiful nnd innocent maiden’s heart. 

Ho had had the cottage furnished, and was that morning to 
meet Rose there, where they had so often met, by appoint¬ 
ment. Rose came at last; and as soon as tho first joyous 
greetings were over, the intriguing lover set at work to 
persuade her to consent to a secret marriage ; as ho well knew, 
by a thousand tests of character, that he could never gain his 
purpose unless Rose believed herself to be his wife. His task 
was a hard one; but lie finally succeeded, by promising that 
she should stay with her mother just the same, as long as she 
lived. 

This was not at all that Mr. Hastings wished, but neither 
logic nor eloquence could convince or persuade Rose Elmer 
to desert her ailing mother; and upon no other condition than 
that of being allowed to remain with her would she consent 
to tho secret marriage. 

And, finally, he obtained a promise from Rose that she 
would meet him at tho cottage that same night, whore, by a 
previous arrangement, his confidential servant, disguised ns 
a clergyman, was to bo in attendance to perform the mar¬ 
riage ceremony. After which, Rose should return to her 
mother, to remain during the few weeks of his absence in 
Wales, whither, ho said, important business forced him. 
This agreed upon, they took leave of each other for a few 
hours, and returned to the village by different routes. Mr. 
Hnstings went to his inn, and summoned his confidential ser¬ 
vant to his presence. And Rose Elmer, full of hope and joy, 
turned down tho street leading to her mother’s cottnge. 

When Rose entered the house, there was a smouldering 
fire in tho grate, and beside this lire, in nn old arm chair, sat 
a female, whom no one would have passed without a second 
look. She was a woman of commanding presence. Her 
form was tall, and must once have been finely rounded ; but 
now it was worn thin, nlmost to skeleton meagreness. Her 
features were nobly chiselled, and might once have been 
grandly beautiful, but now they wero sunken and emaciated 
as those of death. Under her broad and prominent forehead, 
and heavy black eye-brows, shone a pair of large, dark-gray 
eyes, that burned fiercely with the fires of fever or of frenzy. 
Her jet black hair, slightly streaked with silver, was half 
covered with a red handkerchief, tied beneath her chin, nnd 
partly fallen in elf locks down one side of her face. A rusty 
black gown and shawl completed her dress. 

As the door opened, admitting Rose, she turned quickly in 
her chair, fixing her eyes with a look of fierce inquiry upon 
the intruder. 

“ How are you now, mother dear? I hope you feel in bet¬ 


ter spirits 7” said Rose, laying off her bonnet, and coming to 
the woman’s side. 

“Better. Where have you been 7 I have wanted you.” 
“ I have been—taking a walk through the woods, dear 
mother; and see, here are some wild strawberries I picked 
for you on my return. Will you eat them?” said Rose, offer¬ 
ing her little basket. 

“ No ; I want none of them. You care little for me.” 
“Mother, don’t say that. You do not know how much I 
love you.” 

“ Hush, girl, you have little cause—oh !” 

And the woman suddenly struck her hand upon her heart, 
dropped her head upon her breast, and seemed convulsed by 
some great agony. Her features worked frightfully, her 
frame shuddered. 

“Mother! mother! whnt is the matter?” exclaimed Rose, 
throwing her arms around the woman in great alarm. 

“It is—past,” gasped the woman, breathing with great 
difficulty. 

“ What was it, dear?” 

“ A spasm. It is gone” 

“ Oh, mother, will it return?” 

* “Perhaps.” 

“ Let me run for a neighbor, or the doctor.” 

“Nay, you must run somewhere else ! To-morrow, Laura 
—Lady Etheridge of Swinburne, weds with Albert Hastings, 
of Hastings Hall. It is so, is it not?” 

“ Surely, dear mother, the village is full of tho wedding, 
and talks of nothing else. Tho village children have beeu 
employed all day in bearing flowers to decorate the castle 
church, and to strew in the path of the bride as she comes — 
they love her so well.” 

“ Yes, she is a high and mighly lady; yet, sweet nnd gra¬ 
cious as becomes one so exalted. Come hither, girl, kneel 
down before mo, so that I may take your face between my 
hands!” said the inouiun, growing more strange in her talk. 

Rose obeyed, and her mother, bowing her own stern, dark 
face, shut that of the girl between her hands, and gazed upon 
it wistfully, critically, murmuring— 

“ Fair face, delicate features, complexion pure as the inside 
of a. conch-shell, white, and flushed with red; hair like fine 
yellow silk, and eyes blue and clear as those of infancy ; 
hands, small and elegant. I have not let poverty spoil your 
beauty, have I, my child ?” 

“No, dear mother, you have let kindness more likely spoil 
me,” said Rose, in simple wonder, at her words. 

“ I have not let your person grow coarse with hard work, 
have I, dear 7” 

“ No, mother; notwithstanding that I ought to have worked 
with you, and for you.” 

“ Your hands have never been roughened by helping me 
in the laundry ?” 

“ No, mother; though they ought to have been.” 

“ Nor have your sweet eyes been spoiled by needle-work ?” 
“No, good mother; I have been as useless ns a fine lady, 
to my shame.” 

“ And I have worked hard to save you from work, and to 
pay for your schooling, have I not ?” 

“ Dear mother, you have ! You have been the best mother 
in the world, and only too good to me. But I will try to repay 
you.” 

“Think of all that to-morrow, child; and when all the 
country around shudders at my crime, when all the people 
call down imprecations upon my name, do not you curso 
one who has nourished you at her bosom, when that bosom is 
cold in death,” said tho woman, solemnly. 

“Oh! she is mad! mad!” exclaimed Rose, in dismay, at 
hearing these words; then lowering her voice, she said, 
“Mother! mother! try to collect yourself! It is I, your poor 
daughter Rose, that kneels before you. Do you not know me ?” 

“ Ay, I know you well, and I know what I say,” repeated tho 
woman, solemnly. 

“ Mother ! oh, why do you talk so wildly ? It is very dread¬ 
ful 1 But you are not well ! — let mo go for some one.” 

“ Yes ; you must go for some ono. You must goto the castle 
this afternoon,” said the woman, in tho same tone of deep 
gravity. 

“ To the castle I I, mother I’* exclaimed Rose, in surprise. 

“ Yes, you must go to the castle ; and, when you get there, 
ask to see her who calls herself Lady Etheridge.” 

“ Tho baroness I Dear mother, why does your thoughts so 
run upon the baroness ? What is she to us? Besides, is it likely 
that she will seo me, a poor girl, a perfect stranger, this day of 
all others, when she sees no one?” 

“ Hush, Rose I and for once obey one whom you have so long 
looked upon as your mother. It will be the last time I will ask 
you to do so. Demand to be admitted to the presence of tho 
baroness. Say that you have come upon a matter of life and 
death, that nearly concerns her ladyship ; insist, and she will 
not venture to refuse you. When you stand before Lady Ethe¬ 
ridge, say that her old nurse, Magdalene Elmer - ” 

“ Iler nurse, mother I You Lady Etlieridee’s nurse ! I never 
knew that before I” interrupted Rose, in surprise. 

“ There are many things that you never knew, my child. But 
attend. Say to the baroness that Magdalene Elmer is dying I” 
“ Dying I Oh, mother, do not say so 1 it is very cruel ! You 
are not sick in bed—you are sitting up I You aro not old either, 
but have many years of life before you I” 

“ Child, hear my words, but do not judge them I Say to Lady 
Etheridge that Magdalene Elmer, her dying nurse, prays—nay, 
demands —to see her this night 1 Tell her that I have a confes¬ 
sion to make that she must hear to-night, or never! Conjure her 
by all she holds dear on earth I by all her hopes of Heaven ! by 
all her fears of hell ! to come to me to-night I Tell her if she 
would escape the heaviest curse that could darken a womun's life, 
to come to me to-night I to come to me at once I There ; get on 
your bonnet, nnd go I” 

The above is all of this story that will bo published in our 
colums. The continuation of it from where it leaves off here 
can be found only in the New-York Ledger, the great family 
paper, which is for sale at all the stores throughout the city and 
country, where papers are sold. Remember and ask for the 
New-York Ledger of May £G, and in it you will find the con¬ 
tinuation of the' storv from where it leaves off here. 

The Ledger is mailed to subscribers nt $2 a year, or two copies 
for $3. Address vour letters to Robert Bonner, publisher, 40 
Park Row, New-York. It is the handsomest nnd best family 
aper in the country, elegantly illustrated, and characterized 
y a high moral tone. 
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SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 


IIY ELIZA F. MORIAUTY. 

Mine wan a sorrowful childhood. I was but 
seven years old when tho angel of mercy, Death, 
led my poor mother to her long Sabbath in tho 
grave, nml to this day tho memory of that be¬ 
loved parent is associated with pain, for I feel 
that sho lay down broken-hearted to her eternal 
sleep. Being early nflectcd by surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, my heart grew old with the griefs of 
age, and with tho utter despair of sorrowing 
childhood, I yielded up my faith of over knowing 
happiness in this world. 

Of my father I havo littlo to sny, but that his 
unfortunate addiction to the wine cup was tho 
enuso of nil our misfortunes. My heart has 
kept no sweet romembrnneo of home, for mino 
wns ono in name alone. Wo lived in a narrow, 
straggling, dismal street in the great city of Now 
York. Tho old wooden houso that scarcely 
BhoUcred us wns tho most dilapidated dwelling 
in this wretched neighborhood. There my poor 
mother breathed her last, and with her dying 
blessing consigned mo to tho enro of my father's 
only sister. 

In that solemn hour that husband and fathor 
was revelling with his boon companions, uncon¬ 
scious of tho heavy grief that awaited him on his 
return home near midnight. My mint know his 
step, and met him at the threshold, tolling him 
tlint nil was over. " Poor Catharino is dead l” 
she sobbed. Ho hoard hor with n vacant look, 
as if ho know not tho sad import of her words, 
then suddenly comprehending tho truth, ho 
rushed into tho room, and holding tho lamp over 
tho bed, gazed breathlessly on the dead fnco of 
his wife, whoso saintly spirit may havo boon 
pleading for him at tlmt moment, where a sin¬ 
ner's repentanco makes joy among angols. 

“ This 5 b my work 1" ho cried with a sadden 
hurst of anguish. “ 0, Catharine, my wifol 1 
broke your henrt 1 I crushed its lifo out by slow 
degrees—thnt heart, so fond, so forgiving, bear¬ 
ing with heavenly pntioueo tho wrongs of my in¬ 
fliction—" Tho lamp fell from his hand nnd ho 
lay senseless on tho floor. 

Tho remorse of that hour wns short-lived, and 
but a few weeks had elapsed when ho returned 
to his old habits. I dare not conjecture what 
would hnvo bccomo of mo then in my forlorn 
state, but for tho motherly care of my good 
Aunt Betsey Clyno. Previous to tho death of 

my mother, my aunt had bcon living at C-, 

in tho capacity of housokcopor to a wealthy in- . 
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valid bncholor, but casting nsido nil thoughts of 
self, sho resigned her pleasnnt and luerntiro situ* 
ntion to toil for her poor brother and bis helpless 
orphan. My father's unfortunnto failing caused 
her the keenest sorrow, hut his peremptory man¬ 
ner forbado expostulation. Resigning herself 
sorrowfully to tho belief that ho was utterly irre¬ 
claimable, she sought with love to redeem my 
lonely henrt from its premnturo affliction. 

My aunt had been with us threo years when 
my father’s constitution yielded to the destroyer, 
intemperance—I thank God that ho died a true 
penitent. Every word of love addressed to mo 
by my fnther during tho closing days of his life, 
moro than repaid mo for his past neglect, and 
nover was I nwaro of tho depth of filial love that 
lay chilled within my heart, until his first fond 
Zook unsealed tho fountain froy.cn for years to 
flow and sparklo evermore. 

Scarcely were tho Inst sad rites paid to my 
poor fnthor's remains, wheu my aunt was advised 
by her nequain lances to return to her old placo 
in C-, and resign mo to tho care of my moth¬ 

er’s relatives, who wero in affluent circumstances. 
To this sho replied, that us long ns sho could 
work for my support, I should nover beg for 
chnrity from my cold-hearted relatives. Young 
os I was, I appreciated hor sacrificing love for 
her poor dcsolato niece. I was aware that my 
mothor had never npplied for assistance to her 
family, when for weary years gaunt poverty snt 
besido her on tho hcartbstono, for well sho know 
that vain would have been her plaintive knock at 
tho mnrble doors of. their hearts. By her mar¬ 
riage with my fnther, who was but nn humblo 
mechanic, sho became nn outcast from tho roof 
treo, that bad sheltered hor childhood. Ilcr 
parents never forgavo her, and dying soon nftcr 
they bequeathed all that thoy possessed to their 
only son, who continued to cherish tho most im¬ 
placable resentment towards my unoffending 
mother. " Sho dishonored tho family by her low 
mnrringo,” said lio, "and I disown her forover.” 
My father, ns I linvo hoard, then presented a fino 
specimen of manly beauty, while lie possessed a 
cultivated mind and n eonseicnco free ns n child's. 
The first year of their married lifo was ns bright 
as tho sunshino of lovo could make it, but, ono 
ovil companion effected his ruin. Insensibly, ns 
it wore, ho was led through tho open gates of de¬ 
struction, mid, having onco passed their fatal 
bounds, ho was utterly powerless to rctraco his 
steps; and like millions, who had entered in bo- 
forc him, ho perished. 

Shortly after my father’s death my nunt ro- 
moved to neat but humblo lodgings in a pleas¬ 
anter locality, and being an adept at tho necdlo. 


slio earned sufficient for our support. Wo had 
boon living on in this way for about four years, 
when a circumstance occurred, which marred our 
pence at tho time. Ono soreno afternoon nn ele¬ 
gant private carriage drew up before tho door of 
our humblo homo, a lady and gentleman alight¬ 
ed, and immediately after our landlady ushered 
them into onr only apartment. 

My uncle, Lemuel Law, Esq., was tall of 
stature, with a thin, sallow visngc, which hnd nil 
expression nt onco cold, haughty mul repelling, 
llis wife, who was still hnndsomo, though sho 
hnd passed tho “ gulf of thirty," was no less un¬ 
prepossessing thnn her husband, pride—tho igno¬ 
ble prido of wealth—being stamped in every 
linenment of her face. Yet, dressed with fault¬ 
less taste, alio was really a (/isfiayuc’-tooking 
woman. 

The object of their visit was soon mndo known. 
My uncle, who was tho last surviving member of 
his family, being childless, wished to adopt nio 
on conditions that I was to hold no further inter¬ 
course with my father’s family. Aliko formal in 
their manner towards mo, my undo and nunt up- 
peered almost unconscious of tho presence of iny 
dear Aunt Betsey, whoso painful embarrassment 
in tho presenco of my arrogant relatives was re¬ 
ceived by them ns n tacit acquiescence to their 
proposal. 

I’nsBing some rudo and unfeeling rcmnrks on 
the poverty of tho place, with a condescending 
air Mrs. Law asked mo how I should liko a homo 

in M-Square. " It will boa changoinilecd,” 

sho said, with a half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
glance around tho room. Without waiting for a 
reply, she turned to my undo nnd romnrkcd that 
I boro a strong family likeness to him. 

“ Sho looks liko hor mother, ns sho appeared 
nt her ago,” ho returned. “ I hopo she does not 
resemble hor in mind ns well ns person." This 
was said latterly. 

. "If I hnd a disposition liko my dear mother, 
sir,” I exclaimed, my eyes filling with tears of 
indignation, “ I would bo everything that is good 
nnd beautiful.’’ 

A sneering smile was on his lips ns ho turned. 
to his wifo, nnd addressed her in nn uudertotio. 
Mrs. Law mndo some gestures of impatience, nnd 
I heard her sny in n tnrt tono, " It was against 
my will that you enino hero.” Sho rose up sud¬ 
denly, saying to mo tlmt sho would send a dress¬ 
maker immediately with materials to prepare a 
suitable nlttro for my nppenrnnco in my now 
homo. 

"But my Aunt Botsoy, mn'am," I fnltored, 
my heart stung with grief and disappointment 
At my aunt’s unbroken Bilenco. 
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" 0, slio ehnll lmvo no cause to regret you, 
child,” broke in my uncle, "and as your hands 
testify, I think you havo scon fow idle hours, 
Madam," ho continued in a haughty tone, " what 
remuneration do you expect for your care of my 
niece?" 

Opening his portly wallet ho approached my 
aunt, who, with a flushed, indignnut fnco rojcctcd 
•his proffered gold j ana hounding to her sido I 
cried; 

" 0, aunt, my own dear aunt, speak and tell 
mo if you wish mo to remain witli you 1" 

0 Pressing my hands caressingly, slio said with 
a sigli; 

" Your undo can do more for yon, Bertha, 
thnn it will over ho in my power to do. I can 
hut lovo you, my darling." 

My doubts dispersed, I wished for no other as¬ 
surance than that it was for my wclfaro that my 
aunt luui given her silent assent to our separa¬ 
tion. I Ia<i my uncle and aunt met me with iove, 
I would not leavo her, who had been to mo os a 
mother. The proud indifference with which they 
treated her, their cruel proposal that I should 
part from her to know her no more, thrilled me 
with generous indignation. Booking up into 
tficir frowning faces I declared that nothing 
could ever induce mo to leavo my Aunt 
Betsey. 

“ Her mother’s counterpart in obstinacy and 
mean idens." My undo muttered this between 
his teeth, then with a heightened color ho re¬ 
sumed, "Do you know, miss, that you injure 
yourself nlone, when—” 

“ Lemuel Law,” interrupted his wife, angrily, 
"you forget yourself f Leave her to the life for 
which she is fitted." 

" Aro you awaro that—that my intention of 
adopting her is known to several of our friends 
and acquaintances? Wlmt will peoplo sayl" 
Losing nit control of his temper lie stamped 
impatiently on the floor. 

l*alo nnd agitated my Aunt Betsey broko the 
silence thnt followed, nnd in mournful accents 
tlmt seemed to rebel against tiio low uttered 
words, said: 

" 1 will not stand between you nnd tbo happy 
futuro opening on your young life—a future thnt 
will give to yon nil tho advantages of an educa¬ 
tion, which, alas, it is not in my power to bestow. 
Your uncle—I hope—will not porsovoro in Ids 
determination to estrange the lovo of my darling 
from—” Slio broko down. 

" 0, aunt, say no moro,” I cried, " For I will 
never leavo you.” 

Tho door closed with a loud bnng upon my 
offended relatives, and pressed to my aunt's 


hoart I listened to her blessed words, that the 
wilt of Heaven alone should pnrt us. 

The March wind monned mournfully without, 
and rattled tho window sashes as if pleading for 
admittance, which it partially gained through tho 
crevices of tho ill sot window f>amcs. Chilled 
by its breath, I tremblingly drow nearer to 
dying embers in tho stove. My aunt slept tho 
uneasy steep of illness. For six dreary months 
sho had lain on her bed a holpless invalid, in 
meek resignation bearing her sufferings. Worn 
niul weak as I was from long and weary watch¬ 
ing, for I was her only attendant, I eat unmind¬ 
ful of physical suffering, thought was my deepest 
pain. Sinco my aunt’s illness she had been 
drawing her scanty snvings from tho bank, and, 
ns tho necessaries of life wero at prices thnt ren¬ 
dered purchnso nlmost impossible to tho poor, 
her anxieties increased ns her funds diminished. 

I was now not “ sweet," but snd sixteen, for 
such to mo was that " laughing time." It added 
to my caro and anxiety Hint os yet I was of no 
pecuniary assistance to my poor nimt, but in her 
helpless stato my timo was principally dovoted 
to her, so thnt I had no opportunity ut seek for 
some light emptoyinent, 0 

" Bertha —" At that feoblo voico I started 
from my sad rovory, and going to tho bedsido I 
observed thnt she bad been weeping, traces of 
tenrs woro fresh upon her pnlo checks. “ Ber¬ 
tha, my darling, you will soon bo released from 
your burden of enro. Your poor mint will not 
weary you much longer." 

" 0, mint, why do you spenkso V’ I cried, re¬ 
proachfully. " If you die I havo nothing to livo 
for. No ono cares for mo but you, aunt.” 

" Berthn, my dear child, it is breaking my 
heart to see you grown so pnlo nnd thin from 
hard work nnd confinement. Your constitution 
gives way under such labor ns you perform. It 
was not till yesterday that I learnt from Mrs. 
Boms, our now neighbor, how you spend the 
timo when I do not need your assistanco. 0, 
my darling, how it grioved mo to think tlmt when 
you ought to havo been out recovering your lost 
strength, you wore wearing your young life away 
with hard work. Look at your poor hands—0, 
how it goes to my heart to seo them grown so 
largo nml coarse I When Mrs, Boms was prais¬ 
ing your industrious lmbits, she expressed hor 
surprise tlmt with your other duties you could 
do tho washing and houso cleaning. You need 
not havo dono so, Bcrtlm,” continued my nnnt, 
reproachfully, “ didn't I supply you with money 
to pay old l’olly for doing such work ?” 

“ Dear nunt, I could not conscientiously spend 
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tlio monoy which you corned nnd saved to pay 
for having it dono, when I was nhio to do it. 
Besides, Aunt Betsey, tho money, if thus ex¬ 
pended, could not have provided for you tho 
delicacies of which you stood in need." 

'‘Bcrthn,I nm very 111, give mo a drink," 
gasped iny aunt, overpowered by tho exertion of 
speaking. 

Trembling with apprehension, I administered 
« cordial, which partially rovived her, and soon 
ofler she fell into an uneasy slumber. 

Through all that long night, I watched beside 
my beloved aunt, listening to her frequent moan¬ 
ing, wbilo I endeavored to banish from my mind 
tho harrowing thought that death might soon 
take her from mo. At length, towards morning, 
tired naturo sank oxlmustcd into tho urms of tho 
beneficent angel, sleep, and walking in tho sun- 
sbino of dreamland, I forgot tlio inverted seasons 
of my hcnrt,wintcr howling there instead of spring. 

Merciful and inscrulnldo are tho ways of 1’iov- 
idcnco, A few days effected n favorable ebango 
in my mint's health, her cheerfulness returned, 
mid thcro was day again in our little homo. 

Tho first of May was ushered in with tlio 
softest of breezes, anti blandest of skies. Chil- 
^ dren wero abroad sporting in tho streets with 
hearts as bright ns the sweet May sunsliiuo itself. 
Themselves wero like sunbeams playing amid tlio 
dark forms that passed nnd repassed on tho side¬ 
walk, some bent with nge, hut many with enro. 
My aunt who was now enabled to nriso for a few 
hours, each day, was seated in an easy chair 
which Dr. Blount, her physician, hml kindly sunt 
her. I sat at tho window, unmindful of tho 
bright season, for my spirits were weighed down 
with care nnd nnxioty, thinking of our failing 
means of support and tho poverty-shadowed fu- 
turo arising before tis. To my aunt’s repeated 
wisli that I shoufd go out and tako a walk I 
yielded reluctantly, as I felt averse to leaving her 
nlone. But I hml another object in view. It 
was my intention to seek lor employ incut at tho 
establishment from which my mint laid obtained 
needle-work. 

I went out into tlio sunshine nnd free air, and 
tho influence which thoy possessed over me was 
delightful nnd exhilarating. My heart bent 
lightly ns if with joy, and tlio bleak memories 
thnt wero ever busy in its chambers, wenviug 
shrouds in which to bury each newborn liopo of 
tho present, slept for tho while. Mentally asking 
tho blessing of Heaven on my nowiy-conccivcd 
resolution, I bent my Bteps towards the establish¬ 
ment of Messrs. Grip & llardmnn. 

A start, and tlio ready tears trembling on my 
eyelids may Imvo revealed my deep and sad dis¬ 


appointment when my application met with ft 
harsh refusal. " Wo nover give work to stran¬ 
gers,” said tho senior partner, turning away, 
while his cold, deliberate tones sank heavily upon 
my heart. But poverty stared mo in tho faco, 
and struggling against tho pride that prompted 
mo to depart without again meeting tho took of 
suspicion nnd contempt with which tho moneyed 
man regarded me—a poor, shabbily attired girl 
seeking for tlio menus of subsistence—I fbllotrod 
him into tho counting-room, l’crcciving tho 
presence of another, I stood at tho door hesitat¬ 
ing to on ter, but that hurried glance revealed to 
mo thnt ho was young, with a peculiarly pleasing 
expression of countenance. I have great faith 
in tho “ human face divine,” nml at thnt moment 
I felt strangely nnd irresistibly attracted towards 
that calm, intellectual student, for, ns such I 
deemed him. Tho magnetism of my unconscious 
look caused him to lid his eyes from tho paper 
which ho was rending, nnd, at that quick, earn* 
cst glnnco I felt tho warm blood tingo my cheeks. 
Mr. Grip perceived mo noiv. Apologizing for 
my intrusion, with trembling accents, 1 recalled 
my mint to ins memory, telling him thnt sho had 
been in his employment for nearly five years and 
lmd always given satisfaction. •' I hope, sir,". I 
fattcrcd, “ that you will not consider mo as n 
stranger." 

As I looked into his stony face I felt that my 
appeal was all in vain. Pained nnd mortified, I 
scarcely heard him say that if' I called in about 
six weeks ho might ho able to give mo employ¬ 
ment; but, that ho would require a deposito for 
any work I should receive. 1 felt that tho eyes 
of tho other wero upon me, nnd yielding to nn 
unaccountable impulse I lifted mine to his faco. 
Never shnll I forget tho look of kindness und 
sympathy thnt beamed upon mo, and witti n 
strnngc commingling oi disappointment nnd un¬ 
defined pleasure in my heart, I stood again in 
the street uncertain whither to turn. 

Burns, in his great fuiinnnity, hns frequently 
said that lie could not conceive a more mortifying 
picture of human life, than a man seeking em¬ 
ployment. How Par more painful is tho position 
of a tender woman in n like situation I Bitterly 
did I feel tin's, ns after begging from store to 
store for leave to toil, nnd having tho poor peti¬ 
tion spurned, I hurried homeward, fearing that I 
had neglected my poor mint by iny prolonged 
nbscucu. As I entered tho street in which wo 
lived, I observed with surprise nnd alarm a horso 
nnd eliniso drawn up In front of tho houso. A 
glaneo Bliowcd mo that it was not Dr. Blount's; 
at tlio same time I recollected that’ on tho occa¬ 
sion of his last visit ho mentioned time on this 
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week lio would bo in Albany, attending n meet' 
ing of the medical faculty. My fears increased 
ns on entering the houso I encountered a gentle¬ 
man, a stranger to mo, coming from my aunt's 
apartment. 

''Another physician has boon called—0, my 
• poor aunt l" I gasped, With trembling Bteps I 
entered tho room. My mint still reclined in her 
easy chair, her oyes wero closed, hut her lips 
moved ns if in prayer. Tho expression of her 
face was that of joy unspeakable assho turned to 
mo and said in a broken voieo: 

" IJcrthn, my Iovo, there nro tears in your oyes 
—you look worn and weak. Thank God, my 
dnrling, for your days of toil nro at an end.” 

”0, aunt, what do von mean?” I cried, 
throwing my arms nround tier. Heturning my 
caress she said: 

11 Poor Mr. Wiso, whoso housekeeper I was 
beforo tho dentil of your dear mother, is no 
more.” Wiping tho tenrs from her oyc3 slio 
continued, " Tho executor of his will has just 
been hero, and informed mo that Mr. Wiso be¬ 
queathed mo seventy thousand dollars," 

Dear reader, you can imagine the effect this 
communication had Upon me. Though Mr. 
Wise’s disposition was kind and charitable, nty 
aunt bad incurred his displeasure by resigning 
the charge of his household in the time of our 
troubles and toss, llis munillccnt bequest proved 
how entirely ho hnd forgiven her. That night 
wo sat up later than usual, my mint relating, to 
mo ninny instances of Mr. Wise’s benevolence, 
and, for tho first timo I lenrned that formerly ho 
hnd tnndo an oiler of his hand nnd heart, which 
she gratefully declined. In her seventeenth yenr 
my aunt was to have been united to one whom 
slio had known nnd loved sinco childhood. Her 
wedding mottling found her awaiting her beloved 
with feelings . that couto hut once in n lifetime. 
Alas, ho never came I IIo was instantly killed 
by a fall from his horso when hastening to join 
her, whoso young life was so early blighted. 
Her first love wax her last; and witli n sublime 
resignation her widowed heart looked upward 
through nil tho storms of years, waiting for tho 
hour that would unito her to him who had gone 
beforo her to heaven. 


Timo passed on. My aunt and myself woro 
domiciled beneath tho hospitable roof of Dr. 
Blount. Tho cheerfulness which slio now exper¬ 
ienced was nioro effective in restoring her health 
than tho skill of tho kind physician, who was 
unremitting in his attentions. My aunt’s greatest 
desiro was for my welfare, nnd she now had mo 
instructed in tho varied accomplishments that 


givo to n roflncd woman such powers of attrac¬ 
tion. Among my school companions was ono of 
thoso raro beings, who, insensibly ns it woro, 
draw all hearts towards them, winning oven tho 
cold nnd proud to own tho power of lovo. 

Emily Ladd was an only child, and tho joy 
nnd prido of her loving parents. From tho first 
I felt nttrnctcd towards her, whilo sho forsook 
her lively companions for my more thoughtful 
society, and beforo long wo regarded each other 
witli tho sweet, cherishing lovo of sisters. 

Two years sufficed for mo to grnduato from 
Mr. Day’s school. I was now in my nineteenth 
year, and tho reputed heiress of my nunt, who, 
ns is generally tho easo, was considered far 
wealthier than she was. Happy in her society, 
my hooks nnd music over ntlbrdod mo an elevated 
enjoyment, nnd I seldom heeded tho induce¬ 
ments held out to mo by my young companions 
to join them in their search for pleasure. Em¬ 
ily’s eighteenth birthday was nppronching, nnd I 
hnd promised her to nttond tho pnrty, which was 
to take plnco on tho occasion. I learned with 
pleasure tlmt Dr. and Mrs. Blount, who wero 
friends of Emily’s parents, wero to nttcml and I 
was to accompany them, Dr. Blount saying that 
lie would bo my chaperon. Tho evening of tho 
pnrty arrived, and my toilet being completed, I 
sought my aunt nnd found hernt her usual occu¬ 
pation of knitting. 

” I have chosen your favorito dress for this 
evening, nunt,” said I. 

“ Tiint simple muslin dress is more suitahlo to 
your youth than n costly satin or silk,” sho re¬ 
turned. “ Whito is indeed very becoming to 
you, Berthn.” 

" Yes, dear aunt,” I laughingly returned, 
holding up my hnnds, on which I had drawn a 
pair of whito kid gloves of tho largest size. 

“ All, Bertha,” sho sighed, witli a melancholy 
shako of her head, " hard work has spoiled your 
hands.” 

“ Denr Aunt Betsey, I shall tnko lessons in 
vanity from you,” I said, still laughing. ” Wlmt 
was tho unrovoked tentonco passed on the ‘ grnnd 
old gardener ’ nnd his posterity ? nnd I bnvo but 
partially fulfilled that dccrco when I learned to 
toil in tho days of onr poverty. Doliovo me, 
nunt, I nni prouder of my hands, largo, conrso 
nnd red as they nro, ns tlioy were made so in tho 
performance of my duties, than if, by idleness, 
thoy were ns small as sweet Emily Lnild’s.” 

“ It is enlivening to sco you looking so merry, 
Bertha,” said Mrs. Blount, ontoring tho room. 
" I nm afraid, my dear, that tho sad, thoughtful 
expression which your faco ever wears will not 
win a cavalier to your Bide. Young gentlemen, 
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now-n-dnys, arc charmed by gay and oven friv¬ 
olous mnnncrs, while tlio dignified and intellectual 
pass unnoticed." 

“Thnt is a Bomowhat sweeping assertion/’ 
laughed Dr. Blount, appearing nt tlio door. 
“ Come, my dears, tho carringo is ready, nnd 
the driver will not like to ho kept waiting.” 

Arriving nt Emily's residence, the dear girl 
received ns with her usual nftcction; nnd I could 
scarcely restrain my admiration, so lovely and 
graceful did she nppenr. Elegantly nnd becom¬ 
ingly attired, her wealth of nuburn hair was 
tastefully arranged, nnd displayed to ndvnntngo 
her small hut finely formed head. Her sweet 
brown eyes reflected tho light of lovo within her 
heart. 

“ Anil when you had once rcen her forehead and mouth, 

You saw ns distinctly her soul nnd her truth.” 

The grenter pnrt of tho compnny present were 
strangers to me, nnd Emily moved among them 
tho personation of gladness. 

'* Denr llertlin," bIio said, coming to my side, 
“ 1 hnvc n sweet pleasure in storo for yon. Von 
have been most enthusiastic in your praises of 
tho contributions which huvo appeared from time 
to time in the Northern Bcvioiv over tho signature 
of 1 II./ vninly wishing to learn tho namo of this 
favorite of iho tuneful nine. It was not until 
yesterday thnt I lenrned who lmd bowitched our 
Bortlm—I mean whoso writings,” sho added, 
smiling archly. 

“ A truco to your nonsense, pusBy,” lnughed 
Mrs. Blount. ” Do you not see that Bertha is 
dying to lenrn tlio name ot this fair youth?” 

" Then, yon must summon jour skilful hus¬ 
band to her aid,” bIio rejoined, playfully, " ns I 
Bhnll not reveal it. And you, dear Ucrlhft, mti9t 
establish your powers of discrimination, by 
/ singling out n modest genius, from among tho 
crowd of ordinary mortals who surround you. 
This Aincricnn Cnrlylo is hero present.” 

"Miss Grip 1ms been asked to piny,” said a 
gentleman coming forward and claiming Emily 
ns his partner. Wishing mo success in my search 
for tho unknown, site left me to trip on the light 
fantastic toe. 

Tho young lady who was seated nt tlio grand 
piano, was tho daughter of Gregory' Grip, Esq., 
of the firm of Grip & Ilnrdtnnn. From my first 
ncqunintnnco with Miss Grip, !• perceived thnt 
bIio treated mo with marked coldness; but being 
Emily’s cousin, I endeavored to gain her good 
will, a vain attempt, for tho prejudice sho had 
conceived against mo soon beenmo a rooted Und 
ill-concenlcd dislike. Sho took overy opportunity 
to wound my feelings, disdainfully alluding to 


my formor poverty, of which eho was informed, 
wliilo the size of my hands did not escape her 
sarcastic remarks. 

" Bortlm, my denr, will you mnko ono of a 
party nt whist?” said Dr. Blount, approaching, 
"I havo a partnor engaged for you.” 

I accompanied him into nn nutc-chnmbcr where 
several of the compnny were amusing theniRelvcs 
nt enrds. Wo npproaehcd n tnblo nt which sat 
a lady in conversation with a young gontlcmnn. 
At this moment Dr. Blount presented mo to 
Mrs. Law. My aunt, for it wns she, started on 
hearing my name, nnd fixing tier penetrating 
eyes upon mo, inclined her'bend slightly, nnd 
turning coldly away, addressed herself to n gon- 
tlomnn standing nenr. Dr. Blount next intro¬ 
duced to mo my aunt’s partner, ns Mr. Sumner. 
Oar oyes met, nnd I saw before ino n face which 
had long haunted my memory, for in Mr. Sum¬ 
ner I recognized tho gcntlcmnn whom I had seen 
in the counting-room of Messrs. Grip & Hnrd- 
innn, some threo years previously. His earnest 
look of surprise half assured nto that tlio recog¬ 
nition was mutual. I had little time for reflec¬ 
tion, for with a peculiar and bonovolcnt smilo, 
Dr. Blount said : 

" Your partner is hero, Bertha 1” A gentle¬ 
man advanced, nnd ns I anticipated, I beheld my 
uncle. 

I wns scnrcelj' conscious of tho introduction 
that followed. My undo betrayed some Biirpriso, 
and bowing with mi indifferent nir I heard him 
repent iny nntno in nn undertone. Mr. Sumner 
lmd handed mo a chair, my undo seated himself 
opposite to mo, nnd Dr. Blount, whose prcsonco 
during this trying scene had been a relief, re¬ 
turned lo tho drawing-room. After n wliilo my 
undo's formality townrdB mo gnvo plneo to easy 
politeness, nnd my mint, who evidently studied 
Ids wishes, soon followed his example. But I 
wns conscious that tho deep, dark eyes of my 
aunt’s partner were observant of nil thnt passed. 
Before tho rubber wns over tho other card tnbloe 
were deserted. Soft strains of music coming 
through tlio open door charmed away tho vota¬ 
ries of Tcrpischore, to join in tho dance. 

At tho conclusion of tlio rubber, Mr. Sumner 
wns called away. Loft alone with iny undo and 
aunt, J felt that thnt moment would decide my 
future intercourse with them. My nunt trifled 
with her fnn, but my uncle's oyes were cast down, 
wliilo ho scorned struggling with some strong in¬ 
ternal influcnco. Tho Bileneo became painful, 
nnd moving towards tho door I wns arrested by 
my undo's voico. There was a subdued haugh¬ 
tiness in his tones, as ho said ho lmd hut lately 
arrived from Europe, where ho had been travel- 
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ling for some ttmo, nnd since his return ho learned 
my aunt’s good fortuno. 

" I see," ho continued, " that sho lias acted 
liberally in giving you an accomplished educa¬ 
tion, without which the per son at advantages 
which Nature has bestowed upon yon with no 
•parsimonious hand, would havo been of no ben¬ 
efit to you in tho society in which I am proud to 
soo you moving." 

My unclo paused and extended his hnnd. 
Tears of joy were in my eyes, as I bent forward 
and pressed my lips to his cheek, Ho appeared 
momentarily affected, and with a kindly smilo 
presented mo to my aunt, who, howover, received 
my warm caress with a cold kiss that thrilled 
coldly to my heart. At this moment I observed 
Mr, Sumner standing at (ho door; I met his 
oyes, as ho turned nbruptly away, nnd felt con 
vinccd,by their expression of haif-reveaied sur¬ 
prise, that ho witnessed the reconciliation. I en¬ 
tered tho drawing-room with my unclo and 
aunt; Dr. Blount stood near tho entrance, his 
benevolent eyes spnrkling with pleasure, and as 
I passed, he said in an undertone: 

“ That liltlo scheme of mine succeeded nd' 
tnirobly. I know it would.” 

After supper, Mr. Sumner formed tho contro 
in a group of which Emily and myself wero in¬ 
cluded. Tho conversation turned upon English 
celebrities, Mr, Sumner doligbting us nil with his 
graphic descriptions of eminent persons whom 
ho had met during a protracted stay in England. I 
Speaking of his visits to Gore House, ho said, 
among tho many treasures of art which adorned 
it, a mnrblo model of tiro hnnds of the beautiful 
hostess, winch lay on a book on a centre-table, 
had peculiar clinrms for him. 

“You admiro beautiful hands, then'!' 1 said 
Dr. Blount. 

" Certainly, sir," 

HiB eyes rested with a look of admiration on 
Emily’s littlo hands, and for tho first time in my 
life, 1 felt a wish to conceal my hands; yet, 
while I shaded them witli my bouquet, I scarcely 
acknowledged to myself my motive fur doing so. 

"IIow do you liko Mr, Sumner 1” Emily 
asked, on hour lator, when parting from her. 
’’Is ho not pleasing and intellectual ?” 

"I think I have discovered your secret, nnd 
who 11. is,” I returned. 

"I knew you would say so,” she replied, 
laughing; and I)r. and Mrs. Blount appearing, 

I took loftvo of tho dear girl. 

A fowdays after, wo were agreeably surprised 
by a visit from my unclo nml mint. Their man- 
nor to mo was very friendly, and towards my 
Aunt Botsoy tlioy wero more familiar than I ox- 


peeled, her wealth effecting what her worth 
could not accomplish. 

"By tho way, Borthn," said my uncle, "your 
aunt and raysolf attended tho opera, last craning, 
end met thoro your friends, Mr. Ladd and his 
family, and also Mr. Sumuer, who, if report 
speaks truo, is engaged to Miss Emily. They 
wero not a littlo surprised, when I informed them 
of our relationship. I thought it necessary to 
say that a family coldness had existed for some 
timo between us," Speaking of Mr. Sumnor, ho 
said: " Though a young man, some years ago 
ho filled tho position of Secretary of tho Lega¬ 
tion at the Court of St. James. Whiio in Lon¬ 
don, ho formed an acquaintance with many dis¬ 
tinguished scholars, with whom ho now holds 
correspondence," 

When J again met Mr. Sumner, it was at my 
undo's, Emily nnd I were seated in tho recess 
of a window when ho joined us, and turning 
playfully to him, sho said that ho had come in 
time to witness a broach of confidence on her 
part. 

"I havo mentioned to you before, Hamilton,” 
she said, " Bertha’s doairo to learn tho name of 
die inspired U., most of whoso productions sho 
knows by heart. In pity I’m going to roveal it." 

" 1 nover heard of but one of Evo’s daughters 
who could keep a sccrot," ho returned, with a 
smilo. 

“ Will you not favor us with the appellation 
of this paragon of steadfastness ?” she laughed. 

“ Miss St. Leger, tho fcnuilo Freemason.” 

" My unclo motions mo to come to him, Em-' 
ily," I sniil, seeing that ho did so. " You will 
both bo kind enough to excuse my absonco.” 

"Stay a moment, dear Bertha; I would ro- 
tnind you that Hamilton’s nnmo begins with an 
—no, I mustn't toll 1 tho poor youth blushes like 
a child,” said the happy girl. And I left them 
alone. 

Frequently in tho society of Hamilton Sum- 
nor, I could not but appreciate aud admire his 
many noblo qualities, while I felt that there was 
a charm in all ho said that lingered on my mind 
for daya after. His observations limi all the 
freshness of originality, while his wit and clo- 
quonco wero irresistible. In his society I was 
almost always silent, over fearing to utter my 
commonplaco sontfmonts in tho prcscaco of one 
whom 1 felt to bo so far abovo mo in intolleot. 
I think ho must havo noticed my distant mnnner 
towards him, for at first friendly, his attentions 
wore altered into a cold reserve. 

Some months passed away. I was spending 
tho ovening at Emily’s homo; Emily had been 
asked to sing, and at onco complying, Hamilton 
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led hor to her favorite instrument/ tho hnrp, 
Tho sweet tones of her voice, mingling with tho 
silver accompaniment of that ancient instrument, 
fell soothingly upon my ear and pnrtially lulled 
to rest tho undefined sadness thnt was stcnling 
over my spirits. Emily ceased amid a mur¬ 
mur of applnuso, and approaching me, she on- 
treated thnt I would perform on the pinno-forfo. 
I could notrofuso her, though I would havo beep 
most willingly excused. Playing from memory 
an air thnt harmonized with my feelings at tho 
timo, my wliolo soul was in tho mUBic, which was 
but tho expression of my heart’s unbreathed 
thoughts. Tho plaudits of tho company fell 
unheeded on my enr, while I met Hamilton’s 
oyes in a look which, though I could not doflno, 
thrilled with unutterable joy to my heart. 

44 It is his sympathy with tho music," thought 
I, a moment after; and hope vanished. Again 
I was nsked to play, and not wishing to dis¬ 
oblige, I complied, though with a secret rcluc- 
tanco. I was playing one of Labitzky's bcauti- 
ful waltzes, when Clam Grip enmo and stood 
beside mo. Hamilton Sumner sat near, and in 
a tow, entreating Yotco, I heard her oxclaim: 

44 0, Mr. 8umnor, you must come here to sco 
Miss Clyno’s fairy fingers gliding over tho keys 1 
Her execution is most brilliant.” 

Hamilton approached and stood besido mo. 
Unobserved by him, I perceived thnt ho started 
with surpriso when his eyes rested upon my 
hands. Tho blood mounted to my temples, I 
could no longer follow tho notes, which were be¬ 
fore mo, nnd playing out of time, added to my 
confusion. 

"Docs she not play finely 1” was her next 

■ exclamation, in a tone which I too woli under¬ 
stood. Despising tho vanity which prompted 
mo to bo ashamed of my hands, aud blushing in 
i rho face of my self-respect for being so, with an 

• offort I overcame my feelings, and entering with 
- Bpirit into tho picco, I concluded amid mur- 
mured prnises. 

Soon after, when in conversation with Emily, 
.Hamilton nnd other young friends, Clara np- 

■ proached, with a laughing countenance, holding 
between tho tips of hor delicate fingers a Inrge- 
-sized kid glovo. 

"Can you find an owner for this glovo, 
lEmiiy V she said, plcasnntly. "I have in¬ 
quired of sovcral genttomen, but it docs not be¬ 
long to any of them. I found it roposing in sol* 

• emn state in tho shadow of tho piano stool.” 

44 It is mine, Miss Grip,” I said, calmly 
■smothering tho Inst spark of vanity in my heart. 

"Yours, Miss Clynol” sho articulated, in a 
tone of surprise. " Excuse mo, I am sorry for I 


having hurt yonr—I—I had no idea to whom it 
belonged." 

44 There Is no occasion for nn npology. I am 
. obliged to yon for finding it.” 

I held out my hand to rceoivo tho glovo, 
which sho still retained, hut blushed in doing so, 
for I mot Hamilton’s oyos, nnd again tlioir ex¬ 
pression was undefinnblo. Why did I seek his 
oyes t -- 

Tho summer returned, nnd with thnt sw^ot 
I season enmo Lieutenant Clark, after two years 
spent cruising in tho South Sens. Lieutenant 
Clark was a cousin of Emily's, nnd six years her 
senior. Tail and commanding in nspoct, his fino 
countcnnnco, browned by exposure to n tropical 
bud, was lit up by a flashing and sparkling pair 
of black eyes. Emily appeared to regard him 
with sisterly affection, but 1 felt that hor imago 
alono occupied his heart. Lieutenant Clark 
was distantly connected with Dr. Blount, nnd, a 
frequent visitor nt his residence, ho generally 
camo accompanied with his friend Hamilton 
Sumner, both gentlemen being especial favorites 
with tho good doctor. 

It was tho Inst evening thnt I was to spend 
with Emily for some timo, ns bIio was to depart 
with her parents on tho following day for New¬ 
port, whither they were going to spend tho sea¬ 
son. I found her in tho library, looking lovelier 
than ever. Hnmilton, Lieutenant Clark, nnd 
Mr. and Mrs. Ladd wore also there, and smiles 
of welcome greeted mo from all hut Hamilton, 
whoso eyes I instinctively avoided meeting, ns 
wo exchanged our mutually cold salutations. 
Noticing by Emily’s mnnncr that sho was nnxious 
to communicate some nowB to mo, I took occa¬ 
sion to withdraw with her into tho recess of a 
hay window. Silently embracing mo, nnd rest¬ 
ing her dear head on my shoulder, while a few 
stray tresses floating over hor face partly hid hor 
blushes, sho murmured: "Dcnr Bertha, I did 
not tell you boforo—Hamilton’s gift 1” 

Holding up her littlo hand, I saw sparkling on 
the engagement finger a diamond ring. Shrink¬ 
ing bnck into tho shadow of tho window cur¬ 
tains, that tho dnrkncsa might cover the misery 
which I know was painted upon my face, I lis¬ 
tened to her words. 

44 In two months, Bertha, I shall bo his wife, 
and you, my dearest friend, will complete my 
happiness by promising to bo my bridesmnld. It 
is Hamilton’s desire, oIbo, and you will not dis¬ 
appoint us— But you are ill, my darling Ber¬ 
tha I” sho oxclaimed, pressing her warm lips to 
my check. 44 You nre cold nnd trembling.” 

" I was slightly indisposed—a sudden spasm," 
I found words to say. At this moment Ham- 
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11 ton’s deep tones roachod mo, asking for Emily. 

"Go, Emily]” I gasped, dreading that ho 
would seek her and witness my distress, which sho 
overlooked in her great happiness. 

" You liavo not promised yet, Bertha.” 

"I will bo your bridesmaid, Emily. Frommy 
heart, I wish you every possible happiness.” 

This was spokon calmly, and returning her 
hasty caress, I was left alone in the shadow, lis- 
tenlng to the mingling voices of Hnmilton and 
his future brido. Then, for the first time, were 
tho virgin pages of my heart’s book laid open 
to mo, and I read its Bccrot story—I loved llnrn- 
ilton Sumner. Emily’s joy I did not envy; 
sho wns more dear to mo thnn over. 1 oven folt 
a sad pleasure in thinking ho had chosen ono so 
worthy of him for a partnor in this life’s unequal 
happiness, and eternal bliss hereafter, 

I know not how tho noxt two hours passed. 
After toa, Mr, Ladd was called to attend to 
some business affairs, and Mrs. Ladd, excusing 
horself, withdrew to overlook tho packago of 
many articles that she could not trust to tho 
housekeeper. Emily sang her sweetest ballads j 
Lioutenant Clark, who possessed a lino tenor 
voice, accompanied her. Hamilton lingered near 
Emily, and I sat apart, longing for tho retirement 
of my own chamber, where, unseen, I could givo 
vent to tho feelings that oppressed mo. But that 
was not to bo, Emily having previously planned 
that I was to remain with her that night. 
Scarcely conscious that sho lmd left tho harp, I 
started on hearing her entreating voice asking 
mo to sing; but when Hamilton approached and 
joined in her requost, I could not trust my voice 
to dcclino doing what I was then so incapable 
of performing. Emily paused, looking with 
thoughtful fondness at mo, and moved away. 
O, tho wretchedness of that moment! Tears 
were gathering in my eyes, "tears from tho 
depths of a dirino despair," and my head 
drooped low to conceal them. 

At length pride cam'o to my aid, and on look* 
ing up, I met Hamilton's eyes, and his alono. 
Emily and her cousin had left tho room. 

"How painful are oven temporary partings 
from thoso wo lovo!" ho observed, while tho 
tones of his thrilling voico brought a fresh gush 
of tears to my eyes. 

" Emily is very dear to mo,” I faltered, some¬ 
what relieved at olforing this excuse for my 
motion. 

"And you are equally dear to her, aa you are 
to nil who know you,” ho returned, agitatedly. 
il 0, Bertha, you bestow tho treasure of your af¬ 
fection on all ydur friends, wliilo I, who regard 
you as tho only being on carth capable of inspir¬ 


ing mo with deathless love, rcccivo but cold 
indifference." 

Trembling with amazemont and indignation, 
I arose and demanded what ho, affianced to 
Emily, meant by addressing mo thus. But be¬ 
fore ho breathed a word in his justification, his 
noble, ingenuous countenance revealed to mo tho 
blessed truth that in n\y after joy I wept again on 
hearing. Emily and ho were hut as friends, and 
to Lieutenant Hamilton Clark sho was be* 
trothed. With what feelings did I hear tho out¬ 
pouring of true lovo from him, whoso image I 
had worshipped SO long and unconsciously 1 and 
when ho besought mo to bestow my.hand upon 
him, saying ho would deem it tho proudest mo¬ 
ment of his lifo, holding it out instinctively, 1 
asked him if ho would accept that toil-roughened 
hand. 

"Bertha, my own beloved," ho exclaimed 
with emotion, taking my hand in his smaller ono 
with a look of mingled lovo and rovercnco, " 1 
lovo yon tho more for thoso dear hands—hands 
that, rejecting wealth when lovo and gratitude 
were the sacrifice, suffered bitter toil in the years 
of mere childhood. Your aunt, whoso consent 
I liavo to win your lovo, has told mo tho story of 
your young lifo.” * 

At this moment Mr. Ladd’s voico wns heard, 
as ho ascended tho stairs j and when Emily re¬ 
turned, a few minutes subsequently, with eyes 
brimful of happiness sho drew mo to tho hay 
window, and throwing her arms around my 
neck, wliisporcd that sho had long Binco discov¬ 
ered Hamilton’s secret and mino. And then hor 
sweet eyes tilled with tears, and sho laughed 
them away again when I told hor tho pain I suf¬ 
fered a few short hours before in tho shadow of 
tho window curtain, whore I now sat wondering 
at my happiness. 

Two months later, I stood at tho altar as Em¬ 
ily’s bridesmaid. Tho sacred ceremony con¬ 
cluded, and leaning on Hamilton’s arm, I passed 
down tho aislo. Delayed near tho door for a few 
moments, I porccivcd Clara Grip among a group 
of young persons who gazed with admiration on 
tho lovely brido. As I passed hor, I overheard 
her exclaim, in a contemptuous tono: 

" What tasto Hamilton Sumner has! Only 
look nt her hands I” 

Hamilton heard her words, and meeting his 
dark eyes, I translated thoir expression, which in 
other days I could not define. But now I held 
tho master key of his heart, and that mystery 
was lovo. 
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the marble bust, 
[from the fbbjich.] 

CHAPTER X. 


If you have good legs, and iflong 
journeys do not alarm you, we shall 
go, on foot, to the chateau of the 
Marquis de Gueblan, It is situated 
six good miles from Tortoni’s— 
further off than the rue Mouffetard 
—further than the Horse Market, 
in thore workshop regions where 
the Bievre winds its inky way. 
However, it is within the limits of 
the city, and the wine that one 
drinks there has paid for its en¬ 
trance. 

The chateau was built, during 
the time of the first empire, in the 
Greek style, with the indispensable 
colonnade. It first belonged to a 
commissary, enriched by the army 
—they called it Sirguet’s Folly. It 
was inaugurated in 1804 by the 
beautiful Teresa Cabarrus, who was 
not yet Countess de Caraman, and 
was no longer Madame Tallien. In 
1858, Sirguet’s Folly is one of the 
most charming villas to be found 
in the interior of Paris : it has for 
a garden a park of forty acres, 
where one can shoot both rabbits 
and pheasants. In the fish ponds 
are fine specimens of all the fishes 
of Europe. Fishing and shooting! 
"What can one desire more! Is it 
not in two words, the country in 
Paris! 

The interior of the chateau is 
magnificent, as taste required for¬ 
merly,—elegant, as taste prefers 
now. The dining room, wainscot- 
ted with shining black oak, opens 
on the one hand into the billiard 
room, the fencing room, and the 
smoking room—on the other, into 


a suite of drawing rooms, very richly 
and admirably arranged. Only one 
of them has retained its primitive 
decorations—its sofas with sphinx’s 
heads, its lyre-shaped chairs: it 
holds its place between a Pompa¬ 
dour boudoir , and a Chinese saloon, 
of which the furniture, the carpets, 
the chandelier, the hangings, and 
even the pictures, were brought 
from Macao. 

All the ceilings are painted in 
fresco, or hung with old tapestry. 

This hospitable dwelling ’opens 
its doors to the art of all nations 
and of all ages; it welcomes with 
equal honour the voluptuous paint¬ 
ing of Reubens and the poetic rev¬ 
eries of Ary Scheffer; a landscape 
of Gustave Dore hangs four feet 
from a sea piece of Lorraine; the 
joyous nymphs of Clodion seem to 
smile at the lions of Barye, and the 
“ Shipwrecked Don Juan” of Dan¬ 
iel Fert clings to the slippery rock, 
without causing the “Penelope” of 
Cavelier to lift her eyes. 

The first floor contains the apart¬ 
ments of the Marquis, of his sister, 
of his daughter, and I do not know 
how many guest chambers—for the 
chateau is so far from everywhere, 
that the friends of M. de Gufiblan 
rarely dine with him without spend¬ 
ing the night. 

M. de Gu6blan is a gentleman 
such as could not be seen a hun¬ 
dred years ago, such as is seldom 
seen in our days. His family dates 
from St. Louis. They were in the 
two last crusades; they carried 
arms, from father to son till the 
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revolution—and they did not emi¬ 
grate, for which I praise them. 

By accident, this noble blood has 
not dwindled into insignificance, 
and the last of the Gueblans could 
measure lengths with any of his 
ancestors. He is tall, large, vigor¬ 
ous, ruddy, and could wear armour. 
He uses his sword like a rausquet- 
eer, rides likes a free-lancer, eats 
like all soldiers, and drinks like M. 
de Bassompierre. His fifty years 
weigh upon him no more than a fea¬ 
ther. He carries his name proudly ; 
he is not sorry to be the son of 
somebody; he reads with pleasure 
and setsaside carefully,all histories 
of France which treat of his fami¬ 
ly ; he preserves his honour with 
jealous care; he is full of justice; 
he knows how to lend, give, and 
lose his money—he has a noble 
heart—if you find ten men as aris¬ 
tocratic between the quai cTOrsay 
and the rue Vaugirurd, you will 
have good eyes. 

But what would Gugblan I., 
equerry of Queen Blanche say, if 
he could wake up in the study of 
his descendant! 

He would cry out, while rubbing 
his venerable eyes, “Oh! oh! 
what a queer world this has be¬ 
come since I first knew it! It 
seems to me, Marquis, that you are 
making money.” 

There it is! the word is spoken: 
the Marquis makes money enor¬ 
mously, incessantly. He looks after 
his own affairs, has no steward, no 
one robs him, he is as proud of his 
knowledge in such matters as his 
ancestors would have been of their 
ignorance, and he doubles his rev¬ 
enues yearly by his agricultural 
science, wisely directed. 

• But the immense property which 
gives M. de GuSblan a half-million 
of rent-roll does not belong exactly 
to him. It belongs to his sister 
and partner, M’me Michaud. He 
married a nobly born young lady, 


who left him soon a widower with 
ten thousand francs a year, and a 
daughter to bring up. About the 
same time, his sister married a de- 
molisher of castles, a knight of the 
black band, whose profession was 
to cut down oaks to make firewood, 
to eradicate parks to plant vegeta¬ 
bles. 

This worthy individual died two 
years after M’me de Gueblan. His 
widow, rich and childless, put her 
affairs into her brother’s hands, 
saying, “Look after ray fortune ; I 
will educate your daughter; you 
shall be ray farmer, I will be your 
governess.” The bargain agreed 
upon,.they established themselves 
in the beautiful mansion that M. 
Michaud bad not had time to pull 
dotvn, and, while working for his 
sister, M. de Gueblan was provid¬ 
ing for his daughter, because Vic- 
torine is the sole heiress of M’me 
Michaud. 

M’me Michaud is an excellent 
woman ; but original! eccentric! 
To put her in a museum would be 
but doing her simple justice. In 
the first place, she is almost as tall 
as her brother, that is to say, with 
a little more moustache she would be 
a very presentable Life-Guardsman. 
Her hands and her feet are terrible; 
may heaven preserve us all from a 
slap given by her! and if she dies 
standing, as I am sure she will, it 
will take four men to put her in her 
coffin. 

Her bead is not bad. She has 
an aquiline nose, a proud mouth, 
and white teeth, while a double 
chin softens the severity of her 
features. On her hair, which is 
quiie grey, although she has only 
just turned forty, she wears a dash 
of powder, which becomes her. 
She has shoulders which need not 
be covered up, consequently, from 
four o’clock in the afternoon she 
bares them. Not that she cares to 
please anybody; she dresses for 
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herself, and never follows any fash¬ 
ion but her own. 

When Madame Ode sends her a 
new bonnet, her first care is to pnli 
it to pieces, and under her redoubt¬ 
able hands the finest masterpiece 
of millinery soon becomes a verita¬ 
ble horror. Her costumes are so 
inexplicable, that Champollion him¬ 
self would not be able to decipher 
them. 

I have seen her head dressed 
with a Canton crape scarf, a profu¬ 
sion of natural flowers sown here 
and there, and laces of every sort, 
white and reddish, Venice point and 
English brussels, the whole fastened 
together with pins and things, and 
in such wonderful disorder, that a 
cat would not have found her kit¬ 
tens in its midst Dear M’me Mi¬ 
chaud ! her wardrobes are a caph- 
arnaum of magnificent articles that 
no waiting maid has ever set in or¬ 
der—and her mind greatly resem¬ 
bles her wardrobes. 

This is the fault of her family, 
who thought that a man never 
knows too much, but a woman al¬ 
ways knows enough. Hot only is 
M’me Michaud rebellious to the 
most paternal laws, of orthography, 
but she has the misfortune to ill 
treat as many words as she pro¬ 
nounces. It is an infirmity which 
her husband did not mind, for a 
very good reason, and to which her 
brother is so much accustomed that 
he no longer perceives it. Happily 
she speaks so quickly that one 
scarcely has time to heat her; she 
relates twenty things at the same 
time, without connection, without 
order, without transition ; she does 
not know half the time what she is 
doing, what she is saying, or what 
she wants—a good woman though, 
and who would have ruined her¬ 
self a dozen times were it ’not for 
her brother’s authority. 

How prodigal, now avaricious, 
paying to-day without bargaining, 


bargaining to-morrow without pay- 
ing—lighting a bank note of a hun¬ 
dred francs to bunt for a cent, and 
quarreling with all the household 
about a match—refusing bread to 
a beggar because begging is unlaw¬ 
ful, and throwing a gold piece to a 
hungry dog bunting for a bone— 
full of respect for her brother, and 
seeking every opportunity to tease 
him—passionately devoted to her 
neice, and in a great hurry to mar¬ 
ry her off—such was, in the month 
of June, 1855,. the sister of M. de 
Gueblan, the aunt of M’lle Victo- 
rine. 

It is a tittle surprising, perhaps, 
that a man so sensible as the Mar¬ 
quis, should confide bis child to 
such-a scatter-brained instructress, 
but besides being too busy to read 
Fenelon’s “Treatise on the Educa¬ 
tion of Girls,” one owes a little in¬ 
dulgent condescension to a relation 
who represents ten millions; and 
moreover, being persuaded that the 
true preceptor of a woman is her 
husband, M. de Gueblan was sure 
that if Vietorine did not learn all 
that she ought to know, she would 
not learn anything that she ought 
not to know. 

Full of this happy confidence, the 
father remained tranquil, and the 
aunt supplied her neice with teach¬ 
ers over sixty years of age, (the 
dancing master 'not excepted) and 
no authors were placed in her 
reach more dangerous than Sir 
Walter Scott, Florian, M’me Cot- 
tin, Dickens, and a selection of ro¬ 
mances of chivalry, which had de¬ 
lighted the childhood of M’me Mi¬ 
chaud, and did not sadden the 
youth of Vietorine. 

The beautiful heiress was now 
sixteen. She was a child, but a 
well-grown one, tall, and charming¬ 
ly made. I acknowledge that her 
cheeks were a little too-rosy; her 
face was like a September peach. 
Her hands were quite red, but red 
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hands are not unbecoming to a 
young girl. Her teeth are a little 
too short; it is a defect that I ra¬ 
ther appreciate. Her mouth is 
half coral, half pearl—a delightful 
mixture of transparent pulp and 
sparkling seeds—do you like pome- 
granites? Her feet is not what is 
called a little foot; a Chinese beau¬ 
ty would not have it, and the learn¬ 
ed Mandarins would not write ver¬ 
ses in its praise; but it is narrow, 
arched and elegant—the sole of 
her boot is exactly the dimensions 
of a Savoy biscuit. Do not fear 
that Victorine will ever attain the 
colossal proportions of her terrible 
aunt—she is like her mother, who 
was blonde and delicate, and died 
of consumption. When one wishes 
to know how long a girl’s beauty 
will last, it is prudent to lookat her 
mamma’s portrait 
This child, very attractive in ap¬ 
pearance, was endowed with a dis¬ 
position and character little under¬ 
stood. She rarely spoke, perhaps 
because she was rarely questioned. 
Her father had no time to converse 
with her, and M’me Michaud, who 
talks to every body, always tabes 
the lion’s share. The men who 
came to the chateau did not find 
amusement in deciphering the mind 
of a little girl, and, she had no 
school-friend, because she never 
was at school. People thought her 
a little dull because she was so si¬ 
lent; but her heart sang within 
her. A young girl who holds her 
tongue is like an aviary whose doors 
are shut. Come near it, you hear 
nothing. Put your ear to the key¬ 
hole, not a murmur. Open! in¬ 
stantly a concert of fresh and sono¬ 
rous warblings, fills the air, and 
mounts to the skies. When Vic¬ 
torine was walking in the park, a 
book in her hand, and under the 
escort of her waiting maid, or of 
old Perruchon, M’me Michaud fol¬ 
lowing her with her eyes, often 


said, “Poor child! she says no¬ 
thing, but devil take me if she 
thinks of anything either.” 

M’me Michaud did not suspect 
that her niece, by dint of reading 
books, substituted herself for the 
heroine of every novel, and that 
she had already, in imagination, 
passed through more adventures 
than the beautiful Angelica or M’me 
de Longueville. 

The day on which this story 
commences, M. de Gu6blan had 
run to Lisieux, to rest himself after 
a journey to Nantua, and M’rae 
Michaud had rushed out of the 
house like an arrow from the bow, 
saying, “I have got some spare 
money; I have drawn my divider 
ces from the Four-Canals. I am 
going to order my busk in marble 
at Paris ” 

Victorine, followed by Perru¬ 
chon at a respectful distance, went 
towards the limits of the park, on 
the side next the boulevard, where 
the high wall enclosing the grounds 
is replaced by a ha-ha four yards 
wide. 

She sat down like the Lady of a 
Romance, under the shade of an 
old tree, celebrated in a song of 
the fifteenth century, as “The Round 
Oak.” I spare you the verses. 
There are nine times nine of them, 
all equally poetic and richly rhymed. 

M’lle de Gueblan drew from her 
pocket a little book bound in red 
morocco, stamped with the family 
arms, and entitled “Veritable His¬ 
tory of the Marvelous Adventures 
of the Incomparable Atalanta.” ’ 

She found her place, and began 
to read where she bad left off the 
preceding evening: 

“ Know then that ye wise and 
subtle Princess was sought in mar¬ 
riage bv the eldest son of the King 
of the Dacians, and by the Caliph 
of Shiraz.” 

“Poor me!” said Victorine, “I 
should like to choose neither. But 
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what would the Queen of the Land 
of Michaud say to that?” She 
continued-. 

“And much grieved was the 
beautiful Atalanta, and no comfort 
had she in this world; for, moreo¬ 
ver, the Caliph was of strange vis¬ 
age, with a nose short and wide, 
and ears long and large like an 
ass.” 

“Good!” she cried, “ that’s M. 
Lefebure, papa’s candidate! Let’s 
see the other: ” 

“ And the Prince of the Dacians 
was of small body and pale counte¬ 
nance, so as if he might have wa¬ 
ter and not blood in his veins.” 

“ Well,Ae isn’t unlike M. de Mar- 
sal. my aunt’s protege. What be¬ 
comes of them: ” 

“Now commenced the jousts, 
and these two lords were to fight, 
one against the other, for the Prin¬ 
cess. And then the Princess and 
many other fair ladies were mount¬ 
ed on a platform, nobly decked 
with gold-embroidered tapestry, 
pearls and precious stones. But 
before the rival Princes came to¬ 
gether, there entered the lists a 
Knight richly accoutered, and all in 
white, who said to them: ‘Put 
not your lances in array against 
each other until I have done battle 
with each of you, and hurled you 
to the ground.’ Saying this, his 
voice was so terrible that horsemen 
and horses trembled with fear j but 
not the Princess. And immediately 
the White Knight ran upon the Ca¬ 
liph of Shiraz, and at the first blow 
shook him so much that the poor 
Caliph did not know if it was 
night or day. Then the Knight 
turned upon the Prince of the Da¬ 
cians, and thrusting aside his lance, 
seized him by the waist, and threw 
him so fiercely on the ground that 
he very nearly broke open his 
hear t as well as his stomach. And 
the ladies clapped their hands: it 
seemed to them as if the White 


Knight was as glorious as the 
archangel Gabriel. Now came this 
noble Knight to the platform where 
stood these ladies, and kneeling on 
one knee before the beautiful Ata¬ 
lanta, said, ‘Lady,I am the Prince 
of Iron; and as in thefire iron melts, 
so does ray heart at the flame of 
your eyes.’” 

Atalanta—I mean Victorine— 
continued to read with her eyes 
shut The air was heavy, and the 
warmth of a Jane day was slowly 
gliding under the broad trees of 
the park. The pretty student was 
in that delicious state when wake- 
fullness and slumber, reverie and 
dream, romance and reality, seem 
joining hands. She saw the stout 
M. Lefebure, lawyer at the Court of 
Appeals, struggling under a great 
suit of armour, with a skirt of his 
black robe straying out, and wear¬ 
ing for helmet a saucepan, whose 
handles looked like asses’ ears. A 
little further off, the Vicomte de 
Marsal, pale, and puny, was making 
a piteous grimace beneath the 
raised visor of a plumed casque. 
She also perceived the Prince of 
Iron, but without being able to dis¬ 
tinguish his face, which he kept 
obstinately concealed. 

“Shall I never see him ?” she 
asked.- “He must make haste if 
he wishes to rescue me from the 
Caliph Lefebure and the Prince de 
Marsal. I have waited for him long 
enough.” ” 

And half asleep, she murmured 
the chorus of a peasant song, that 
she had heard in her childhood: 

i 

“ Ah 1 I wait, I wait, I wait! 

Shall I wait forever!” 

Suddenly it seemed to her as if a 
meteor passed before her eyes. A 
tall, black-bearded young man 
cleared the ha-ha at a single bound 
and stood before her. She started 
up, while Perruchon came running 
forward as fast as his old legs would 
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carry him. Her first idea was that 
she was at length permitted to see 
the Prince of Iron, She uttered 
some incoherent words: 

“ Prince ... my father ... your 
rivals ... the Queen of the Land of 
Michaud...” 

The young man bowed politely, 
and said: 

“ Excuse me,roadmoiselle, for en¬ 


tering your presence like a bomb¬ 
shell at Sebastopol. I have been 
ringing for a quarter of an hour at 
an old gate, which is probably no 
longer used, and not being able to 
find the right door, I took the short¬ 
est mode of getting in. My name 
is Daniel Fert, ancbl have come to 
take Madame Michaud’s bust.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE MASQUERADE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY WILLIAM LA2JDOR. 


The breezes of the morning were pressing upon the 
shore with fresh and crowding strength, renewed in 
vigor by . their slumbers on their far-off couch of 
waters. Flitting with white-winged feet over the 
waves—seeming to proceed from the bosom of In¬ 
finity—they wafted with them the fragrant'life and 
orces of Immortality. Old ocean felt that inspira¬ 
tion; and, lifting his snowy main and sending on 
high his voice of power, the beach echoed to the neigh 
of the breakers, while the wide expanses of the deep 
twinkled with ten thousand smiles.* A young man 
stood upon the lofty bank and gloried in that eager joy 
of the elements. The thoughts and passions that 
flashed within his bosom were akin to the influences 
with which the winds were teeming: for his breast 
throbbed with strong youth and the consciousness of 
force;' with happiness, and hope, and confidence. 
Abandoning his spirit to the absorbing sway of the 
spirit of nature, and making her life his own, the ex¬ 
ultation of that hour thrilled through all his being, and 
carried to the -recesses of his soul the brightness of 
purity and the rapture of freedom. 

A favored being, indeed, was Edward Carleton; 
young—the master of a large fortune—eminently 
handsome in face and figure—gifted with the best 
accomplishments of person, morals and mind—and 
fortunate, more than all, in the possession of that 
* ‘ generous, guiltless and free disposition” that “ dafis” 
aside the arrows of care and morbid vanity, and takes 
“ those things for bird-bolts, that some deem cannon- 
bullets.”t Frank, cordial, hearty, though refined and 
delicate in his perceptions, he brought to life a keen 
sense of enjoyment; a spirit to search for lofty, ardent 
pleasures, vigor for their pursuit, and a taste to appre¬ 
ciate them'. He had come home a few weeks before 
from the tour of Europe, which had been to him an 
intense delight; but so fertile were the suggestions of 
his fancy, so exhaustless the wealth of his spirits, that 
he felt scarcely less satisfaction in the simple, quiet 
amusements of his present mode of living than when 
he was whirling along in the post-chaise, with new 
tracts of noble scenery opening momently around 
him, and new adventures awaiting him wherever the 
splendid spire and historic tower glittered in the dis¬ 
tance. He possessed naturally a poetic temperament; 
but, saved by his position from needing the uneasy 
stimulus of poetic creation, his faculties spent them¬ 
selves more wisely in a poetic enjoyment of that 
which was around him. Quick, dashing—winning ir 
his manners—with a touch of recklessness—he hac 

* The many-smiling ocean. JEschylus. 

f Twefth Night. 


an instinctive felicity in hitting on the dues of plea¬ 
sant adventure, and tact in following them up; and 
his glowing imagination and ardent temper often 
realized that romance with which he loved to invest 
his feelings. Gentle, pleasant, perfectly amiable, the 
delights which he sought were of a simple, pure kind; 
the more elegant exercises of the mind, and those 
which spring from natural feeling and the action of an 
undefiled fancy. His parents had been dead for some 
years, and he was quite alone in the world, save in 
the many friends his agreeable manners and his libe¬ 
rality had gained for him. His residence was at his 
country-seat, bordering on the sea. a few miles from 
one of the southern capitals. It was a beautiful spot, 
commanding a fine prospect on every side. The 
house was built in the best style of English cottage 
architecture; a style irregular, yet orderly; in which 
a rustic form permits the utmost elegance of finish to 
be used without losing simplicity of effect. The 
casements descending to the ground, the projecting 
roof, the latticed porches, the wide hall, rendered that 
style suitable enough to that sunny climate. The 
whitened exterior was gracefully relieved by the 
climbing jasmine, the variegated honeysuckle, and 
the more robust yet beautiful tendrils of the apricot. 
The evenings Carleton usually passed in society in 
the gay city, which was distant a pleasant drive of 
two or three miles, and which, this spring, his own 
presence, perhaps, had made gayer than common. 
He passed his mornings in the country, generally 
alone; strolling by the sea-side, looking after his 
flowers, or within his. tasteful library, musing over 
the more classic forms of English poetry, or occasion¬ 
ally penciling a stanza or two of his own, or noting 
in his journal such observations or reflections as oc¬ 
curred to him. It suited the healthy, versatile temper 
of his mind to join meditation with the active enjoy¬ 
ment of society; to carry to the drawing-room the 
refined interests of the study, and bring back to soli¬ 
tude the more lively impressions of the drawing-room. 
Taste is so much acted on by the passions, that almost 
one’s moral character may be judged by one’s literary 
preferences. Carleton’s favorites were the Fairy 
Queen, the unrivalable lyrics of Ben Jonson, and the 
smaller pieces of Milton. These are compositions 
in which, in purer youth, we taste delicious beauty: 
but to excited manhood they seem tame and vapid, 
and the light of memory that still lingers around them 
seems lifeless: yet we feel, too well, that it is not 
from their defect, but our fault. 

Carleton lingered for some time beside the sea, 
watching the wondrous tints, violet, yellow, white, 
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green, that played along the sky and the waters, as 
shadowy and spirit-like as the. weird Boreal lights: 
for, when overhanging the waters, the heavens dis¬ 
play an ethereal life and motion, and a changeful 
brilliancy of colors which they do not shed over the 
land; emulous, as it might seem, of the vitality of the 
waves, and of the myriad ocean-hues that gleam over 
the deep, and are garnered more enduringly in the 
carmine and silver of its shells. Willingly would he 
have stood there till evening; for it is the prerogative 
of nature to engage the attention powerfully, without 
exhausting it. But he returned to the house, for an 
interest of a very opposite, kind awaited his thoughts, 
but one which to him was equally captivating. The 
opulent and elegant Mrs. R. that evening threw open 
her numerous magnificent apartments for that, most 
delightful, that enchanting, though somewhat dan¬ 
gerous, entertainment, a masked ball. Carleton, who 
was always caught by what was novel and adven¬ 
turous, entered into-the thing with the keenest spirit, 
and was full of bright expectation. Most of the guests 
were to go in character: the part he had selected was 
that of a gentleman of the court of Charles IL Carle- 
ton’s great usage of society abroad and at home, his 
finished manners, polished, ready wit and natural gal¬ 
lantry, and his thorough familiarity, through literature 
and history, with the taste and tone of that period, 
rendered him every way qualified to sustain that cha¬ 
racter. His costume had been arranged, and tried 
again and again, several days before; and he now 
seated himself in his luxurious library-chair to th ink 
over the requirements of his part, and to imbue his 
mind with the literary models in which alone “ the 
form and pressure” of that age still lives, and will live 
forever. He first read a few of the choice scenes of 
Sir Charles Grandison; after all, the best embodiment 
we have of the permanent qualities of a gentleman, 
apart from the fugitive shades of mode and fashion. 
With higher zest he opened the sparlding, ever- 
fascinating volumes of the peerless, the inimitable De 
Grammont. Among the curses which have fallen 
upon this age, for its sins, one of the heaviest is that 
it cannot appreciate such books as these. The world 
has become a great factory, and the inhabitants thereof 
its operatives: and certainly it is not the horny, sooted 
finger of Toil which should be laid upon the ivory 
tablets which effigiate the soul of the fastidious Comte 
PhilibuL The elect few who still can taste such 
things, are neither known nor valued but by men like 
themselves; but as the vanity of that refinement they 
aspire to, has in it something of insolence, perhaps 
their enjoyment is not less for being unshared by the 
multitude. As delicate as the forms of December 
frost, yet as enduring as the marble of Carrara, are 
the lineaments which there set forth, to us the likeness 
of the gay, uncareful courtier, whose thoughts and 
feelings dwelt always in the higher ether of elegance 
and ideal grace, never descending to the heavier re¬ 
gions of business and utility. Those who do not 
look at such models to admire or imitate, may yet be 
interested to contemplate so nice and curious an ob¬ 
ject, thus preserved in purest amber. With these 
volumes, and others of a like cast, Carleton amused 


hims elf till it was necessary to look after the more 
important preparations of the toilet When the time 
arrived for setting out, he threw himself into his car¬ 
riage, and was rapidly whirled to the scene of display. 

When he entered, there were a great many in the 
rooms, but the number aud noble extent of those 
apartments—the most palace-like I have seen in 
America—rendered it scarcely possible that they 
should seem crowded. As Carleton came in, bending 
slightly forward on the points of his feet, with a 
courteous, conciliating air, there was something so 
striking and distinguished in his tall, stately, yet 
thoroughly graceful figure, that, occupied as every 
one. of the company was with their own part, a mo¬ 
mentary impression, at least, was produced ou the 
gay assembly, and many an eye was fixed upon that 
courtly form. If I had the brilliant pen of the author 
of Pelham, I would gladly describe the varieties of 
silk and colors that were made to harmonize in his 
elaborate attire: But as I cannot do justice to the sub¬ 
ject, I shall but allude to the coat of white uncut velvet, 
the silver-colored small clothes, the embroidered 
stocking which set off the proportions of the faultless 
leg: but chiefly, the perfect finish and elegance of all 
points of the apparel and person, in which lies the 
rarest secret of dress. He carried a chapeau, brae 
under his arm, and in the button-hole of his coat a 
small bouquet of half a dozen choice flowers. A large 
silver star glittered on his breast, attached to a broad 
white ribbon passing over his shoulder; which deco¬ 
ration, by the by, was not fictitious. While Carleton 
was spending a winter at Naples, it happened that a 
celebration of extraordinary splendor was to take 
place in honor of St. Januarius, which he was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to see. He ascertained that the best 
places for seeing were those assigned to a certain, fra¬ 
ternity of knights—a distinguished order, consisting 
of about five-and-twenty persons. All sorts of honors 
are purchasable on the Continent ; Carleton took it 
into his head to become one of the brotherhood. The 
influence of certain friends, all-powerful at court, and 
the payment of a considerable sum of money to the 
chamberlain, for the. use of the king, procured him 
the privilege; and the badge, having served its pur¬ 
pose, was thrown aside to be reproduced on, this oc¬ 
casion. It was a showish decoration, and aided the 
effect greatly.. 

A masked ball is admitted by the best philosophers 
to be the brightest, richest, happiest invention of 
civilized wit; contrived in the very wantonness of.a 
fancy pleasure-spoilt. Delight, which in this chilly 
atmosphere of our common life is only a bud tightly 
bound by a narrow calyx, there blooms into a full, 
warm flower, fragrant with enchanting perfume. 
Society finds itself relieved from the superstition of 
etiquette, and revels in that unchartered freedom. The 
still more fretting restraints of vanity are taken from 
the individual; and every one walking invisible 
among his neighbors, gives himself up to the un¬ 
checked guidance of freak and whim and gay caprice. 
In the ordinary intercourse of men superior persons 
are kept below their level, by fearing to be charged 
with affectation, if, yielding to the strong upwardness 
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of their own spirits, they should rise to loftier heights 
of mind, of temper or of manner: Under the liberty 
of an assumed character one can attain the ideal 
without reproach. It was the very scene for Carleton, 
and his powers were in the finest state of excitement 
He went about with animated ease and graceful spirit, 
scattering around his quaint compliments, his polished 
jests, his courtly flatteries, with that condescension 
and suavity for which, as Mr. Hume remarks, the fol¬ 
lowers of Charles were long remembered. He in¬ 
spired new life into the circles he passed through, 
and you might trace his progress by the livelier move¬ 
ment and more mirthful laugh that followed him like 
the bubbling wave of a ship. He met in that glittering 
throng with many a one well able to cope him in his 
fine displays; the furnished man of society; the quick 
and apt resources of practiced women. He amused 
himself for an hour or two strolling through the 
rooms, making and marring many a little plot, till he 
felt fatigued with the delightful exertion. He turned 
aside through a gothic door into a smaller room which 
seemed to.be empty. It was but dimly lighted by a 
single chandelier, hanging near the lofty ceiling. Two 
or three large pictures covered the walls beneath the 
pointed arches; and under them were slabs contain¬ 
ing flower-pots. On the opposite side a tall window, 
descending to the floor, gave air into a conservatory. 
Carleton approached it; and as he advanced saw a 
lady, who before had been concealed by a pillar. She 
was in an attitude to have seen him, but her face was 
turned round in another direction, and she seemed to 
be occupied in looking attentively at some object in 
that quarter. ■ Carleton paused involuntarily, fixed to. 
the spot by amazement at the graceful beauty of that 
form. There is no beauty like that of the female 
figure: none so complete in its sway over the ob¬ 
servers feelings, none so lasting. A lovely face is a 
delight of the fancy; in absence, it lives only as a 
picture in the fancy. The more essential fascination 
of the person acts on the whole being of the spectator, 
and rests, as a direct influence, on his heart. Such, 
doubtless, must have been the source of that Egyptian 
sorcery which wooed away the stern combatants for 
the Homan world, to a softer rivalry by the margins 
of the Nile: and such was the charm of a De L’En- 
clos, who inspired the strongest love long after every 
vestige of youthful fairness must have vanished. The 
brightness of the countenance may rise to the bril¬ 
liance of a flower: but his feelings have not been 
fully opened, who has not felt, even to trembling 
sensibility, the far more elevated and abiding influ¬ 
ence of the beauty of a tree. The luxurious, swell¬ 
ing curves of this figure seemed cast in the very lines 
of grace; while a virgin neatness of form and elastic 
freshness threw over all a light and sparkling ele¬ 
gance, which made her seem native to a more ethe¬ 
real sphere. This impression sunk at once, and 
deeply, into the bosom of Carleton. For the first time 
since he came into the room he felt a mastery; a feel¬ 
ing was upon him which he could not wear as a mere 
plume of vanity, but which made him subject to itself. 

He paused for a moment to contemplate this en¬ 
chanting vision, and another moment to meditate how 


he should address it. Over her face was thrown a 
scarf or veil of silver lace, and, as her look was 
averted, he was unseen by her. He advanced and 
threw at her feet the little bouquet which he wore, 
and, when her attention was drawn to it, he took it 
up and presented it to her. 

“ At last,” said he, with a courtly bow, “lam con¬ 
vinced of the old tradition that flowers spring up be¬ 
neath the footsteps of Venus.” 

“ At least,” replied the lady, “ she is attended by 
all the graces, in the person of her flatterer.” 

“ Not forgetting,” laying his hand upon his heart, 

“ the inseparable follower, Love:” 

“ A service as genuine, I doubt not, as the divinity 
it would wait upon.” 

“ Will, then, your celestial majesty prescribe with 
what ceremonies you will be worshiped ? With what 
sacrifices shall your altars be crowned, and with what 
votive offerings shall we deck your shrine? The 
heart of the victim already bums.” 

“Whatever ceremonies be adopted,” replied the 
lady, “I am sure, that with so perfect a courtier for 
priest, the rites will not want that salt without which 
no sacrifice of old was sanctified. Salt of the most 
Attick purity.” 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, Carleton felt 
himself a little at a loss in his replies. The rapid 
ease and fine control with which she turned back 
upon him the glittering little shafts he aimed, some¬ 
what baffled his confidence; and in the play of com¬ 
pliments, when confidence is lost, all is. For that 
exercise, the intellect should be unembarrassed by 
feeling: now he felt himself disturbed and oppressed 
by it. There was, too, something so great and high 
and powerful in her presence and spirit, that these 
prettinesses of the mind seemed unworthy. He led 
the conversation off to regions of purer and stronger 
air; the flowery regions of poetry and exalted senti¬ 
ment; and was more and more astonished at the 
brightness which flashed from every motion of her 
mind. Her soul was like the quick diamond, which 
gathered to itself in the gloom of earth every ray of 
a divine light that wandered there, and shot them 
back in fire. How instantaneous the changes of the 
spirit! that soul which lies within our human frame, 
like the eye of the stone-like seed, swells forth resist- 
Iessly when it is warmed by the genial rays of “ the pri¬ 
mal sympathy,” and flowers into something heavenly. 

In a moment the trim, precise courtier had vanished: 
the boy, with his wild, gay hopes, the poet, with his 
keen, earnest feelings, stood before her who bad 
made this change. The rich and varied nature of 
Carleton could outdo the finical in the quaintest afiec- 
tations of taste: but with a rush of joy, and a sense 
of power and freedom, it returned to the far wel- 
comer occupation which was opened to it, in the life 
and action of the heart. The scene he had just shone 
in dropped from his memory; he was in a world 
wherein the spirit beheld nothing but the still, blue 
sky of hope, and nothing was heard but the soft, 
clear breezes of love. The youth dashed off into 
this fresh and glorious atmosphere; and fancy, thrilled 
with enthusiasm, grew brighter and stronger at every 
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wave of its wing’. His soul was all inspired with It was long past midnight when he reached home, 
romance—the goddess who is known by the vast, He dismissed all the servants to bed, and threw him- 
glowing eye, and breath as rapturous and exalting as self down in a large chair in the parlor, to think over 
the breezes of old ocean. He ran on with quick, sue- the matter with which his breast was turbolently full, 
cessive bursts of genius, and many a sparkling spring A shaded lamp stood on the table beside him: the 
of poetry. The lady listened to him with-deep in- odor of the jasmine was borne in through the large 
terest for some time, until the odd contrast between window, which descended to the door. At a little 
the language and apparel 3f the speaker seemed to distance in front was the road, along which a carriage 
strike her, and then she began to laugh. was occasionally heard, of persons, probably, retum- 

“ "Why do you laugh ?” said he. ing from the fete : for the rest, all was still. Think, 

“I am admiring the versatility of the performer, or reason, or determine, Carleton could not: one 
who, at the same time, can dress Mercutio and enact bright image was before his view, one feeling rested 
Romeo.” on his heart: he could only sit absorbed and silent; 

“ Ah!” said he impatiently, “ if you will be to me his spirit drinking in the fullness of a calm yet ex- 
a Juliet, I shall be all a Romeo. I pray you to judge quisite joy; thrilled with the possession of a happi- 
me not by these trappings, which are the livery of a ness which bowed down and exhausted the mind, 
service I but sport with for a moment- Know that I While his thoughts were thus “ lapt in Elysian plea- 
have a soul that is full-charged with the inspiration sures,” and wafted far away from the scene which 
of the highest passions:—passions which, startled by was around him, the fatigue of the long excitement 
your kindling presence, flash together into the fire of he had gone through, insensibly overcame him, and 
a resistless love.” j he- sunk into a gentle slumber. But the vision of 

The lady stood for a moment as if surprised and his joy did not forsake him. He thought that he saw 
doubtful, then turned toward the conservatory and the lady, veiled as before, come noiselessly in through 
retreated slowly into -its shades. As she parted from the terrace-window, and bend over him and gaze in 
his view, he caught a side-long glimpse of her face, his face for a moment; then fling a shower of flowers 
beneath its veil. It was bright as a star, soft as a over him, and vanish as she came. He opened his 
cloud, pure and clear and stainless as the fountain eyes, and, to his amazement, there lay on the table 
that chants to the lonely forests in June. He would before him three flowers, which were certainly not 
have followed that departing vision, but a dosing there before. He took them up and found that they 
door told him That it would be vain. were part of the bouquet which he had given the lady 

How happy was the heart of Carleton as he stood | that evening. They were too rare and peculiar to be 
there almost stunned and dazzled by that delightful mistaken. That bouquet had consisted of six flowers, 
splendor. It seemed as if a flood of sunbeams had which he had grouped according to the eastern lore 
gushed into his spirit and filled it with - the gladsome- which belongs to the subject: three of them express¬ 
ness of day. He felt as light and airy as if he had [ in© the entire devotion of a lover, and three others, 
wings upon his breast and wings upon his feet It [ denoting “ all your love is returned.” It was the 
was with Him as it might be with one who, roaming latter three which were now before him. He ran out 
under many a canopy of forest, roof or dome, straight- to the road, and thought that he heard the sound of 
way finds himself free beneath the blue cope of the wheels in the distance; but he saw no one. He re¬ 
sky; the pure, soft heavens shedding their dewy turned to the house, and placed the flowers in his 
freshness around his temples; his soul tranced by the bosom, wondering much. He then closed the shutters, 
flash and play of the snowy star-beams. As the voice extinguished the lamp and retired to his room, 
of the western wind swayeth over the sea, bidding it He threw himself on the bed and slept soundly for 
change the dark, cold frown of the storm for the some time. But toward morning, from the ivory 
cerulean brightness of its sparkling smiles, and open- gates of dream-land, there issued another vision, 
eth the treasures of the air and poureth beauty and j brighter than any that, either waking or slumbering, 
fragrance over the scene, thus doth the energy of love ■ had yet visited him. The room seemed to enlarge its 
transform our nature: for it is power, and it is energy; limits; a roseate light filled it, and an atmosphere 
the power of Rapture and the energy' of Hope. All [ whose fragrance and pleasantness ravished his senses, 
the fresh springs of life are in it. j Suddenly the lady stood before him; her figure pre- 

As Carleton walked back through the glittering ; senting the same unrivalable and exquisite propor- 
rooms, the gayety of them sounded to his ear as flat j tions, but enlarged to an unearthly stature. She was 
as the notes of a cracked bell. It struck him as quite ! unveiled; her countenance glorious almost to divine; 
strange—something that came from a far distance be- her limbs arrayed in dazzling vestments. As he gazed 
neath. But he was too delighted to quarrel with any on the glowing softness of that lace—those large, 
thing, and he mingled in the shining throng; brilliant, deep, liquid eyes—the cheek vermilioned with the 
yet careless; successful as before, yet unconscious of tenderest hues of the rose—the glittering hair that 
it: the seeds of genius were scattered as freely as curled around a brow which Sculptured self could 
ever, but vanity, which should have reaped the flower not have mended—his soul could scarcely endure 
admiration, was gone ofF in the train of a superior “ the beauty still more beauteous.” She began to 
influence. He looked frequently about for the lady smile, and the brightness grewmore dazzlinglv bright 
whom alone he cared for, but she came not; and at The languishing flash of that large, loving eye, the 
length he sought his carriage. blaze of that kindling lip, pressed upon him with an 
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ecstasy which grew to pain. He could no longer 
bear it He started up, and found the sun shining in 
his eyes through the open eastern window. 

Carleton rose, and, throwing his dressing-gown 
about him, looked out from the balcony over the sea 
as it sparkled in the beams of the morning. His 
own spirit was as bright, as fresh, and as full of 
power. The love which he had felt the night before 
had grown to a stronger, vaster, more elevated emo¬ 
tion. That glorious vision stood in the place of the 
remembered image, and his fancy and his feelings 
were sublimed by it His soul was expanded to a 
greatness proportioned to it The passion which be¬ 
fore had disturbed his bosom, was raised to a kind of 
angelic sentiment, mingled of joy and admiration and 
sympathy. The craving and the impatience which 
he had felt were gone, and instead of them, was a 
large and calm and lofty contentment Thus does a 
great soul re-cast within itself the images it idolizes, 
and reproduce them with exalted forms more worthy 
of itself. 

Let us now turn to another scene. A few miles 
further up the same coast stood a mansion of more 
stately pretensions than the simple abode of our hero. 
At no great distance from it were the remains of an 
old Gothic church, which, a century before, had 
memorized the piety of the early settlers of that 
country. The main building had fallen into ruin, and 
was overgrown with wild vines and flowers which 
court the shade; but an apartment which had once 
served perhaps as a vestry, was entire, and had been 
repaired * and fitted up with luxuriant elegance, as a 
lady’s boudoir. A few choice pictures—snch tasteful 
furniture as accorded with the architecture of the 
building—some instruments of music—books—flow¬ 
ers—adorned the room. The faint murmurs of the 
sea, which, at that point, formed a secluded bay, 
might be heard there. 

On the evening of the same day, the lady whom we 
have already spoken of, was sitting alone in that 
apartment, her eye raised to the pointed window 
through which the yellow moonlight, long struggling 
with the paling day, at last made itself visible, her hand 
irregularly reviving fragments of various airs upon 
the piano before her, or running over the successive 
keys, sometimes faintly, sometimes with hurried 
energy. That whole day her spirit had been in a 
dream—indefinite and formless, yet shedding an inde¬ 
scribable joy through her bosom. She now sat in a 
mood of deeper meditation, while a feeling, wonder¬ 
fully strange and yet familiar, startling and yet deli¬ 
cious, rose stronger and more widely through her 
being. Her mood was that of an exquisite calmness, 
which yet seemed to have within it the elements, of a 
deep disturbance—a contentment that still was unap- 
peasably restless—a rapture that might hardly know 
itself from pain. She had attained to something of 
which before, at moments, her spirit had had vague 
glimpses—flashes of a marvelous but transitory vision. 
She had felt that there was a place within her soul 
for something which would make the light and glory 
of her existence; but of what essence, form or nature 
this something was, she could no more conjecture 


than she could figure the properties of a new sense. 
She had heard of it from the winds as they swayed 
the white blossoms of the jasmine, or sighed among 
the fragrant branches of the shrubbery. The sea had 
spoken to her of it, when the snowy fringes of its 
swelling waves diffused themselves along the bosom 
of the land. In the sky aqd in the landscape she read 
of it. It breathed in the warm twilight; it shone in 
the quickening lustre of the. dawn. Delightful to her 
fancy as was the poetry which she loved to follow, 
she felt that it still kept from her the deepest secret of 
its meaning: the music which she played had a sig¬ 
nificance which she could not wholly fathom. In art 
and nature, in the world of sense, and in the creations 
of the mind, she knew that there was a glory which 
was veiled to her—a soul from which her soul was 
severed. But now that hierogiiphic veil had vanished: 
the secret of the universe was hers. That glowing 
soul of life embraced with hers; the gush of that glory 
was within her spirit Love lay like a solid mass of 
light, a living shape of joy, upon her heart; it was a 
joy as palpable as a thing that might be seen and felt; 
real as a thing of sense, eternal as the mind itself. 
There is no rapture upon earth like that when, for the 
first time, the sensitive, refined, pure soul of woman 
blossoms into love. Those who have quaffed the 
ecstasy of that moment should in the next moment die. 

No great length of time elapsed before the outer 
door of the room was opened, and a gentleman came 
in. He was tall and well made, and bore in his coun¬ 
tenance and carriage the unmistakable marks of high 
,birth and breeding. But his face was pallid with the 
withering effects of early dissipation, and was traced 
with the vestiges of fierce and bad passions. He 
fixed his eyes for a few moments with a keen and 
deadly glance upon the beautiful creature before him, 
as he saw her abstracted mood and knew that her 
thoughts were wandering toward an object far differ¬ 
ent from himself; then subduing his manner to the 
softest and most conciliating expression it could 
assume, he approached her slowly and bent one knee 
upon a bench which was near her feet. 

“ When Othello wooed the lovely lady of the Adri¬ 
atic,” said he, “ he sought a ‘ pliant hour’ to press his 
suit. May I not hope to find, in the softening influ¬ 
ences of this scene and time, an ally not unpropitious 
to my prayer ?” 

The lady made no other reply than to place both ot 
her hands upon the keys of the instrument and play an 
air from one of the operas with considerable animation. 

ct My fair cousin,” he renewed, “ you know the 
ardor and sincerity of my attachment to you. I have 
been a long and patient wooer. Can I be deemed im¬ 
portunate if I entreat you to fix a day to which I may 
look forward as the most favored of my life ?” 

She played to the end of the piece which she had 
begun, and then exclaimed, “ Cousin, it cannot be. 
At least not yet—not now.” 

It was well that she did not see the fiery scowl that 
darkened his features as she spoke. A flush of passion 
vibrated through his frame. He started up and seemed 
about to stamp his foot. 

“ It cannot be!—It—” 
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He was going to add, “ It must be,” or “ It shall 
be.” But he controlled himself in an instant, and his 
savage mood passed as quickly as it came. 

“ Well, well,” he said playfully, u if it be so, I must 
submit A lady who is sure of her lover’s heart may 
sport with his feelings as she pleases. I must wait till 
another day—perhaps another week. I hope for the 
honor of attending you to-night Are you going 
soon?” 

u Not very; and I beg you will not wait Martha will 
go with me in the chariot; I have promised to let her 
go to see the ladies’ dresses; and the old chariot, you 
know, will only hold two. Besides, with faithful old 
Hubert there can be no possible danger.” 
u As you please. I shall hope to meet you there.” 
As he spoke he smiled, and, bowing kindly and 
gracefully, withdrew. 

It is necessary tfiat. we should explain the relation 
in which these persons stood to one another. By the 
death of her parents Mary Temple had become, at an 
early age, the heiress of one of the largest estates in 
the Southern country. Her cousin Frank and herself 
had grown up together as playmates from their earliest 
infancy. No formal engagement had ever taken 
place between them, and yet it seemed to have been 
always understood by both that at some future time 
they were to be united. Of late he had repeatedly 
pressed for the settlement of some definite time at 
which she should become his bride; but though she 
never went so far as to indicate that she deemed her¬ 
self at liberty to decline his proposals altogether, she 
constantly interposed some delay or started some diffi¬ 
culty. At one time, undoubtedly, she had been sin¬ 
cerely attached to her cousin, but of late years he had 
fallen into very irregular habits, especially of play, 
and the little influence which her earnest entreaties 
had had to induce in any degree a correction of his 
faults, had greatly shaken her confidence in his affec¬ 
tion, and made her look forward with increasing re¬ 
luctance to a prospect of their union. 

But much as she knew of his errors of conduct, and 
much as she was compelled to suspect his integrity, 
she neither knew nor. suspected the worst. In truth, 
Francis Temple was a bad man. From his infancy 
there had been a germ of depravity in his nature, 
which, as he advanced in years, had developed with 
added virulence. Even from childhood, he had pos¬ 
sessed extraordinary powers of dissimulation, and was 
gnahW to maintain the character of a virtuous and 
excellent boy among those who saw him but occasion¬ 
ally, while his familiar comrades knew him to be 
selfish, unprincipled apd false. The present moment 
was a crisis in his affairs. He was desperately in¬ 
volved at the gaming-table; the broad lands adjoining 
his cousin’s, which he had inherited from a too indul¬ 
gent father, were consumed with mortgages; he really 
cared nothing at all for Mary, but their immediate 
alliance become to him a matter of indispensable 
necessity; it was the only thing which stood between 
him and immediate and utter ruin. By various arts 
and pp Apagfag efforts he had hitherto been enabled to 
fight off his creditors; but his utmost resources were 
now exhausted. He had procured an indulgence thus 


far but by agreeing that, if on the very day on which this 
meeting took place he was not authorized to announce 
his speedy alliance with his cousin, everything should 
be given up. He had been present at the masked ball 
on the previous evening. His eye had been constantly 
upon the lady on whom all his hopes depended, for he 
feared every thing from her romantic temperament. 
From a concealed place, his ear had caught every 
word that had passed between Edward Carl eton and 
herself, and he saw the impression that had been mu¬ 
tually produced. When he entered the favorite re¬ 
treat of his cousin, doubt and fear lay like a mountain 
upon his breast; when he came out he felt that his 
doom was sealed. Despair wrung his spirit almost 
into madness. He mounted his horse and rode away, 
meditating the worst things. As he passed over the 
estates of his cousin and came upon the fair fields 
which he could no longer call his own, and heard the 
ploughman caroling some cheerful tune, and the 
mower whistling as he went home from his toils, his 
heart withered away within him. He felt himself a 
stranger in the home of his forefathers. Unhappiness 
softens some tempers: it makes the souls of others 
harder than iron. 

Mr. Temple had not been much deceived as to the 
impression which the meeting with Edward Carleton 
had produced upon his cousin. Living much alone, 
in a region almost of ideal beauty, occcupded with 
those refined pursuits of poetry, art and music, which 
make the fancy high and sensitive, and give quickness 
and glow to the feelings, every thing that breathed of 
romance had for her a spontaneous charm. Often 
had she dreamed of a life beyond that of those who 
dwelt around her, and of beings more exalted than the 
common sons of men; and when she beheld the noble 
grace of Edward Carleton, and listened to his animated 
accents breathing all the charms of gallantry, made 
divine by genius, her imagination conceived of him 
as the brightest and least earthly thing in all the world. 
His conversation was an intoxication to her; and when 
at last he had declared his love for her, so overpowering 
was the agitation of her spirit, that she would not trust 
herself to make any reply, but hastily withdrew. As 
she rode home she began to fear lest her abrupt depar¬ 
ture m ight have seemed like a rude repulse, and might 
drive him away from her forever. Her own residence 
lay beyond his on the same road, and as she pased by, 
and through the open window caught a glimpse of him 
slumbering in his chair, it was the wild thought of a 
moment—fascinating from its very danger—to send 
her maid to throw in upon his table a responsive por¬ 
tion of the flowers which he had given her. A second 
thought would have made her shudder at the impro¬ 
priety of such an act, and would have driven it to an in¬ 
finite distance from her designs; but the direction was 
given, and the thing safely achieved before the sober 
dullness of that second thought had time to interpose. 
There was to be on the next evening, at the house of 
another lady, a selected portion of the guests at the 
ball, who ■were to come in the same costume that had 
been worn before. Partly that she might deny her 
identity, if this rash act had forfeited the respect of her 
admirer, and partly that she might try his sincerity and 
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penetration, Miss Temple determined to go in an en¬ 
tirely different costume. 

The moments of that day passed by Edward Carle- 
ton as the wings of a dove that is covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold- He had always 
been happy. In Ins ardent, expanded nature, the play 
of the passions had ever been like the free roll of the 
•waves, which crest themselves with beauty against 
every object opon which they are thrown; but now, 
there came down from far a ray which tinted this fine 
mantling of the feelings with a heavenly lustre, and 
flashed throogh the earthly hues of immortality. He 
felt a serenity that was beyond all joy. The air was 
teeming with powers more balmy than the spices of 
Arabia. That delicate sensitiveness to high pleasures 
which always before it had been an effort of the 
faculties to attain, was now native to his being, and the 
repose of the mind was the rapture of the spirit 
Of course Edward was present at the party that 
evening. When he entered, he looked carefully about 
for the well-remembered costume of the previous 
night; yet in vain. But as he mingled with the various 
groups upon the floor, watchful and attentive, his ear 
at last caught the sound of a voice, whose first tone 
had power to make his heart throb deeply, and almost 
his frame to shiver with agitation. That voice seemed 
a delight of all the senses, and not of the ear only. 
To him it was not an airy sound, but intelligence and 
feeling made audible in pleasure. It moved upon his 
soul with a quivering touch of joy. When she was 
alone he approached to make his bow. 

“The memory of the eye, it would seem, is at 
fault,” said he, “ but the instincts of the heart will not 
be deceived.” 

They stood conversing together nearly the whole 
of that evening, but the animation and brilliance of 
the preceding night were gone from both. Both 
seemed spiritless and dull; yet both were happy through 
all the depths of their existence. Excess of feeling 
had clogged the wings of fancy. 

When Miss Temple withdrew, Edward had but 
little motive for remaining; and it was not long before 
he retired also. His servant, in waiting, informed him 
that Miss Temple had gone home, not by the usual 
road which passed by his house, but by another rather 
more circuitous. This latter route also led to his resi¬ 
dence after passing Miss Temple’s, and Edward, 
without any very definite reason, determined to go 
that way himself, and accordingly gave directions to 
his coachman to that effect. It was a very fortunate 
thing that he did so. 

When they had reached the distance of four or five 
miles from the city, and were crossing an unfrequented 
and lonely part of the country, he was suddenly startled. 
by a sound which seemed to him like the scr eam of' 
some one in distress, proceeding from a remote part of 
the open field which adjoined the road- He ordered' 
the carriage to stop, and listened attentively for a re¬ 
petition of the sound ; but all was profoundly still. In. 
a house, however, which stood off the road, in the: 
same direction, lights were seen rapidly moving fort: 
fewmoments, and then appeared to be extinguished. 
Edward was alarmed; the voice had certainly beer i 


that of a female, and his fears instantly connected it 
with some danger to Miss Temple. As it was very 
likely, however, that he might have been mistaken in 
the character of the noise which he had heard, he did 
not deem it advisable to go at once to the house where 
he had seen the lights, but ordered the carriage to 
drive as rapidly as possible to Miss Temple’s, which 
was not more than a mile farther on. When he 
reached there, he found a servant at the door, from 
whom he inquired if Miss Temple had returned. The 
man replied in the negative. He instantly ordered the 
coachman to turn, and taking Miss Temple’s servant 
with him, drove back with the determination to visit 
the house, toward which his suspicions were now 
strongly excited- He arrived there at a very oppor¬ 
tune moment. 

It was without any direction from Miss Temple, 
that her carriage took the unusual road which it did. 
Her thoughts, however, were loo much engaged to 
permit her to give any attention to the subject, and sbe 
drove on for some time without in fact being aware 
which way they were going. At length, looking out 
of the window, she was astonished to find that they 
were not proceeding upon the high road, but driving 
through a narrow lane which ran directly through the 
field. She called to Hubert, whom she supposed to be 
upon the box, but received no answer. She looked 
out, and to her horror found that Hubert was not there 
at all, but that the reins were in the hands of a man 
whom she had never seen before, and beside him sat 
, a person'closely disguised. At the same moment the 
carriage began to drive faster and faster, till at last 
they were whirled along with fearful rapidity. She 
sank back on her seat feint with terror, too much 
agitated to scream. Presently the carriage stopped in 
front of a large dilapidated house, which appeared to 
have been long abandoned as a residence; the doors 
of the vehicle were opened; her maid, who rode with 
her, was taken out of one door, and disappeared from 
her sight; while two persons lifted her out of the other 
and carried her into the house. She gave one scream, 
and became insensible. 

When Miss Temple recovered from the stupor into 
which she had fallen, she found herself in a large 
desolate apartment, which seemed to be an upper 
room of an antiquated country house. Francis Temple 
stood beside her. She. shuddered as her glance read 
the stem passion that had blanched and petrified every 
feature of that face. The glance of that stony eye, 
and the rigidness of the frame proclaimed a deadly re¬ 
solution. 

“ Be not alarmed, my cousin,” said he, in language 
which formed a revolting contrast with the manner 
and tone in which.it was uttered. “ You are in per¬ 
fect safety- I have rescued, you from the violence of 
the ruffians who would have done you harm. I trust 
that I have acquired some claim upon your grati¬ 
tude.” 

Unconscious as she had been during the consider¬ 
able time that had elapsed between her leaving the 
carriage and her finding herself in that room, she was 
satisfied of the falsity of the view which he now sought 
to put upon the transaction. 
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“Francis!”said she, -with energy, “I request, I 
entreat, I beg to be taken from this place.” 

“There is no restraint upon you,” said he, “you 
are as free as you ever were in your life.” 

She arose, and tried to open the door. It was 
fastened. 

“ Since accident, and the act of others,” he con¬ 
tinued, “have placed you in my power, you cannot 
be offended if I turn these circumstances to the hasten¬ 
ing of an event to which I have long since had your 
consent. I pledge you my word that if now, and upon 
this spot, you will become mine, not one act or one 
breath of violence or danger shall molest you.” 

“ Never, never l here nor elsewhere, now nor here¬ 
after.” 

“ And let me add,” said he, taking no notice of her 
determined refusal; “ that there is no other possible 
manner in which you can escape from the perils 
which surround yon; till yon become mine,” he added, 
in a lower and sterner voice, “you never shall pass 
beyond these walls. You will pardon, my fair 
cousin,” assuming a more playful manner, “ the com¬ 
pulsion of a love too earnest and too eager to submit 
to longer delay. Every thing is in readiness, and the 
ceremony may be performed at once.” 

As he spoke another door opened, and a man, ap¬ 
parently belonging to the lower order of Catholic 
priests, came into the room, with a book in his hand. 
Temple motioned to him to begin, while the unhappy 
lady, seized with acold and deadly terror, sank upon 
her chair incapable of articulation. 

“Proceed,proceed!” he cried, “her silence you 
see is consenting. I protest by Heaven,” said he, in 
a bitter, mocking tone, and with an increased wildness 
of manner, taking up a sword that lay upon the mantel, 
and partly unsheathing it, “ that she will make no ob¬ 
jection-” 

The priest, or the man who acted that part, began 
the sacred office, but after reading a few lines suddenly 
stopped. A noise at the front door, which the excite¬ 
ment of Francis Temple prevented ^his observing, 
reached the more timorous ear of his -companion. 

“ Villain, proceed I” cried Temple, stamping his 
foot with rage. “ Why these delays ?” 

“ Listen,” said the other, raising his finger and pre¬ 
paring to make a hasty retreat through the door by 
which he had entered. 

The noise of several persons coming rapidly up the 
stairs, now became audible. In the next moment the 
door, was forced open, and Edward Carleton sprang 
into the room. For a few moments no one spoke. 
Carleton looked sternly .around, to possess himself of 
the character of the scene into which he had intruded. 
He then approached Miss Temple, and raising her 
from the chair, said to her servant who by this time 
Hart followed h?m into the apartment, “ attend your 
mistress to the carriage.” He then drew his sword, 
which, as a part of his costume at the ball, he still 
wore, and approached Francis Temple, who stood 
motionless and abstracted, in the middle of the floor. 

“ You are armed,” said he, “ draw and defend your¬ 
self.” 

“This,” replied the other, throwing his sword 
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away from him, “ this is but a pointless play¬ 
thing.” 

“It seems,” said Carleton, “ that yon are ready to 
terrify a woman, but dare not defend yourself from the 
attack of a man.” 

“Notso!” cried Temple, still remaining in the same 
unmoved and absent manner; “ meet me to-morrow, 
by the sea shore, upon the hill beyond the ravine, I 
will be there at sunset, and alone.” 

“I shall be there,” said Carleton, “and unattended.” 

With these words he withdrew, and followed Miss 
Temple to her carriage. At her request he proceeded 
to efiect the liberation of her maid, whom he found 
alone in another portion of the house, the villains who 
had been set to guard her having fled at the first alarm. 
Miss Temple’s chariot was found uninjured in the 
yard. Edward left his coachman in charge of It, 
while he drove Miss Temple home in his own. When 
they reached .there, she was so much exhausted that 
Edward was obliged to assist her to the drawing- 
room. When she bad reached a seat, she burst into a 
flood of tears. They were tears of joy and gratitude, 
more than of distress. Edward made no attempt to 
check that flow of feeling. He knelt upon one knee 
beside her, and when her agitation had somewhat sub¬ 
sided, he took her hand and pressed it to his lips. It 
was not withdrawn. In the confidence of that hour 
the union of their lives was sealed. . 

On the following afternoon Edward Carleton rode 
forth to meet his appointment with Francis Temple. 
A high mane of bills which was abruptly stopped by 
the sea, was divided near its termination by a deep 
and narrow ravine, through which a small rivulet 
flowed into the ocean. The road along the coast, 
which was very little frequented, crossed this ravine 
by a slight bridge, composed of a couple of beams rest¬ 
ing upon the rocky edge on either side, and covered 
with a few planks. Beyond this bridge, the road 
wound for a short distance round the hill, at the 
summit of which the meeting was to take place. It 
was a ralm and silent summer evening, as Edward 
slowly approached the spot The sun was preparing 
to sink below the horizon, and was already partly 
obscured by the haze which gathered over the sky. 
There was a solemnity in the scene which suited the 
temper of his thoughts. He had that day become ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances of Francis Temple, 
and the unalloyed indignation which at first he had 
felt against him on account of his attempted outrage, 
had yielded to a sentiment of compassion. The fields 
which on one side extended as far as the eye could 
reach, belonged to Mr. Temple’s estate; and Edward 
could realize how bitter, how maddening must be the 
feeling of the descendant of an old and wealthy family, 
as he found himself a disgraced and ruined outcast, on 
the spot where, but for his own folly, he might have 
lived in happiness and honor. Sympathy for the over¬ 
throw of an ancient name, softened the natural feeling 
of resentment against the last and least worthymember 
ofit. Edward determined that Francis Templeshould 
sufier no injury from his hand. 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind 3 he suddenly caught the sound of a horseman ad- 
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vancing toward him around the hill, and at a very 
rapid rate. When he came in sight on the crest of the 
elevation it was obvious that the horse had taken 
fright—and was altogether beyond the control of his 
rider. In the latter, Edward at once recognized the 
person of his rival, and antagonist. The animal, 
frantic either with rage or terror, bounded forward 
with successive leaps down the hill, till he sprang at 
last directly upon the middle of the bridge. The mo¬ 
ment his weight was upon it, the whole structure gave 
way, and the horse and his rider were precipitated to 
the bottom of the ravine. Carleton was satisfied at a 
glance that the bridge had been tampered with, and 
b«d been prepared for such a catastrophe. 

He sprang from his horse and descended the ravine 
as hurriedly as he could, to the place where the steed 
and his master lay motionless together. The former 
had been killed by the fall. The unhappy gentleman 
was lying upon his back, his face stained with dust, 
and his eyes fixed upon the opposite bank of the ra¬ 
vine. 

“Ha! is it you?” he said, as Carleton approached 
and bent over him. “ The death which I had prepared 
for you has Men upon myself. It is just So may 
some portion of my sin be forgiven. It was not I, 
but the madness of my despair and jealousy, that con¬ 
trived this wrong against you. Think upon Francis 
Temple as one whom folly made miserable, and whom 
misery rendered wicked. Farewell, and may you be 
happy.” 

Carleton gazed intently upon the faint, lingering 
tokens of life in the face of his rival. In a few mo- 
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ments the struggle was over. As he stood immovable 
with amazement and grief, one of Mr. Temple’s at¬ 
tendants came down the ravine from a little grove of 
trees in which he had been concealed. He confessed 
to Carleton that a little while before, by order of his 
master, he had sawn asunder the timbers which sup¬ 
ported the bridge, in order that the former as he rode 
to the place of meeting might be precipitated from it. 
That fate would have befallen him but for the accident 
of Mr. Temple’s horse taking fright, and carrying his 
rider forward to the fatal spot before Carleton had 
reached it.. The man entreated his forgiveness. He 
promised to forgive him on condition that he would 
never divulge the conduct of his master. Pity for the 
dead, regard for a living name, and his own high sense 
of dignity, determined him never to allow the last act 
of the guilt of Francis Temple to become known. No 
man in that region has ever suspected by what means 
that unfortunate man met his untimely end. 

We may draw the curtain upon our drama after this 
scene. No hearts were more deeply touched by this 
melancholy occurrence than those against whose hap¬ 
piness the victim of it had so wildly conspired. 

The union of Edward Carleton and Mary Temple 
took place ere long. Romance, passion, and genius, 
rendered it brilliant as. fancy itself could desire; while 
virtue mingled with the brightness of the scene a 
light prophetic of a prolonged and increasing happi¬ 
ness. Their wedded life, I am confident, contradicted 
the cynical remark of La Rochefoucauld, that there 
are marriages that are agreeable, but that there are 
none which are delicious. 
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ELSIE 

OR, THE MINIST 

EY CLARA 

Vert young was sweet Elsie Gray, when Phitip 
Stewart parted from her in the oak grove which 
skirted the village of Southton. And Philip—wild 
Philip, numbered but a few more years than his com* 
panion, yet he loved her with a most devoted bro¬ 
therly affection, and the gentle Elsie repaid it with 
a Vve no less deep. 

Mr. Gray was the minister of Southton, and 
Elsie was his only child, a joyous creature—a per¬ 
fect sunbeam, irradiating the large gloomy rooms of 
the old parsonage, and causing the father’s heart to 
thrill with pleasure, and the fond mother’s to tremble 
with delight. 

Directly across the way from the parsonage, stood 
the targe and airy mansion of Squire Stewart—the 
great man of the village, living upon ihe superfluity 
which his father and his father’s father had accumu¬ 
lated for him. Beneath the shade of the fine old elms 
which waved their long branches in "clasping cool¬ 
ness” about the latticed windows of the parsonage, 
had Elsie and Philip frolicked for hours, and over 
the clover meadows, and through the dark pine 
groves, had they rambled day after day, never dream¬ 
ing that a future was to come in which their paths 
should Bepara^. 

■ Ah! beautiful'childhood! loving, trusting child¬ 
hood! Most blissful period of life, which no after- 
ycamings can ever restore. Wherefore do we pass 
bo hastily the pure fountains and vine-clad temples 
of youth, trampling upon the perfumed blossoms, as 
we press eagerly forward over the greenwood of life, 
to gather its thistles and its thorns? • 

Philip was an only son. Mr. Stewart was ambi¬ 
tious, and in this lay the history of their separation, 
but the heart of the youth beat strongly and bravely 
Within him, and beneath the shade of the old oak he 
strove to re-assure the weeping Elsie. 

“ Oh, it does not take so long to go through college, 
Elsie—four years will soou-glideaway, and then you 
will be so proud of me, and ’I shall he so proud of my 
little wife, loo, for that you are bound to be, are you 
not, Elsie?” But his compraion only blushed, and 
awkwardly twisted the ribbon of her sash, for she 
was not quite sure that it was right for two so young 
to talk about such a serious subject. 

"Now don’t lose that paper,” continued Philip, 
"Tor on it is the exact direction which all your little 
notes most hear, if you want me to receive them.” 

“No danger of my losing it, Philip,” she replied; 
“ but much more danger of your forgetting me when 
you get to that beautiful city, and you will learn to 
he ashamed of me, perhaps, and to call our love fool¬ 
ish, I am afraid,” and she sighed heavily. 

Long and earnestly they talked in the ihick shade 
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of the glossy leaves of the old oak, which wes gath 
ered in massive drapery, fold after fold, above them. 

The sound of the fretting, moaning steamboat, 
which wound through the glen, was borne to their 
ears like the complainings of a troubled spirit, while 
afar off within the maple grove, beyond the school- 
house, came ringing sounds of laughter from the 
merry children frolicking beneath the shade, and 
Elsie felt how lonely and desolate would these fami¬ 
liar sounds find her on the morrow. Twilight, with 
its gray banners and shrouded forms, stole over the 
village aad its scattered forests, and Philip and Elsie 
retraced their steps, the one with a heart heating high 
with hope and ambition, the other with pulses listless 
and faint, for from out t^e future misty visions were 
looming upon her path, and her young heart throbbed 
grievously with thoughts of that evening’s parting. 

The next morning, as Philip was whirled from his 
father’s door, he caught the glance of a tearful face 
through the parted vines, and the wave of a snowy 
hand. It was his last glimpse of the child Elsie. 

One morning, a few weeks after the departure of 
Philip, Mr. Stewart crossed the road to the parsonage. 
In the little porch Mrs. Gray was sitting alone, 
busy with her needle, and through the open window 
came the sweet sound of Elsie Gray’s voice, ns sho 
recited her morning lessonB to her father. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Gray; this is very fine 
weather we are having now," he said, as he leaned 
over the little gate at the end of the graveled walk. 

“Very,” she answered, gathering her work from 
off the seat into her tap; “will you not sit down, 
squire,! will call Mr. Gray directly.” 

“ Oh, it’s of no consequence,” he said, as he drew 
nearer, “I only came over to speak to you a-ahout 
the children—Philly and Elly, you know. They’ve 
always beea so brother and sister-like, he n-coming 
over here so much to recite his Latin and Greek, wc 
can’t wonder that they think a deal of each other; 
but I’m most afraid that ihiswritin of letters back- 
ards and forrards, won’t be just the thing for Philip’s 
studies, and they’re so young, I thought mebbe we'd 
better put a stop to it.” 

“Well, it’s just as you say, squire—if you think 
it will take Philip’s mind from his studies, of course 
they’d better stop, by all means.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s my opinion, and I’m glad to find 
you think as I do,” answered the squire, eagerly. 
“PU jnst write a word to Phil—he always was a good 
boy to mind, although he was a leetle wild, and you 
can tell Elly what we think about it." 

When Squire Stownrt left, Mrs. Gray commu¬ 
nicated to Elsie his wishes. A quick, fluttering sigh 
escaped from her bosom os she answered, “very 
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well,, mother—I would’nt for worlds divert Philip’s 
mind from his studies,” but dutiful as she was, she 
could not overcome the growing dislike which from 
that morning she felt for Squire Stewart. 

Vocation came, and with it a little note for Elsie. 
She cried with disappointment as she read it. Week 
after week had she counted tho days—the very hours 
—and now to find that five more months must be 
numbered before they could meet, was too much to 
bear patiently. 

Poor Elsie! no wonder that she sobbed so griev¬ 
ously. No wonder that she thought him strangely 
changed to prefer travelling with his father to wan¬ 
dering with her through their favorite wood paths. 

But spring flitted onward, and summer came and 
departed, and beautiful autumn rested upon her for¬ 
saken couch. Then beneath tho shadows of the same 
bid oak, Philip and Elsie again sat, but how much 
of change had that one little year wrought. Elsie, 
delicate form was like the lily bud with snowy petals, 
just expanding. The auburn hair, which before had 
hung unconfined in wavy curls, was now of a glossier 
and a darker hue, and was banded plainly over the 
forehead, and twisted simply around her small but 
beautifully shaped head. And Philip, he was changed. 
A deeper, steadier light burned in the clear depths 
of his dark eyes, and his proud lips curved with a 
haughty smile as he recounted the incidents of his 
year of trial to his listening companion. 

“Thank heaven, I am a Freshman no longer,” ho 
said, and Elsie thought to herself what a fine thing it 
must be to be a Sophomore, as Philip had pictured a. 
Sophomore’s life so glowingly. 

AH! those happy four weeks, how soon they were 
numbered with the past, and again Elsie sat lonely 
and sad'over lier studies in her father’s library, and 
Philip returned full of hope and happiness, for now 
he was, indeed, a Sophomore. 

When April came, Elsie’s heart was too full of 
anxiety to grieve that Philip has gone to a Southern 
city to pass his vacation with a classmate. 

. Anxiety for the life of a father whom she had well 
nigh worshipped from her infancy, and whose gray 
hairs were dearer to her than the untold wealth of 
princes. But when had love ihe power to save its 
cherished objects from the grave? Alas! never—and 
so Elsie stood beside her dying father’s couch, and' 
poor Mrs, Gray knelt praying wildly amidst her stilled 
sobs. 

One moment of intense stillness followed by a quick, 
gasping moan—a low, trembling voice, saying, “God 
bless you, nnd be with you, my darlings,” and the 
spirit of the devoted husband, the loving father and 
the faithful pastor escaped from its fetters of clay, 

Ah! there was deep and bitter mourning within 
those walls that night; hut Ihe morning sun shone 
upon two tranquil and placid brows, for the struggling 
spirits had been subdued with the first wild gush of 
grief, and humbly and ferventtyhad they repealed the 
words of the Saviour, “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

Days passed, and slowly from tbe old church tower 
mng out the funeral knell. They bore his coffin re¬ 
verently nod carefully up the broad aisle, where 
Sabbath after Sabbath', for well nigh a quarter of a 


> century, he had passed iu the strength of his manhood. 

* They rested it beside the altar, where one short month 
i before he had broken the bread, and consecrated tho 
i wine of the communion, and as tbe villagers pressed 
i around, many a choking sob and moan of sorrow 
i echoed through the aisles. One by one they passed 
i to their seats, and Mrs. Gray and Elsie stood beside, 

' to take their last look. The face of the widow was 
I mournfully sweet, ns she bent fondly over the clay, 

| and pressed her parting kiss upon the marble lips of 
| the departed; but Elsie’s was as pallid as the form 
| before her, and her compressed lips and glazed eyes 
J told—oh! how plaiuly—that her crushed spirit was 
J writhing and struggling within her. The voice of 

I * prayer went up in faltering tones from their midst, 
and then again they passed from the church, hnd 
wound slowly along the little path that led to the 
, burial-ground. The colfin was lowered in the new- 

I mado grave, and old Deacon Wallers came forward 
with tearful eyes, and the widow and the orphan 
resting upon his arms, stepped to Ihe brink, and 
glanced downward. Largo scalding tears chased 
each other down the widow’s face as she turned 
i away, and a half-stifled groan escaped from her swell- 
I ing bosom. Elsie was motionless, and almost rigid, 
) and the good deacon was obliged to draw her gently 
| from the spot: but when the earth fell ratllingly upon 
the lid, she sprang wildly forward—a gasping cry—a 
| terrible shriek, “My father! oh, my father!” and she 
fell heavily upon the pile of earth. 

Long, very long to the anxious mother did poor 
[ Elsie remain in this death-like state, and when her 
1 eyes opened languidly and slowly, they rested upon 

I ’ Ihe vines which were twined across her chamber 
window. 

“Oh! I am at home,” she said;'“I had such a hor¬ 
rible dream, dear mother—oh! I am so glad I am with 
you again,” and exhausted with the effort of speak¬ 
ing, she closed her eyes and fell into a gentle sleep, 
while her mother bent over her, watching every 
breath anxiously, and murmuring from time to lime, 
in a low voice, o fervent prayer. 

It was the middle of June—the month of roses— 
and softly through the latticed windows of the par¬ 
sonage stole the sweet breath of the pure jessamine, 
the clustering seringo, and the wreathing honey- 

I suckle. Elsie was busily employed in fitting a bom¬ 
bazine to her mother’s wasting form, for now they 
had poverty as well as affliction to battle with. The 
small salary of four hundred dollars, which Mr. 

1 Gray had received, bad ceased the very moment of 
hts death, and even tbe last quarterly payment of this 
had not been made. As economically as they had 
always lived, Mr. Gray had fouad it impossible to 
to lay aside any of his salary at the cad of the year, 

! for he had entertained atl tho ministers, missionaries 
| and lecturers, whose business had led them through 
* the village. 

i “See, mother, hownicely—how beautifully it fils,” 

> said Elsie, as she fastened the last hook of the sombre 
i dress. 

i “It does, indeed, my dear, and how thankful we 
> ought to be that you are able to do it,” replied her 
! mother. 
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“I am thankful, dearest mother, very—very thank* < 
ful; and now I will tell you what I have been thinking | 
about. I am fond of this kind of work, you know, ! 
and I think I could bo easily earn a support in this ! 
way, and yet be always with you; for you know if 11 
was.to teach school, we should be separated so much.! 
Don’t you think it is a good plan, mother?” said Elsie, 
anxiously, as she saw her mother bend her head upon 
her hands. For a moment Mrs. Gray did not an¬ 
swer. Should her daughter—her young, fragile and 
beautiful daughter, bend day after day over Ihe toil¬ 
some needle? Should she bow her fair young head 
hour after hour over the tedious work, to obtain the 
scanty pittance with which the seamstress was re¬ 
warded? her daughter, whom she had sheltered from 
the cold and guarded from the heat—whom she had 
nurtured as delicately as the rarest exotic of the green¬ 
house—should she toil—and toil—and toil for bread? 
There was misery in the thought, and raising her hol¬ 
low eyes, she said, “no, Elsie, no, darling—not yet, 
not yet. 1 will see our good Deacon Walters. Your 
father’s parishioners will not surely let his widow and 
his orphan want for bread.” 

“But, mother, I am young, you know, and I must 
do something for a living, and I would so much rather 
be here with you, and take in the sewing, than to 
teach school and board around from house to house, 
as the teachers have to.” 

• “Well, Elsie, I will think about it; you are no 
doubt right, but it will be bard, very hard, my daugh¬ 
ter.” 

That evening Mrs. Gray slipped from iho house, 
and went down to the dwelling of Deacon Walters. 
She was closeted but a little while with him, and 
when she parted fi;om him, he said— 

“I will do all I can for you, Mrs. Merwin, but my 
influence has not been much since the young minister 
rame. Farewell—God he with you,” and he grasped 
her hand warmly. 

A week from that evening Deacon Walters called 
upon Mrs. Gray, at the parsonage. 

“We held a meeting at the vestry, last night,” he 
said, “but the—ahem! the parishioners said that— 
that the young minister has a growing family, and 
that they—they have to increase his salary, and that 
the church is in debt, and they—they say they are not 
able to do anything for you; but I’ve got the promise 
of the last quarter’s payment, and a small sum which 
we took up by subscription,” and Deacon Walters 
laid twenty-five dollars on the tabic, without saying 
that twenty was from his own purse, and the rest 
made up by sixpences and nmepences from the gene¬ 
rous congregation. 

Good old roan—how his heart bled for the delicate 
wife and fragile daughter of his last minister! how 
it throbbed with holy indignation for the wrongs which 
they endured so patiently! Would that their case was 
an isolated one; but no, scores of delicalely reared 
wives and daughters of ministers are turned out upon 
the world to seek their sustenance as they may, un¬ 
aided by those who listened year after year to the 
preaching of the word of life from the unwearied 
lips of the husband and father. Shame! shame! a 
bitter and burning shame to the inhabitants of the- 


towns and villages who sanction each unchristian, 
such inhuman conduct. Withwhat agonizing lamenta¬ 
tions will they cry in the last day, saying, “Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered or athirst, and did 
not minister unto thee?” and how full of truth will 
be the answer, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me!” 

Elsie commenced enthusiastically her labors, and 
through the long hot days she flagged not, for her 
young heart sustained her with the thought that she 
was earning the bread for her dear mother and for 
herself, nnd she was again happy in being useful. 
Sometimes a blush would flit across her face, as she 
thought how rapidly the weeks were passing, and 
how soon Philip—dear Philip, would be with her 
again, and then she would sigh, for she could not help 
wondering why he liad not written to her in her be¬ 
reavement, and fancying how surprised he would be 
to see her so muoh changed, for Elsie had indeed 
changed—changed from the pure and snowy bud to 
the wonderously lovely and nlmost queenly lily. Her 
girlish form was fast perfecting in ihe full nnd fault¬ 
less contour of the woman, and her dark mourning 
fitting so tightly her graceful form, was singularly be¬ 
coming. Thus a month flitted by, and at her little 
writing-desk Elsie was counting the earnings of those 
four busy weeks. 

Over and over again she counted—was it possible 
that she had earned scarce two dollars. Try hard as 
she could, and she did, indeed, try very hard, she 
could not make it more, and with a long, sad sigh, 
she went to tier mother's room, and laid the little pile 
of silver on the bureau. 

“It is very little, mother, is it not?” she said, “very 
little, after sewings long and so steadily—we shall 
never be able to live, I am afraid,” she sighed. 

Poor child! had she been able to die, it would have 
been better, far better for her, ns far as mortal eye 
could then see, for it would have saved her young 
heart from many a pang, but the tried gold comes 
forth pure and unalloyed from the furnace, 1 nnd 
through the chastenings nnd afflictions of earth, the 
spirit is prepared for its Heavenly home. 

That night she went to carry home a little bundle 
of work, nnd she strove to walk cheerfully over tho 
grass-grown path, although her spirit was heavy 
\ within her. She reached the house, and after re- 
j ceiving tho pay she turned to leave, but a name ar- 
[ rested her attention, and she paused long enough in 
| the door-way to hear the speaker add—“and his 
| father’s a-going to New Haven first, and then Mr. 
[Phil joins him, and they go from there to Niagara, 
* nnd then actoss the lakes.” Elsie lmd heard enough 
—enough to send the tears rolling thick and fast down 
i her feverishly glowing cheeks, and she turned from 
t the road-side into tho wood-path which led down he* 
i side the old school-house, and through the glen to the 
t massive oak which had witnessed their first parting. 

[ There, upon the moss, she threw herself, crushing 
| the king-cups nnd the daises, and (be long fern leaves 
j which were growing in that wild place side by side, 
i and she wept bitterly over her repealed disappoint¬ 
ments, and murmured at the destiny which seemed 
' mocking her brightest hopes. 
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Meanwhile the rich Squire Stewart had crossed 
the road to the parsonage, and waa now in close con¬ 
versation with the widow. 

“Yes,” he.said, “she seems to be mighty handy 
with the needle, but it’s such poor pay that Women 
get here in the country. Now, if you could only 
manage to get to New York or Boston, I havn’t any 
doubt but you could make a nice, comfortable living.” 

“Oh, how could we live away from Southton— 
Elsie and me ? It would most break our hearts to think 
of it. No, I had ten thousand times rather struggle 
along here, m sight of my husband’s grave,.than to 
live more comfortably in the busy, noisy city.” 

“But you ought to think of Elsie,” commenced 
the squire; “she gets such poor pay, you could nut 
live on that any way, and you say yourself you are a 
getting in debt. Now, I ofler you more than the house 
is worth, and you might invest it in some snug way, 
and it would yield enough to pay for the rooms you 
would have to rent, and then Elsie would get so much 
more for her sewing, you would live nicely. Now, 
Widow Gray, you’d better think of it.” 

“I will,” sighed the widow, heavily, as he left the 
house. i 

There was a very sinister smile in the eyes of 
Squire Stewart, as he crossed back to his elegant 
honse. Did he congratulate himself upon making a 
bargain if he should succeed in getting the parsonage 
at the price he had named? No, it was not that, for 
be had in reality olTered more than it was worth. 
What caused that strange smile? Was it at the thought 
of removing Elsie from the neighborhood of his son, 
that he might better carry out his plans in uniting the 
broad lands of the Ashleys' to bis own, by wedding 
his son With the sole heiress—the proud Emeline? 
Why need he to have feared—had not month rolled 
away after month, and Philip showed no sign of re¬ 
membrance of the one he used to love so well? 

Ah! so thought the mournful, sorrowing Elsie; but 
Squire Stewart well knew how many—how very 
many letters ho had burned which bore her name 
upon the envelope. Beware, man of the world! be¬ 
ware of thy own machinations, for many and many 
an ono have so entangled the webs which they were 
weaving, that the very threads which they have sought 
to part, they have joined together. 

When Elsie came home that evening, her eyes 
swollen with weeping, and her dress dripping with 
the night dew, which she had swept from the long 
gross in the forest, her mother told her of Squire 
Stewart’s proposal, of her own reluctance in accept¬ 
ing it, her dread of leaving the litlle village, and then 
waited for an answer, - 

Elsie’s voice was husky as she replied, “there is 
but one spot in the whole villogo which I should dread 
to leave —but one spot, and that is my father’s grave. 
We have no memory of kindness to chain us here, 
mother, nnd sooner or later we shall have to go; then 
let it be now, white we are both well and strong, be¬ 
fore we have to beg for bread, or at best sicken and 
die within the walls of the poor-house.” Mrs. Gray 
looked with astonishment upon the gleaming eyes of 
the energetic young being before her. and marveled 
that Elsie could be thus changed. 


Another month, and in a neat hut small*—very small 
frame tenement in the outskirts of New Haven, the 
mother and daughter were domesticated. A graceful 
elm flung its cool shade over the doorway, and a few 
scattered vines and shrubs adorned the small yard. 
The litlle swinging sign suspended by tho door, bore 
the words “Mantua-making and Plain Sewing;" but 
n week had passed, and no work or encouragement 
had they received. Beside the little open window 
they sat, recalling the days so dificrent when they.de- 
pended upon the one now slumbering in the gravu 
for support as well as for happiness. Dark storm- 
clouds were gathering over the blue sky, and the red 
lightning quivered and flashed through the wreathing 
mist—but afar in the past bad their memory wan¬ 
dered, and they heeded it not, until suddenly a terrific 
peal of thunder seemed to shake the cottage to its 
foundations. This was followed by a scream of alarm 
from the roadside, and Elsie hastened to the gate in 
time to open it for two young girls, just as the thick 
min poured down in torrents. Sheltered beneath the 
roof of the little dwelling, the girls soon forgot their 
fears, and talked merrily to each other of their 
mama’s anxiety, and wondered if she would Eend 
the carriage fpr them. Mrs, Gray gathered from their 
conversation that they were rich, and after the shower 
bad passed over, and they began to talk of hastening 
homeward, she told them that they were stnragers, 
and that they sought employment, and showed them 
some of the needle-work which Elsie had dono, the 
elegantly stitched bands, and the neatly-hemmed ruf 
flea; nnd the girls promised 1o tell mama, and left. 
The next morning a showy equipage stopped in front 
of the little cottage, and a splendidly dressed woman 
beckoned to Elsie to come to the carriage. 

“So you are in wnnt of plain sewing, are you. 
Miss—Miss—what shall I call you?” 

“Elsie Gray, if you please." 

“And you sew neatly, Miss Gray, my daughter 
tells me—what are your prices?” 

“I have received ninepence,” replied Elsie, “for 
making shirts, and twenty-five cents for cutting and 
making dresses; but we found we could not live 
upon that, aad I came here in hopes of'getting 
more.” 

“Ninepence for shirts!” exclaimed the lady, in as¬ 
tonishment; “live upon that? good gracious, I should 
think not. Here, John,” she said, calling to the foot¬ 
man, “take this piece of linen, and these bundles 
out into the cottage,” then looking back to Elsie, she 
added, “I will give you seventy-five cents for every 
shirt you make after the pattern which you will find 
in one of the bundles.” 

“Oh, it is too much—loo much,” said Elsie, breath¬ 
less with pleasure. 

“Not any too much, child,” replied the lady, “for 
I am in a great hurry for them; when do yon think 
you can let me have half a dozen?” 

“ Welt, with mother’s help, I think I might say the 
last of next week.” 

“Very well, I will call for them myself,” and the 
magnanimous lady rode from the cottage, saying to 
her companion, “there is a clear gain of seventy- 
five cents upon every shirt, for I have been paying a 
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dollar and a half for their making.” The lady smiled 
and bowed, but made no answer—the expression of 
her countenance was, “you have made a very good 
bargain with an unknown seamstress, and 1 have a 
nice bit of scandal to retail about you.” One would 
scarcely think a countenance could express so much, 
and yet Mrs. Pitwell's did, I can assure you, as she 
bowed to Mrs. Hamilton’s remark. “Was there ever 
anything so fortunate,” Mrs. Hamilton continued; 
“I mean to keep her entirely to myself, as I have 
discovered her.” 

Again Mrs. Pitwell bowed, and this time her face 
expressed “not altogether to yourself, I fancy.” In 
accordance with this last resolution, Mrs. Pitwell 
communicated to some half dozen of her acquaint¬ 
ances, in less than a week, that morning’s incident, 
but Mrs. Hamilton was one of the upper ten, and all 
were too much afraid of offending her to interfere 
with her new-found seamstress. At length the rumor 
reached the ears of one who feared nothing so much 
as sin, and receiving the direction from Mrs. Pit- 
well’s lips, Mrs. Dcvering went in search of her. 

Meanwhile, day after day—evening after evening 
by the light of the dim candle, poor Elsie stitched 
and stitched the fine linen—drew tho threads of the 
tiny plaits, and sewed and sewed until her blue veined 
brow seemed almost bursting. Hour after hour site 
beat above her work, and still without murmuring, 
although she bad never dreamed that the fine linen 
would prove so much more tedious than the coarse 
muslin to which she had been accustomed. The 
shirts were finished. In a lilllo more than a weok, 
she had earned, with the help of her mother, four 
dollars and a half. Happy Elsie—happy in earning 
by unwearied exertions the paltry sum which thou¬ 
sands hourly squander—happier far than any amidst 
those thousands. 

It was now the last of August, and Elsie, after 
laying aside her work, walked into tho secluded 
grave-yard within sight of their dwelling. A thou¬ 
sand memories stole through her heart as she wan¬ 
dered along beside the grass green graves. She 
paused near a tablet of stone, and leaning over the 
iron railing, she read upon it that it was erected to 
a faithful pastor by his affectionate congregation. 
Eefore her rose the mound of emerald turf where her 
father slept—no stone to mark the place, and drop¬ 
ping upon her knees, she sobbed wildly and passion¬ 
ately. 

Time and place were forgotten, all save the memory 
of her great loss, and she started in surprise when she 
felt the delicate pressure of a hand upon her shoulder. 
She looked up through her tears into eyes beautifully 
mild, but mournful. A bonnet of crape shaded the 
serene brow, and the long widow’s veil drooped from 
the crown. 

“Why do yon mourn so bitterly child?” said a 
voice earnest, but tenderly low. 

Elsie's heart was touched by the kind questioning, 
and she told the inquirer how onrly she had learned a 
most grievous sorrow, in tones so pathetic that more 
than one tear forced its way through Mrs, Dever- 
ing’s lids. She followed Elsie to their neaL cottage, 
and there she told Mrs. Gray that hearing of them 


through a lady of their acquaintance she had come 
in search of them, and stopped on her way in the 
grave-yard, where she had found Elsie. Sho inte¬ 
rested herself very much in their plans, and forbade 
Elsie to make any more shirts for the price which 
Mrs. Hamilton had offered. 

“You snail have as many as you can do at a dollar 
and a half,” sho added, “and I will bring Laura 
around, and if you fit her welt you shall have this 
plain sewing-, for manlua-making is far less tedious.” 

Elsie’s eyes gleamed with pleasure, and she could 
scarcely refrain from clasping her arms around tho 
neck of her new-found friend, who had mingled so 
much sympathy with her proffered kindness. 

The next day Laura Dcvering came with her 
mother, and, despite the trembling of Elsie’s hands, 
the dress fitted admirably. And so dress followed 
dress, and customer customer, until Elsie was ob¬ 
liged to employ several young girls to assist her, and 
all owing, as she Said, to “dear, delightful Mrs. De- 
vering.” Mrs. Devcring was indeed a real angel of 
goodness—never bad a fairy a belter mode of making 
a mortal happy. Wherever she went prayers and 
blessings followed her, and even the dust of- the 
avenue where her summer residence was situated, 
was almost sacred to Elsie Gray’s enthusiastic tem¬ 
perament. Well might she, and well might many 
another say, “dear, delighted Mrs. Devering,” for 
the riches with which she was blest were dispensed 
with a bountiful band to the deserving. 

Years flew by, and ia all this time had not Philip 
and Elsie once met? Before she left her home she 
had felt neglected, and she was loo proud to seek 
him when he had apparently avoided her, and so all 
this weary while had passed, and only once had Elsie 
gazed upon his face, and then when he bore proudly 
the honors of his class. Little did he dream that 
amidst that sea of upturned fuces was that of the 
drooping lily bud, whose form he still yearned to 
clasp to his bosom. Oh, how eagerly did she drink 
in every undulation of that deep-toned voice—how 
it thrilled the pulses of her heart, and made the blood 
leap madly from vein to vein. But even this was 
now amidst the memories of by-gone days, and she 
pressed through her toilsome path, cheered by the 
approving smiles of her faithful friend, and the de¬ 
voted fondness of her precious mother. 

It was now five years since they had left their 
village home, and not once had Elsie heard from 
Philip since that commencement mom ■ 

Her face was a little, a very little thinner, but the 
outlines of her form was still as faultless as those of 
some beautiful piece of statuary. She still wore the 
simple mourning dress, and still fresh in her heart 
lingered the memory of her departed father. 

One day Elsie was vainly striving to finish her 
work. She sat by the open window. Her two pet 
birds hung in a cage overhead, and now and then she 
looked up at them; they seemed so happy she almost 
envied them. Then she would glance at a cluster of 
flowers growing in a pot, the only relic beside her 
father's chair and table, of their once happy homo. 
Her head throbbed heavily. A carriage whirled along 
and slopped in front of the cottage. Mrs. Hamilton 
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descended the steps and hastened into the work-room, 
folio wed by her eldest daughter. 

“Miss Gray, I am in a terrible hnrry. Helen 
has to have this dress made by to-morrow evening,” 
and she tossed a bundle of bine tissue on the table. 
“It is to be made low neck, short sleeves, and three 
folds, bound with blue silk on the skirt.'’ 

“Impossible, Mrs. Hamilton, I could not even make 
a plum dress I am so much hurried, and besides I am 
feeling quite ill, and I am afraid I shall have to dis¬ 
appoint some whom I have already promised, which 
. you know is always a very great trial to me.” 

“But you must do it—you had better disappoint 
others than to disappoint me, for you know I was the 
first person who employed you. She must have it, 
and I’ll take no denial.” 

“But I. can’t, indeed —hideei I can’t. I would do 
it with pleasure for you if I could, but I am too un¬ 
well to lnke any more work.” 

“I shall leave it, Miss Gray. I shall insist upon 
its being done. If you are Well enough to sit up, you 
are able to cut one dress I am sure, and you have 
Miss Helen’s pattern, so it will not be much trouble 
after all. Come, Helen, we roust go.” 

“It is impossible—utterly impossible for me to do 
it,” said Elsie, gazing up into Mrs. Hamilton’s face 
with so wan and wearied a look that it would have 
melted any heart less selfish and worldly than Mrs, 
Hamilton’s. 

"This comes of patronizing young girls and giving 
them floods of work, and then see how quickly they 
turn upon their benefactors and glory in disappointing 
them. I tell you, Miss Gray, if you do not make 
that dres3 it is the‘Inst piece of work I will ever give 
you; and J tell you too that I will publish you all over 
the city as the most ungrateful creature in the world, 
and then we’ll see how you’ll make your living.” 

So saying, Mrs. Hamilton swept from the room, 
followed by her promising daughter, who said, “you 
did not say half enough, mother. I declare I never 
saw such impudence. I wonder what these sewing 
people will cometoo. IlsapreUypassnowifthey’ve 
got so independent that they can afTord to refuse their 
customers’ work.” 

And why were they in such a hurry for Helen’s 
blue tissue? Had she no other dress? Dress after 
dress was piled over each other in her wardrobes and 
closets, but blue was very becoming to Helen’s wax 
doll beauty, and she had not a single blue dres3 that 
had not been worn once or more. 

They had that morning ascertained that an old ac¬ 
quaintance just returned from his European tour, was 
to be at a musical party which Mrs. Pitwell was to 
give, and as he was young, accomplished, and more 
than all wealihy, Mrs. Hamilton was anxious that 
Helen should make an impression; so the dress must 
bo had even if Elsie Gray, the dress-maker, sat up 
till midnight over it. And Elsie did sit up, not only 
till midnight, but untit tho struggling morning light 
trembled through the vines. Then for one short—one 
troubled hour she pressed her head, her aching, throb¬ 
bing head upon the pillow, striving in rain to woo the 
sleep that would not comd. 

She arose and went to her work again. The girls 


sewed diligently with her, and the dress was finished. 
With a long sigh she left her work-table, and re ar¬ 
ranging her hair, she put on her simple collage hat 
and silk mantilla, and kissing her mother affection¬ 
ately, went out to take her accustomed evening walk. 

Trembling and wearied she at length reached Mrs. 
Devering’s cottage. 

“My child! my child! how changed yon are,” said 
Mrs. Devering, as she met her in the doorway, “how 
very miserably you look; your eyes arc hollow, and 
the lids almost black; and your checks are so pallid; 
and your lips so pale and dry—why what is the 
mailer? You shall not work any more—you shall 
come and live with me, and rest until the warm 
weather is over,” and Mrs. Devering drew her into 
the wide and matted hall, and sealed her upon a Per¬ 
sian lounge, at the same time requesting a servant 
to bring some wine and cake. Elsie revived after 
drinking a glass of wine, and told Mrs. Devering of 
her night’s work, 

“It was only thnt, I shall soon be better, but it is 
so bard to work all day and all night loo,” she added. 

“Shameful!shameful!” exclaimed Mrs. Devering, 
forgetting her usun! prudence. 

Mrs. Devering left her youngest daughter with 
Elsie, while Laura and herself went to their rooms 
to prepare themselves for the musical soiree. 

“You know mamma will set you down as she goes 
along, so you won’t have to walk home,” said Emma, 
"but wouldn’t it be grand if we were going to the 
party, and could see that elegant young man that 
Helen Hamilton talks so much about. I do indeed 
believe that Laura thinks a great deal about him, 
although mamma says it is very naughty for me to 
say so, but I heard Laura telling Bell Townsend that 
Helen Hamilton was in love with him before he went 
to Europe, and that she was certain he did not care a 
fig for her, and how could she be certain of that if sho 
didn’t think he thought some of her?” * 

“Your reasoning is not very logical,” smiled Elsie, 
with such a sweet, sad smile, that it entirely tVans- 
fixed a young man coming up the gravel-walk which 
wound through the lawn. He was dressed in-deep 
mourning, and his eyes were sad in their expression, 
but targe and brilliantly beautiful. His features were 
faultless, and his figure was singularly commanding. 

There wns something about that smile of Elsie 
Gray’s which made his heart stand still, but as it 
passed away from her face leaving that wan, wearied 
expression, he shook his head mournfully, and con¬ 
tinued until he reached the verandah. His steps fell 
upon Elsie’s enr,and looking up she sawthe stranger. 
No! no stranger to Elsie Gray’s heart, for with a wild 
cry of joy she sprang forward, and then sank back 
senseless upon the lounge. As that cry ran through 
the house, Mrs. Devering hastened downward, and 
found Philip Stewart calling upon Elsie by every 
endearing word he could think of to awaken her from, 
her deathly slumber. 

“Have I not suffered enough, but that she must die 
now—die in my nrm3, my bird! my treasure! my 
poor, wan, wasted darling! awake for me, Elsie—for 
my love! Oh, bring me air—bring me water—for 
Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Devering, don’t’let my Elsio 
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die,” and thus incoherently he called upon her 'while 
she lay so pallid, so motionless, that they all trembled 
fearing the spirit had departed. 


Helen Hamilton’s blue tissue was made in vain. 
The courted and admired Philip Stewart was absent 
from the party, and none could conjecture Ihe unac¬ 
countable cause. A week afterward a merry com¬ 
pany went up to Southton, and Mrs. Devering was 
almost as happy as Mrs. Gray and Elsie, and the 
devoted, self-plighted of her childhood. There they 
learned of the deceit which Mr. Stewart had prac¬ 
tised, leading Philip to suppose that Elsie and her 
mother had gone to England; and then after his 
falher’s death how he had sought her in vain in a far 
load, and found no clue—how heart sick he had re¬ 
turned and whiled away the days as best he might, 
until the eventful evening at Mrs. Devering’s. Then 
from ihe lips of Mrs. Devering and Mrs. Gray, Philip 
learned of all the untiring devotedness and self-sac¬ 
rificing love which Elsie had borne her mother—of 
all the weary days of toil which she had endured, 
and, clasping her close to his heart, he blessed God 


for his angel treasure. Another month, and in ihe 
; old church, endeared to her by very many associa¬ 
tions, Elsie Gray stood in solemn happiness before 
; the altar, and gave herself with all the trustfulness of 
innocence and truth, to the one who by years of 
unswerving constancy had proved himself worthy to 
protect and cherish her with his love. 

' The parsonage was inhabited, for Mrs. Gray 
clung to it now that she could again call it hers, and 
' cheered by the almost constant society of Philip and 
i Elsie, her days passed peacefully and happily. Fre- 
i quent were the visits which they received from their 
i true friend, Mrs. Devering, and when they returned 
t them, there were none but felt proud of entertaining 
i the stylish Mr. Stewart and bis beautiful and graceful 
! wife; for even Helen Hamillon had long since ceased 
1 to wonder what would become of those sewing people. 
| In the grave-yard at Southton, a pure monument of 
! statuary marble marks the spot whcro Elsie’s father 
I steeps, and one not less costly, erected by the same 
| hands, commemorates the virtues of good Deacon 
! Walters. 
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THE MISSES BLACKADDER. 

In going up the High Street of Glasgow, we may remark on the right- 
hand side one of those antique but elegant buildings which in long by. 
gone times was the residence of a family of no small local distinction. 
Here, rather more than half a century ago, and on the strength of certain 
rents of dwellings in the adjoining lanes, three sisters, the Misses Black- 
adder, had taken up their abode. After the primitive fashion of a former 
age, these worthy spinsters were respectively known to their friends as 
Miss Phemie. Miss Beckie, and MisB Nancy. They had all arrived at that 
indefinite period of life politely designated ‘‘a certain age," but the exact 
numbers ot their years were subjects of doubt and debate among their 
acquaintances; and the Misses Blaekadder would furnish no information 
more conclusive than that the intervals between them were comparative¬ 
ly short, and that Phemie was the eldest. 

Somewhat inconsistently with this latter fact, however, Miss Phemie 
was observed to act a secondary part in the household, the control of 
which might be said to repose in the hands of Miss Beckie and Miss 
Nancy. The dress of Miss Phemie was also seen to he a shade lower in 
tone; and whether in the street or the old-fashioned family pew inthe 
cathedral of St. Mungo, she appeared with a subduedress of aspect irre¬ 
concilable with her seniority. It is our duty to explain the apparent 
puzzle. 

The Misses Blaekadder had been left early orphans, with good expec¬ 
tations ; their father was an only son, with two uncles, one of whom be¬ 
came a planter in Jamaica, and the other a merchant in Greenock. The 
spirit ofenterprisinff commerce which had separated those elder branches 
ot his house so widely, promised fair to make them wealthy bachelors. Mr. 
Blaekadder devoutly hoped and believed that neither would ever find 
time to marry; and, having done so himself, he sent his eldest daughter 
Phemie, at the age of ten, to cheer the solitary hours of her Greenock 
uncle, in compliance with the merchant’s request, strengthened by a 
promise to make her his heiress, and not forget her sisters. Scarcely was 
this arrangement concluded, when the father was suddenly snatched away 
in the very noon of life; there was little time to regulate his affaire, and 
he bequeathed the patrimonial property in the High Street to his wife in 
trust for their two youngest girls, considering Phemie as already provided 
for by the promise of his uncle. So thought all concerned; and Phemie 
lived on with the merchant, who continued to prosper and speculate, 
while her mother and sisters inhabited the old house in Glasgow ; and as 
the first bitterness of their loss wore off under the mellowing influence of 
time, they naturally enough began to calculate on the family’s interestsm 
their childless relatives. . 

The uncertainty of prospective advantages was, however, destined to 
be strangely illustrated in their case. About five years after the death of 
Mr. Blaekadder, the eld planter in Jamaica, possessed with that intease 
longing for his native country which is apt to come over such of its peo¬ 
ple as declining years find alone with fortune in strange lands, sold ofi his 
plantation, and left the West Indies, determined to spend jhe remnant of 
his days, in all the importance of wealth, among his relations in Scotland. 
He had always been remarkable for a peculiar prejudice against banks 
and bank paper; and as it was in some degree jostified by the state of the 
times, which were those of the first French Revolution, he carried the 
whole purchase-money with him in the form of specie, secured in a strong 
box. London wa£ his first port: and as his brother in Greenock had 
some business to transact there, about the time of his arrival, it was 
agreed they should meet if possible, and return together. The latter had 
at that period in his employment two young men who were said to be na¬ 
tives of Cape Colony: they had come to Greenock in the service of the 
Scottish InaiaD and African Company, in which Phemie’s guardian was a 
shareholder; but being in inferior capacities, applied for situations in his 
establishment, and had nsenin their employers estimation through five 
years’ acquaintance, till one of them became his confidential clerk, and 
the other his principal salesman. The former bore the name of George 
Crighton, the latter that of Robert Keneday, and but for this circumstance, 
they would have been considered brothers, from their mutual resemblance. 
Both were small, dark complexioned men, with grave, handsome features, 
very taciturn habits, and more than ordinary steadiness in business. 
Though rarely seen together in public, they were known to be close 
companions; and it was remarked that the one never spoke of the other 
if he could avoid it. Whether owing to their influence, or the state of his 
affairs, none of the Blackadders could ever learn; but when the merchant 
set ont to meet his brother in London, his clerk accompanied him, and 
the salesman was consequently left in complete charge ot his premises 

Neither journeys nor communications were then so rapidly made as at 
present; bat oneletter arrived, wbichinformed the connexions in general, 
who were now in a fervour of expectation, that the brothers had met at 
the Silver Swan—an old-fashioned hotel near the West India Docks—and 
might be expected in the course of a fortnight. The events that follow¬ 
ed this news were strange and disastrous- On sitting down to breakfast 
one morning, the old man missed the clerk, and the planter’s suspicions 
immediately reverted to the ponderous trunk standing close beside his 
bed, in which his strong box had been enclosed for safety. It was still 
locked; but on examination, they discovered that the strong box and the 
clerk were gone together- At first the merchant could scarcely credit tie 
occurrence. The clerk had been esteemed and trusted beyond any ot 
his own relations, and had given such convincing proofs of his devoted¬ 
ness to the interests of the firm, that its most important secrets were con¬ 
fided to him, including that of which he had so unexpectedly availed 
himself. . . 

The alarm was given, informations were sworn, and the machinery ot 
the law put in motion for the delinquent’s apprehension; but all in vain. 
At length he was traced to Liverpool: and in the impatience of deeply- 
interested men, the two old brothers, by this time worn out with sus¬ 
pense and anxiety, took outside places, as none else could be obtained, on 
one of the fast stage-coaches of the day, in order to contribute their best 
endeavours towards hiB arrest. The “ Flying Eagle,” by which they 
travelled, proceeded safely till about midway on its journey, when^twas 



killed on the spot, and the merchant so much injured, that he died tnree 
days after at an inn in the nearest village. 

These were terrible events to the Blackadders. Much grief could no 
be expected, but there was fear among them regarding the long-looked- 
legacy. And their terrors were more than realised when. °n examination 
of the merchant’s affairs, his whole property was found insufficient to dis¬ 
charge the claims upon it. The salesman delivered up everything in 
their hands, appeared, well pleased to get quit of such unpleasant respon¬ 
sibility, and spoke with indignant astonishment not only at the conduc 
of his former mercantile associate, as he made a point of styling the con 
dential clerk, but also at the state in which the accounts of the estab 

On this subject his surprise was shared by both friends and credi > 
for they found the accounts in a state of inextricable confusion; receip 
and entries of the most important description being in many instanc 
wanting, and bills to a large amount drawn on the firm, of whose exis e 
the proprietor did not seem to have been aware. All these discreptui 
were, as a matter of course, placed to the account of the clerk; but me 
utmost eflbrtsof the legal officers failed to bring him to justice, and it *as 

believed he had escaped to America. ..... 

Mr. Keneday left the Blaekadder employment with increased lustre oi 
character, which assisted him in obtaining a better situation m a mercan¬ 
tile house in Glasgow. He wasregarded as a respectable, and at le»=m 
prosperous man, whom parents and guardians were apt to point out to a 
young as an example of honourable prudence: having m 
realised from his savings a considerable capital, in right of which Be » 
came the junior partner of his employers; and at the period of our s“rj> 
though still unmarried, he was a decidedly sober andexemplary chart® 

_ a deacon in the MissesBlackadder’s parish church; the intimate toe 

of the reverend doctor who presided there ? and the whispered admit 

of Miss Beckie, who had been heard, it was supposed for the nrsw 
in her fife regarding any mortal, to speak in praise of his quiet oepv 
ment, which she averred was not at all forward. rrihed 

But there was one person to whom the occurrences we have des 
had been peculiarly adverse; and that was poor Phemie. Her tin ■ 
death had deprived ner at once of present support and future prosp ’ 

and being unprovided for by her father’s will, and left only som 0 

articles of furniture and small valuables, including the portraits ot a 
uncles by the creditors’ generosity, she had no alternative but to 
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' i obi^ - and the death of the old lady some manner of the company, who now gathered round him, pouring in ques- 

an d hvewithher motherand sisters , lgfttoe.Missea Blackadder in, tions and remarks. But though frank and serious, he could give no far- 

time-befote thecommencmnent of-our- taie,-ieitme- ther explanation of the afiair; <5id the deeper it was investigated, the more 

tn the Hieh Street Wits vicinity, and he appeared to be puzzled. Mr. Keneday supposed it waa some low cha- 
They were pa m ^ui tte precision of their dress racters taking the liberty of a jest; and the doctor inquired 44 if he had 

ThfouSoor wXlways lockedat nine o'clock at night, ever seen them before?” “ No, sir, they weren’t of the lower orders ” 
‘ rtVlrwfe in the morning, between which hours there said Mactavish with sudden earnestness. 14 I saw them distinctly by the 

W ^t^lnortcn-essfor any of earthly mould. Their meals lamp-light; and—but it must have been imagination—I thought 1 had 

^^nvariablv arbour later than those of their neighbours, in seen the first speaker often enough in my earlier days.” Here the clock 

token of superior rank. They patronised noholidays, considering thto struck, and Janet made her entry with the hyson. 

he the custom ofcommon people, except by giving a glass of wine to each « You’ll stay and take tea with us, sir?" Baid Phemie, casting a timid- 
of their two servants, accompanied by a quantity of good advice, on the ]y-imploring look at ber sisters. Native hospitality enforced the appeal; 
morning of New-Year’s Day. They attended highly respectable parties, they joined in her request; and after what Miss Beckie denominated a 
" any, regarding that as an indecorous proceeding on the proper amount of pressing, Mr. Mactavish took his seat at the table. But 

ntlewomen. Some pleased to place it to the .account of the uni 


Bart of single gentlewomen. Some pleased to place it to the .account of t b e aulooked for addition to their “ quiet evening” continued thoughtful 
stinginess. The only social relaxation permitted in their mansion, was abstracted, though seated beside Miss Phemie. At length, when the 
■what the two younger ladies particularly delighted to call a nice “ quiet CU p S were ma bbig their last circuit, he inquired, like one awaking, what 
evening.” , - day of the month it was. 

Of course Phemie did as she was bid on all occasions; and notwito- The 7th of November, sir,” said Miss Beckie. 44 Our family have sad 
the ominous propriety which charactensed_her sisters, she was regarue , cauBQ tQ p-mumb^r this day; it is the anniversary of papa’s last uncle’o 
want of fortune and other trifies considered, to be the only desperate oLa deaA . bat ^ ^ 0 f providence’’- 

maid of the trio, especially after it was known that M G atarted at tte words , ^ let fall his cup. 44 It’s broke !” 

^■^Li? < i 1 ^ l ^^pfnff I ^ter^vras > a ^squent screLedXfScy But it wasn’t; and the gentleman, whether to 
Dr ; Mackay, who, together to h snecalations’ moreover had divert the company’s attention from Ms sprinkled tea, or to escape a sub- 

Tisrtor of the Misses Backadder.Cert^spe^^ °aa v ^ known habits, he had probably beard more 

«£» »? < ; at iS-ISl Z tha».ua™«,ob^n e itlj:t,,p e dd n 5ofUioa.yor?bom»atl 1 »mmaed 

office of toe doctor s lady, o p uuccessive Sundays him of a small Morisco almanac be had bought at toe Portuguese settle- 

pired; but a stranger who bad been meat in Algos, which was quite a curiosity. A general wisl being ex- 

wnlkmg side by side with Mr. Kene J acouaintances who, pressed to see it, Mr. Grey recollected he had it about him in a pocket 

ed toeobsetyationottoe moreSaL took. It was immediately produced; and after considerable searching 
with surprising promptitude, mark w u-n the three Misses Black- among loose papers, toe little antiquity was brought forth in the form of 

On toe second Sunday ot these remarks ’"t^ three M^es^lacx o ^ Covered with Arabic characters" and wrapped in toe 

adder entered their pew for toe ^S^eatt fragment of an old letter, wMch Mr. Grey flung carelessly on the table, 

find that a stranger had taken pos sisters could not The almanac passed from hand to hand : its owner became busy and elo- 

This was an invasion of family n S „ frnwn which she was in the habit quentin explaining its use ; but Phemie remarked that Mactavish had 
tolerate. _ Miss upon ' , . , looks could express, picked up the envelope, and was intently scanning it, evidently believ- 

of practising; and Miss Beckie loo > P " suddenly mg himsolf unobserved, and casting stealthy but scrutinising lookB at Mr. 

toat she thought him e^emely Phemhf ^thout^vin^Mm^toe lemitmr G&y every line he read. By degrees he jLo joined in S wonder and 
Wtiou of the improp^tyhe hSi committed, qcuetly took possession of conversation, but quietly pocketed the morsel of paper; andm a short 
avacant sLt byX sKfe? s side. On his p^ their tokens of disappro- turn none was more earnest in discourse regarding toe almanac; though, 
bation'were utterty 2 ed, except by a look of stem determination to if the purchaser’s face could have given an interpretation of its kpsunge, 
keep^S pMce, wMch gradually so&med as the service proceeded into he could not have taken more keen and mamsitive looks at it. Mr Grey 
Slion P a^oncr to thTpreLber and Miss Phemie, for whom he himself appeared toieel uncomfortable; but he talked and laughed loud- 
poMtod out toe text mid turned up toe psalm. The man seemed nncon- «than usual; mid toe fUhmonger at length pulling out his watch hoped 
acious o/hishdquity; and as her listers’ glances failed in awaking Phe- the ladies would excuse him for a fewminutesas a gentleman was te meet 
mie to a sense of it, they soothed their wounded honour by wondering him at nine m a neighbouring coffeehouse. Miss Beckie observed it-was 
who the intruder could be. He was a tall muscular man, approaching very proper to keep an appointment, and he departed without further 
forty; his hair was still black and curly, his dress was respectable, and ceremony. His personal appearance, singular statement, and humble 
his-face still more so, from that expression of fixed gravity and keen in- origin, were aU on the tapis in less than ten minutes ; when a sound of 
teliigence found only in North Britain. confused voices and heavy feet was heard m the bdl, and the next rao- 

Week-day inquiries furnished the Misses Blackadder with a fund of in- ment m burst a police-officer, followed by some half-dozen inferiors, with 
formation concerning him. Dr. Mackay advertised them that he had an announcement that Mr. Grey was their prisoner, 
taken a sitting in their pew; his sister informed them that he had lately Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy screamed in chorus about their respecta- 
opened an establishment in the wholesale fishmonger hue at toe corner of ble house; Mr. Keueday turned pale: Dr. Mackay sat in unfeigned as- 
tne Caudieriggs; and Mr. Keneday advised them that he was presumed tonishment; and Phemie silently took refuge behind Mr. Mactavish, who 
to be only toe manager for a Greenock house. On the following Sunday brought up toe intruders’ rear. As for Grey, he said not a single word, 
the pew-opener was commanded to admonish the stranger of his error; but allowed himself to be marched off like a man who felt he was in the 
and the apology wMch toat functionary reported was such as mollified hands of destiny; and when the tumult in some degree subsided, the 
even Miss Beckie, especially as he had made haste to open the door for mere porter’s son, according to Miss Beckie, with many adjurations to 
them, and comported Mmself in a moBt respectful manner, though still the ladies not to be alarmed, informed them, that their guest was none 
attentive to Miss Phemie, to whom he offered a share of his umbrella and other than George Crighton, whom he had discovered by toe envelope of 
the support of Ms arm homewards in a sudden shower which surprised the almanac, wMch happened to be a portion of an old letter addressed 
the scattering congregation, wMle her sisters were escorted by Mr. Kene- to Mmself. The astonishment and horror which this explanation created 
day and his friend. In short, their good opinion was gained; but while cli 


__ , w , _ closed their festivity; but their effects were most observable on Mr. Ken- 

the younger sisters were deliberating whether or not he was a proper eday, who stole out of toe room while toe doctor was endeavouring to 
acquaintance, he was formally introduced to them at the house of a re- address some consolation to toe sisters; nor did he ever again enter it, a 
tired West India captain in the Gorbals—where they Bometimes went to warrant for his arrest being issued toe next day on information sworn 
tea, on account of his wife being a grandniece of their mother’s second against him by Ms former accomplice, as the clerk proved to be, to toe 
cousin—as Mr. Muctavish; and Phemie recollected that he strongly re- effect that he had embezzled liis former employer’s property, and falsified 
membled a Highland porter formerly in her uncle's employment, mid the accounts of the firm. A chain of small but condemning circtun- 
much esteemed for bis sound sense and honesty. This disclosure, which stances, lost sight of at the period of his master’s death, were gradually 
poor Phemie would fein have recalled, though made in a moment of con- elicited in confirmation of (Brighton's charge, which he reiterated on his 
fidence, together with some admissions of his own touching the respect trial before the Glasgow Court of Justiciary. The evidence was, how- 
he owed to toe Blackadder family, wound out toe tale that he was the ever, found insufficient for conviction; and, though believed to be moral- 
only son of the said porter, whose prudence and industry had donecredii ly guilty, Keneday was legally acquitted. The case against Crighton was 
to toe examples and instructions of his father, and raised him to his pre- so clear, that from the first he gave up all thoughts of defence..and his 
sent position. Having completed toe discovery, it was determined by appearance in court seemed rather for the purpose of confession than 
the Misses Beckie and Nancy that he was to be recognised, but never as- trial. He minutely described Ms difficulties in obtaining a key to suit tot 
sociated with; and many were the remonstrances addressed to their eld- old planter's trunk, the perils of his escape, and toe thousand ways by 
er sister on the forgetfulness of ancestral dignity which she exhibited in which Ms ill-gotten gain had slipped from him in distant lands. But toe 
■encouraging his attempts at intimacy, even to conversation on the weather most cations part of the detail, and that which threw some light on toe 
'and similar topics of general interest, when they happened to meet cause of his evident anxiety to implicate Keneday was, that with toe fatal 
on toe streets, while her sisters passed by with nods ot unrelenting pa- temerity and shamelessness so commonly attendant on crime, he had re- 
, tronage. turned iu his poverty, m hopes of exacting a farther supply from his more 

Such, was the state of things when toe winter drew on; calculating prosperous associate; -'but,” added the wretch, “he would part with 
;people said it was just twenty years since the death of the two nnfortu- nothing, or I should not have been here.’’ 

nate uncles; the noisy illuminations wMch welcomed the peace were Crighton was found guilty, and sentenced to be executed, as toe law 
oven and Glasgow had settled down into toe quiet of a rather dull No- then stood; but the punishment was commuted, in consequence of a pe- 
vember, but the Misses Blackadder resolved to enliven its gloom in their tition got up by Mactavish, to transportation for life. The fishmonger 
drawing-room with their quarterly indulgence of a “ quiet evening.” was also busy, as rumour said, raking up evidence for a new- trial more 
Seldom, indeed, did sneb affairs occur in their household more frequent- likely to serve the ends of justice as regarded Mr. Keneday, when that 
ly than four times a year; but then they were excessively genteel, with worthy suddenly dissolved partnership, and quitted Glasgow in the most 
tea and supper, at wMch the family china and plate were displayed, and unobtrusive manner. A few weeks after, Phemie received a letter from 
toe ladies considered that any individual invited had their respectability eminent law agent, informing her that a handsome sum had been 
definitely insured. On toe present occasion, toe company consisted of placed in the Bank of Scotland to her credit; and as tlie threatened pro- 
Dr. Mackay, his sister, Mr. Keneday, and his friend Mr. Grey, toe gentle- ceedings were immediately dropped, it was whispered that Miss Beckie’s 
man already referred to, who had now been some months on a visit at respectable admirer owed his escape to prompt restitution, and some re- 
his lodgings and who, owing to the Mgh estimation entertained for the membered kindness shown to the Greenock porter, 
former, aided by Ms own somewhat precise and reverential manner, was Phemie’s fortune was now equal to toat of her sisters; but the circum 
una nim ously received into that sober circle. He appeared many years stances related made Mr. Mactavish a frequent visitor in the High Street, 
older than Mr. Keneday, and _woul_d_have been_ like him but for a luxu- so that even Dr. Mackay was not surprised at toe publication of theii 


riant crop of light brown hair and bushy whiskers of the same colour, 
concerning which there was a whisper of their being put on; but toe 
ladies didn’t believe it; and his own account of his life was, that the 
greater part of it had been passed as a missionary among the Hotten¬ 
tot*. 


banns three months after. 

The pair thus strangely brought together are, for anght we know, still 
living, but not now in the Caudieriggs; though it must be confessed they 
sojourned there for some years on a second floor. It was said that few 
walked in toe ways of wedded life with greater peace or pleasantness, 


I* was a November evening, heavy and cold with that most palpable of to them they led up toe 3 teps of worldly prosperity, the porter’s soe 
all fogs known as a Scotch mist, and still familiar to the Glasgow winter; being calculated to improve, as ne had made his own fortune; butth« 
but toe fog was believed in only by report m toe Misses Blackadder’s draw- man persisted that he could never find trace or token of the strangers whe 
ing-room. where toe company were already assembled, with Kensington bad sent him to toe High Street on toat eventful night; and it was re- 
caudles and best china before them. The tea was not yet presented: it marked that when Phemie’s small providing came home, toe portraits oi 
and toe servant waited at toe kitchen fire till the household clock should ber two uncles were, as it appeared by mutual agreement, quietly placed 
strike Bix, previous to which she was instructed no gentlewoman would 3 ^ out-of-the-way closet, to wMch neither husband nor wife ever cared 
drmk tea. Miss Beckie and Miss Mackay sat on the sofa hemming lawn to re f er . 
handkercMefs, and conversing with Mr. Keneday on the wickedness of 
Edinburgh, which he had recently witnessed; Miss Nancy occupied an 
arm-chair between the doctor and Mr. Grey, wondering if the Irish in the 
Fiddlers' Close weren't wilder heathens than those the latter h sd con¬ 
verted in Caffreland; and Miss Phemie sat alone by the fire, silently 
knitting a remarkably fine stocking. Suddenly there was a quick knock 
at the door—the ladies had ^always voted bells vulgar—and in the next 
moment their second servant—who, by the way, was new to her com¬ 
plicated duties—ushered in Mr. Mactavish of toe Candleriggs with 
“ There’s Miss Blackadder herself, sir,” as she directed his attention to 
Phemie. The unexpected guest bowed; looked round the astonished 
party, as if in search of a welcome; hoped he saw Miss Beckie and Miss 
Nancy well, which those ladies could not find breath to answer; and 
then addressing Phemie, said, “I trust, madam, I am not too late ?” 

“Oh not in the least,” said poor Phemie in the midst of her surprise. 

But the gentleman, growing more flurried as he caught sight of the tea 
equipage, continued, “ Please to let me know iu what maimer I can serve 
you ?” 

A still broader stare of amazement followed tois demand, and Mr. 

Keneday appeared inclined to forget his wonted gravity. The Highland 
blood flushed dark-red on the stranger s cheek and brow as, sweeping the 
apartment with his fiery glance, he said, “ Ladies, there is some mis taka 
here. As I was stepping into my own lodgings, about twenty minutes 
ago, two respectable-looking men walkod up to me in the mist. One of 
them said, ‘ Sir, Miss Phemie Blackadder requires to see you to-uight ’ 

‘ "Where?" said I. ‘ At the house in the High Street,’ answered the other, 
in a peremptory tone ; 4 go immediately, for we have been sent to tell 
you.’ This is the cause of my coming, and I must say” 

,c Do take a seat, Mr. Mactavish,” interrupted Miss Nancy. 

44 And let us talk of it quietly,” added Miss Beckie. 

41 1 never sent such a message, sir, and am sorry you should have been 
put to the tronble; but sit down if you please,” chimed in poor Phemie ; 
and down Mactavish sat, though apparently not half pleased. The con¬ 
sciousness that his reception had been beneath his deserts, and an anx¬ 
ious curiosity for full particulars, had wrought a ranid chanve on the 
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CHAPTER I. 

Is the autumn of IS—, a large congregation was 
assembled at a celebrated camp-ground in the southern 
part of Mississippi. It was the morning of the Sab¬ 
bath, and fair Italy herself never saw a lovelier day 
than that which dawned on this beautiful southern 
clime. 

Nature just gave indication of a design to doif her 
rich green attire, and array herself in the more gor¬ 
geous robes of an American autumn. But Ehe still 
hesitated, as if half reluctant to change the mantle 
which had hung around her in such graceful folds 
through the sultry summer. The camp-ground itself 
presented a highly interesting scene. It was a square, 
enclosed on three sides with large and commodious 
tents, shaded by the smaller growth of forest trees 
which had been left for that purpose. On the re¬ 
maining side was a neat railing, With gates for the 
admission of the throng which was now pouring in 
from all quarters of the country. As the morning 
services were just closing, the greater number re¬ 
paired to the various tents around, to while way an 
hour in chatting with their friends; while the more 
devout seated themselves under the arbor. 

Among this number were Mrs. Lewis and her 
daughter. Mrs. Lewis’ excellent and esteemed hus¬ 
band had fallen a victim to bilious fever the preced¬ 
ing summer, and the charge of a numerous family, 
of which Helen was the eldest, had devolved on her. 
Although she possessed a fortune amply sufficient to 
secure to her the comfort^ and luxuries of life, to 
which she had been accustomed; and a large circle 
of friends to whom she was warmly attached; she 
felt that in losing the companionship of her husband, 
she had lost her highest happiness; and in her deep 
affliction, her heart involuntarily turned to Him who 
had promised to be the friend and solace of the 
widow; and the protector of. the fatherless children. 
She and Helen had attached themselves to the church, 
and both exhibited much of the zeal, humility and 
charily which characterized their Master while he 
sojourned in this “vale of tears.” 

After the customary intermission the trumpet called 
the congregation to their seats; the elder taking their 
way silently and reverently to the benches around the 
altar; while the younger and more fashionable part of 
the audience chose positions more remote from the 
sacred desk. When all was still, their well-beloved 
pastor arose and fervently prayed not only for himself 
and his congregation; but for the young missionary 
who had consecrated himself and his all to the labo¬ 
rious but holy work, which is now calling so many 
zealous and benevolent Christians to foreign and be¬ 
nighted lands. He retired, and the missionary, Charles 
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Ashton, stood before them.’ He was tall, perfectly 
proportioned, and exceedingly graceful. His broad, 
high brow and thoughtful but penetrating eye bespoke 
intellect of the highest order. In strong, impassioned 
lahguage he preached the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and himself the servant of all men for Christ’s 
sake,” and thriilingly portrayed the miseries, degra¬ 
dation, and spiritual destitution of the benighted, but 
interesting people of India, with whom he had re¬ 
solved to live and die; esteeming himself hnppy if he 
should be permitted to point them to the light that had 
arisen to dispel the moral darkness of the world. 

His eloquence stirred the hearts of that vast assem¬ 
bly f to their very depths; and when he appealed to 
their Christian love and benevolence in behalf of the 
perishing heathen, they came forward as one man, 
and hundreds of dollars were contributed to the philan¬ 
thropic enterprise. He continued with them till the 
close of their meeting, winning by his appearance of 
fervent zeal and disinterested affection, the esteem 
and love of all with whom he associated. When they 
were about to retire to their respective homes, Mrs. 
Lewis warmly solicited Mr. Ashton to accompany 
her, and spend a few days in recruiting his exhausted 
strength after the labors of the week. 

Without hesitation lie accepted her invitation, and 
found himself that evening pleasantly situated in Mrs. 
Lewis’ hospitable mansion, surrounded by her inte¬ 
resting young family. Swiftly flew by the “winged 
hours.” Days, and even weeks rolled away; and 
still Charles Ashton lingered. Could it be that Helen 
was the magnet that thus attracted him from hi3 im¬ 
portant duties, and delayed the execution of the holy 
work to which he had devoted himself? Well worthy 
was Helen Lewis of the highest, holiest love that the 
most gifted could bestow. She possessed numerous 
personal attractions; a mind highly cultivated; and 
the graceful, winning manner that indicated the true 
politeness that dwells in a pure and benevolent heart. 
But still he lingered: and at length he spoke of love. 
Nor did his wonted eloquence fail him on this theme, 
unaccustomed to it as he was. But ah! he had a 
strong ndvoente in Helen’s own breast; nor did he 
leave her till he had won her confession, that to be 
the partner of his toils and wanderings in a heathen 
land would afford her far more happiness than home, 
and the society of the beloved home-circle. 

Mrs. Lewis was perfectlyaghast when informed of 
this arrangement; such a consummation had not been 
foreseen by her; and long and bitterly'did she oppose 
it. But when she saw her opposition would he un¬ 
availing, she sorrowfully assented to her daughter’s 
union with a stranger, of whom she knew nothing, 
except what he said of himself. True, he bore with 
him letters of introduction and commendation from 
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persons of high standing in society: but she did not 
feel entirely satisfied. 

Not so, however, with Helen. The strong confi¬ 
dence she had in Mr. Ashton could not be shaken for 
a moment by her mother's fearB or suspicions. . She 
loved him with a devotion bordering on idolatry. 
Ay! she idolized him as woman may not idolize any 
save her God, without sooner or later meeting with a 
fearful retribution. They were married: and Helen, 
with many painful emotions, bade adieu to the home 
and friends of her youth, with scarcely a hope of 
meeting with them again this side of eternity. Mr. 
Ashton, accompanied by Helen, pursued his journey 
toward New Orleans: frequently slaying a few days 
with the most eminent churches; pleading boldly and 
successfully in behalf of the .cause in which he had 
engaged; and receiving thankfully the poor widow’s 
mite, as well as the rich man’s donation. 

He sojourned several weeks in New Orleans to 
solicit the aid of the benevolent there; and then pro¬ 
ceeded by.sea to Charleston; from thence he was to 
sail for the scene of his labors in the East. Five 
months had now elapsed since Helen had joined her 
fate with Charles Ashton’s; and as pleasantly as a 
"mid-summer’s dream” had the hours sped away. 
No thought of regret for the step she had taken had 
Entered her mind. Her husband was all the world to 
her. And in the enjoyment of his society she seemed 
to have forgotten that in the world she left behimkher, 
her mother’s heart was bleeding with anguish at the 
loss of a daughter, in whom were centered her fondest 
earthly hopes. Mrs. Lewis, in her frequent letters 
to Helen, never adverted to her desolate situation, 
choosing rather to bear her grief and disappointment 
in silence, than to mar her daughter’s happiness by 
intimating the cause. 

<.(Mr. Ashton and Helen, on their arrival in Charleston, 
repaired to one of the most fashionable hotels in the 
city, where he proposed remaining for several days, 
to make some necessary arrangements previous to his 
final departure from the United Slates. The morning 
after their arrival Helen arose pale, sad and dispirited. 
She had spent awretched night in that transition state 
between sleeping and waking, which left her scarcely 
able to tell whether her visions were real or imaginary. 
She thought she was in the dear home of her infancy, 
prattling in childish innocence and glee to that beloved 
mother, when suddenlya stranger of angelic presence 
bade her follow him to the eminence before them and 
look into the future. She obeyed. Her pointed her 
to her path through life. She was enraptured with 
the prospect; all was as bright and beautiful as fairy 
land. Peaee, hope, happiness smiled on her, and 
hade her pursue the way before her. Suddenly she 
was alone; a wretched outcast; unsheltered, unpro¬ 
tected, and without a ray of light to illumine the 
midnight darkness .of the future. Trembling and 
affrighted, she stretched out her hands for aid; and 
became conscious of her situation; and endeavored 
to compose herself, and seek again that rest in sleep, 
which had hitherto been denied her. Anon, she 
was in a strange land preparing for her nuptials. 
Strangers stood around her; and as they essayed to 
congratulate her, words of condolence unwittingly 


I fell from their lips: and as she turned to accompany 
her beloved Charles to the altar, he fell into her arms 
a blood-stained corpse. Has the spirit the power of 
liberating itself from the body when all its organs 
are locked in sleep, and wandering into the future as 
well as the past? Does it bring us distorted visions 
of coming events as warnings? Or, does it only 
threaten and alarm, to avenge its confinement by 
reason during waking hours? Mr. Ashton sought 
by every means in his power to soothe Helen’s agi¬ 
tation; representing to her the groundlessness of her 
fears. . 

"Have I ever given you cause, dear Helen, to 
doubt my affections?” said he. 

“ Nay, Charles, that indeed would be a trial which 
would banish my imaginary trouble at once,” replied 
Helen. 

" Perhaps then,” returned lie, playfully, "I would 
, be doing you a favor by withdrawing my heart from 
1 you, and giving you a real cause of distress—inas- 
j much as trial in part are more easily borne than those 
| of fancy?” 

J “ Rather more easily said than done, I flatler mj-self, 

| Charley dear,” rejoined Helen, with her wonted viva- 

! ci ‘y- 

[ “ Well, be that as it may, I am happy to see you 

[ smile once more,” returned he. “ Be yourself, dear 
i wife, and give your sad fancies to the wind. I must 
\ now leave you for a few hours to attend to necessary 
i business. You must amuse yourself as best you can 
i in my absence, and when I return let me find you 
i in your usual cheerful mood.” He then remarked to 
i Helen that it was necessary for him to give to Mr. 
i Wilson (the agent of the Mississippi Board, under 
i whose auspices he was acting) an account of his re- 
i ceipts and disbursements; and receiving his final order 
i from the board through him. Secreting the funds in 
i his possession about his person, and bidding Helen a 
! “good-bye dearest,” he left the house. 

I Helen was occupied all the morning in preparing for 
i their embarkation; but despite her efforts to regain her 
! accustomed serenity, she was gloomy and oppressed. 

! At length the dinner hour arrived; but Mr. Ashton 
I came not with it. The' afternoon hours sluggishly 
\ passed away; and still he came not. Helen sat up 
| late, listening anxiously to every footfall in the long 
! passage; but no one entered her apartment. She re¬ 
tired—but not to sleep. When morning dawned, she 
sought her host , and made known to him her uneasi¬ 
ness. He immediately despatched a note to Mr. 
Wilson, inquiring if Mr. Ashton was there. That 
gentleman replied, "that he had not seen Mr. Ashton, 
and was not aware of his being in the city,” and when 
visited by Helen and her host, (who had a kindly 
heart, and did everything in his power to alleviate 
her distress) he Staled, "that he had received some 
communication from the Missionary Board respecting 
Mr. Ashton, and had expected him; but that no such 
person had visited him.” Helen was now fearfully 
agitated. Her husband’s pale and bleeding corpse as 
she beheld it in her dream, was constantly before 
her; and she expressed a con vietion that he had been 
secretly murdered. Every scheme that love could 
devise to discover the lost one was put into operation, 
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but vyilhout success. No tidings of him ever reached j 
ihe heart-broken wife. The strong sympathies, prof- i 
fered aid, and kind attentions of the warm-hearted ( 
Sou|hern strangers by whom she was surrounded, j 
brought no relief. j 

.Her sorrows were.beyond the reach of consolation, J 
She Felt as though she had been standing on the very j 
pinnacle of happiness, and had been suddenly cast j 
forth into a sea of trouble; the petty obstacles thrown j 
against her by the wave, of affliction were unfelt, un¬ 
heeded. She was struggling for existence,. Mrs. j 
Lewis had been immediately informed of Mr. Ash- j 
ton’s mysterious disappearance; and without a mo- j 
ment’s delay she and her eldest son Edward hastened \ 
i to Charleston. She found her daughter in a very j 
| alarming situation; and many weeks elapsed ere it | 
was. decided whether she would arise to a life of j 
suffering, or descend to the tomb of the “ blest early ] 
dead.” .The former was her lot, and so soon as she j 
became convalescent they bade ndieu to the hospi -1 
table citizens of. Charleston, and returned to their j 
home in Mississippi. Helen’s health slowly improved ; 
during the journey; but when she reached home, the i 
scene of her former happiness—the happiness that. 
had passed, away never to return, she sunk into a . 
state of listless apathy, from which the voice of duty , 
and affection strove in vain to arouse her. Shortly 
after their return Mrs. Lewis received a letter from.! 
Mr. Wilson, conveying; the information that a body 
had been found in the river, a few miles below the 
city, bearing on it the marks of violence; and as far 
as they could determine it answered the description 
given of Mr. Ashton; that the remains had been in¬ 
terred, and that it was the general impression that it 
was the person of Mr. Ashton, who had been robbed 
and murdered. Helen’s former suspicions were now 
confirmed, and her lacerated heart bled afresh at the 
dark and terrible fate of her idolized husband. She 
now seemed to live in the world as though she were 
bo! of it, looking forward with ardent desire to the 
hour when death, the friend of the distressed, should 
give freedom to the spirit to rejoin its companion in 
that bright land where no shadow falls on the heart; 
where no painful parting destroy the light of life. 
Mr, Wilson again wrote to Mrs. Lewis,, communi¬ 
cating the startling intelligence that Mr. Ashton, Ihe 
“Missionary,” had arrived in Charleston; that he bore 
with him indisputable proofs of his commission; that 
he had been travelling by order of the society of which 
he was a member through the South, collecting funds 
for the mission; and that his person in no particular 
resembled that of her son-in-law. This information 
Mrs. Lewis chose to conceal from Helen, well know- 
[ tag that the spirit already crushed to the earth by a 
weight of sorrow, could not survive the horrible truth. 
Through the succeeding winter Helen’s health failed 


never again behold her beloved home, the scene of 
her infantile joys and youthful trials, reluctantly de¬ 
parted on her journey, accompanied by her mother 
and Edward. i 


CHAPTER II. 

On a bright, beautiful day in October, a party met 
at the St. Charles, in New Orleans. Each heart beat 
with rapture, each countenance was radiant with hap¬ 
piness as the hand of friendship was extended, os the 
kiss of affection was given and returned. It was the 
re-union of a happy family after a long separation. 
Oh! who has not felt that there are moments of rap¬ 
turous delight, that more than repay the heart for the 
anxious solicitude experienced during the long and 
weary absence of loved and valued friends'? Such 
are the moments when the eye first falls on the fami¬ 
liar form; when, the lip and the heart first give the 
warm greeting. Such moments seldom come. Per¬ 
haps it is well. Else the already earth-bound soul 
would forget to seek its happiness, where alone it is 
lasting. Such moments Mr. St. Leger’s family now 
enjoyed; without a regret for Ihe past; without a care 
for the future. Mr. St. Leger was a French gentle¬ 
man, who at an early age became an orphan, with 
but the wreck of a princely fortune which had been 
dissipated by his father’s extravagance. Without a 
profession, and without the means of living in the 
style to which he had been accustomed, he found 
himself in no very enviable situation. 

Choosing rather to renounce his beloved France 
and become independent, than to lead a life of idle¬ 
ness and half dependence on his wealthier relatives, 
he collected the remnants of his father’s estate, and 
emigrated to America, the home of the stranger, and 
the asylum of the oppressed. He settled in Louisian^ 
and purchasing n plantation, he commenced business 
for himself, and soon had the gratification of finding 
! his affairs in a very prosperous condition. He shortly 
! after married an American lady of wealth and re- 
[ spectability; and having conformed ns much as pos- 
[ sible to the manners and custom of the people with 
| whom he 1 ived, he soon become a man of considerable 
[ influence in his neighborhood—beloved and respected 
J by all who knew him. He had but one child, the little 
j Julia, whp was the plaything and idol of the house- 
i hold. But his eldest brother dying in France, left to 
1 him the guardianship of his only son, a child of six 
> years old, which was joyfully received into His family, 
j And Mrs. St. Leger as well as himself in a very short 
I lime seemed to have forgotten that the little Henri 

I was not their own. The children were brought up 
together; and were educated at home by a master 
every way competent to the task. They associated 
together as brother and sister; Ihough aware of the 
relationship that existed between them, Julia was 
well satisfied to be considered a sister; but Henri was 
unwilling to accord her that title, why he scarcely 
knew himself; but as the youth verged toward man¬ 
hood, he became conscious that his affection for his 
cousin was not of a paternal cast; and was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself, that he would vastly prefer 
standing in a dearer relation to her than that of brother. 
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When Henri attained his majority, important business \ 
called his uncle to France. He determined to take ' 
Julia with him, that she might see something of the < 
world, and acquire that polish which he thought could t 
be acquired nowhdre outside Paris. Henri was ex- I 
eeedingly anxious to accompany them; but Mr. St. ! 
Leger delegated to him the care of his business and ! 
family during his absence, and he remained at home.! 
But the longest period of time will at length glide 
away; and so did that of Mr. St. Leger’s sojourn in a 
foreign land. Mrs. St. Leger and her nephew re¬ 
paired to New Orleans to meet them; they were not 
disappointed. Mr. St. Leger and Julia arrived the 
succeeding day. Happy which was the meeting be¬ 
tween the members of this long sundered family. 
Many.were the questions asked and answered; and 
many incidents were related by the travellers, which 
they had considered too trivial to write, but which 
now formed interesting themes of conversation. Henri 
had considered his cousin perfect when she left him, 
a beautiful, sprightly girPof seventeen. But he per¬ 
ceived at once the pleasing change wrought by a 
year’s residence in the gayest capital of Europe. The 
laughing, blushing girl was transformed into the easy, 
affable and self-possessed woman, equal to every oc¬ 
casion which might present itself. Her exquisite 
figure was tastefully adorned in the most fashionable 
costume of the day; and with her dark glossy hair 
flowing in natural ringlets around that sweet face; 
her large, expressive eyes shaded by long, silken 
fringe; and her pearly teeth that would show them¬ 
selves in spite of the rosy lips, completed a picture 
which Henri thought far surpassed the most beautiful 
creations of the painter’s fancy. 

“But, Henri," exclaimed Julia, “you do not say 
anything about your paragon, Dr. Percy; has he left 
^Bellevue?” 

v “Oh! no. He is our nearest.neighbor, and a fre¬ 
quent visitor.” 

“Indeed! I shall have the pleasure of seeing him 
then, I suppose?" asked she. 

“Of course,” replied Henri. “But how does it 
happen tbabyou are so iaterested about my ‘paragon,’ 
as you call him?" 

“Dr. Percy is indebted to my Cousin Henri for the 
curiosity I feel about him. I do not confess the inte¬ 
rest?" replied Julia, laughing. “I scarcely received 
a letter from you, when I was in Paris, that did not 
set forth Dr. Percy’s matchless perfections.” 

“Why, really, Julia!” exclaimed Henri, “I do not 
recollect that I eulogized my friend so highly and so 
often; but I do admire him, and esteem him very 
highly, for I think he possesses many of the qualities 
that adorn humanity.” 

■ “But," inquired Julia, “ how does it come to pass 
that one so highly gifted, so richly endowed, secludes 
himself in the obscure village of Bellevue? One 
would think he would seek the highways of the world 
as his stage of action.” 

“ He seems to have played his part on the highways 
of the worid, and now seeks for rest in its by-ways,” 
replied Henri. “Although not quite thirty, he has 
amassed a considerable fortune by the practice of his 
profession in some of our Western cities; and now 


seeks the rest and retirement of a country life in the 
vicinity of our obscure village, as you are pleased to 
term it.” 

“Don’t be offended, cousin, it is obscure; but I do 
not mean to disparage the place of my nativity by 
saying so; and I am sure I am quite obliged to your 
inimitable friend for honoring it with his presence,as 
he will be quite an addition to our little social circle," 
replied Julia. 

Henri did not feel altogether so easy after this cal- 
loqny. He at once saw the probability of his “ inimi¬ 
table friend” becoming a rival. But he silenced his 
fears by the reflection lhat he had a long and intimate 
acquaintance with his cousin, as well as the influence 
of her parenls in his favor.' 

On the ensuing morning our little party set out for 
Bellevue, which they reached in due time; and were 
welcomed to their stately mansion by the numerous 
slaves, with warm expressions of thankfulness and 
joy. Every heart was brimful of happiness as they 
met around the well-filled board that evening; and 
the pleasures of home received their just meed of 
praise from each member of the circle. 

Through the ensuing week Julia’s whole time was 
occupied in receiving and entertaining her old ac¬ 
quaintances. who called to express their gratification 
at her return. Dr. Percy also paid his devoirs to the 
admired heiress. Julia was in one of her gayest 
moods, and found the intelligent, refined and lively 
doctor a congenial spirit; conversation flowed in the 
most agreeable channel, without an effort on the part 
of either. 

Dr. Percy, in addition to a very handsome person, 
and bland and courtly manners, possessed a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, with a happy adaptation 
of himself to all its changes. He entered into Julia's 
arrangements for the amusements of the coming winter 
with a zest that evinced his devotion to pleasure, as 
well as to herself. And whether the diversion was 
riding, dancing, music, or conversation, he was the 
life of the party in general, and the partner of Julia 
in particular. He very soon became a constant visitor 
at Mr. St. Leger’s; and to all but Henri his presence 
was ever welcome. Mr. St. Leger was highly pleased 
with his frank, gentlemanly bearing, and surprised 
that one so young as Dr: Percy appeared to be, had 
acquired such proficiency in science and literature. 
He was one of those rare geniuses who seem to have 
an immediate perception of every subject brought 
before them, and who only touch it to have it more 
lurid than it was before. To Mrs. St. Leger he was 
a most agreeable companion, and a ready co-adjutor 
in all her plans for the improvement of her grounds 
and garden; and imparted to her more information 
concerning her flowers and shrubbery than Linnaeus 
himself could have done. Allhough no one seetned 
to enjoy Dr. Percy’s society more than Julia, she was 
never heard to express her opinion about him; she 
never mentioned his name unless obliged to do so; 
but yet a close observer would have guessed her sen¬ 
timents by her very slightly heightened color and 
downcast glance as his name was announced; by the 
pleased attention she gave to the low, sweet tones o 
his voice as he made his graceful salutation. 
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. Notwithstanding Henri had been so completely won | 
by Dr. Percy ’s.pleasing address, and his qualities that j 
“adorned humanity” on his first acquaintance with | 
him; his esteem for him had considerably abated on j 
a closer intimacy. He had known for some time that | 
the doctor was a favored rival; and had.watched his j 
conduct, and scanned his motives with a scrutinizing j 
eye that had detected many flaws in his character, i 
which would have been unnoticed by a less interested > 
observer, i i 

Although Henri had made known to Julia his long I 
cherished hopes with regard to herself; and had been [ 
deliberately rejected, he was unwilling to see her 1 
trust her happiness to the keeping of one, who, he ; 
believed, loved self loo supremely to make the slightest | 
sacrifice for her sake. He resolved to make an effort j 
to prevent it, and accordingly sought his cousin, and \ 
made Imown to her his fears respecting Dr. Percy, j 
“What reasou have you, Cousin Henri, for be- | 
lieving Dr. Percy selfish'?” inquired Julia. > j 

■ “My reason, is, Julia,” replied Henri, “that he j 
lives for himself, and for his own enjoyment. He [ 
has wealth, talents, influence. Does he dispense any 
porLion of his wealth for the benefit of the poor or j 
afflicted? Does he employ his talents for any useful 
purpose? Is the weight of his influence thrown into > 
the scale of virtue and religion ?” 1 

“Why, certainly,” rejoined she, with considerable 1 
animation, “ it is not thrown into the scale of vice. 1 
Dr. Percy is a moral man. Can you convict him of 
vicious practices?" 1 

“I cannot,” said he, “but you .well know, Julia, J 
that you have heard him covertly assail the doctrines I 
of Christianity; nnd I have heard him openly ridicule 
its most solemn ordinances. I believe he is at heart \ 
an infidel; and if his morality has no stronger basis 
than his own interest, or the approbation of the world, 
it will not withstand temptation, nor bear the weight 
of affliction, It will fall, and my dear cousin’s hap- ; 
pipess will he buried in its ruins.” ; 

“Why, upon my word, coz, you talk like a parson; j 
when do you expect to go into orders?” replied Julia, [ 
a little sarcastically. ; 

“But seriously,” pursued she, “ I think you look • 
altogether on the dark side of the picture.' I fear no ■ 
such terrible wreck of my happiness as you portray.” 1 
And with an intimation that she did not wish to hear 
anything more on that subject, she left Henri, saying, • 
“that it was time to dress for the party,” which she j 
was to attend that evening. jj 

She went: and was the gayest of the gay. And in . 
the enjoyment of the pleasant society; the dance she 
loved so well; and the exhilirating music, every trace 
of Henri’s warning was obliterated from her mind. 
Again the early foliage was thrown out to the bahny j 
breeze; again the earth was carpeted with her rich j 
green verdure, besprinkled with the fragrant young [ 
flowers, those delicate tokens of our Creator’s bene- | 
volence. Henri, always an admirer of nature, more ; 
than ever enjoyed these beauties as he wandered 
through his uncle’s domain, perhaps for the last time. [ 
He had resolved to absent himself, at least until his | 
feelings should in some degree recover from the | 
Wounds inflicted on them. Mr. St. Leger, not aware > 
9* 


of Henri’s severe disappointment, insisted on his 
being present at Julia’s approaching nuptials; hut he 
could not he persuaded to remain; and bidding them 
an affectionate farewell, he sought the busy bnunts of 
men for the purpose of engaging in some useful pur¬ 
suit. He firmly believed that a reckoning would 
eventually come, in which he must account for the 
stewardship entrusted to him; and that his trials and 
disappointments, be they what they might, would not 
be received as an excuse for the non-performance of 
the duties assigned him. 

On the last day of May, Bellevue was all commo¬ 
tion. Active preparations seemed to be making in 
every quarter for some important event. That event 
was the marriage of Dr. Percy and Julia St. Leger. 
Everybody, that was anybody at all, had received an 
invitation to the wedding; and everybody that was 
invited was preparing to attend. The oldest inhabi¬ 
tant was unable to recollect any similar event that 
had interested every one so greatly; and so extensive 
and magnificent were the preparations for this affair, 
that it promised to mark an era in the chronicles of 
Bellevue. Dr. Percy on this auspicious day was more 
bland, more urbane, if possible, than ever. He was 
highly elated with his success, and considered himself 
fortune’s first favorite. At Mr. St. Leger’s mansion 
all was hustle, all excitement until the arrangements 
were completed—when Mrs. St. Leger repaired to 
her splendidly furnished rooms to receive her ex¬ 
pected guests. Carriage after carriage rolled up the 
spacious avenue, deposited its happy occupants, and 
retired to make room for a fresh arrival. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Lewis travelled but slowly for a few days in 
consequence of Helen’s ill henllh. But ns they jour¬ 
neyed on, there was a visible improvement in both 
body nnd mind. She gradually evinced more interest 
in the country througli which she passed; was more 
easily drawn into conversation with the various per¬ 
sons she encountered in her route; and recovered a 
portion of her long-lost relish for the beautie3 of 
nature. Mr. Ashton’s name had not been mentioned 
since their departure from home; and as if by common 
consent, no allusion was made to any circumstance 
that would remind Helen of her unfortunate situation. 

By the last day of May they had made considerable 
progress in their journey; and Mrs. Lewis remarked, 
‘flhat if Helen thought she could bear it; they would 
henceforth proceed more rapidly than they had done.” 
She looked at Helen, expecting a reply, and found 
herweeping bitterly; but apparently struggling to sup¬ 
press her emotion. 

“What is the matter, my dear child, are you not 
well?” inquired Mrs. Lewis, with all the mother’s 
anxious concern in her voice and countenance. 

“ Oh! mother,” said she, “ do you not recollect tbnt 
this is the last day of May? This day, one year ago, 
Mr. Ashton left me in Charleston. Dear mother, you 
never can know what I suffer from this terrible sus¬ 
pense. Could I know certainly what his fate was I 
could be more resigned, but this incertitude is harder 
to hear than the darkest reality.” Mrs. Lewis though; 
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differently; but she expressed no opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

She administered all the consolation in her power 
to her distressed daughter, and strove to divert her 
thoughts from the channel into which they were 
flowing; she partially succeeded, and by the after¬ 
noon had the satisfaction of seeing her agitation com¬ 
paratively calmed. As the shadows of evening were 
deepening around them, the driver stopped his horses 
and said he' thought he had taken the wrong road, ns 
he wa3 going too much to the North for their route. 
Mrs, Lewis directed him to proceed, as it was then 
too late to turn back, and ordered him to call at the 
next house, for she perceived Helen was loo much 
fatigued to go any further that night. He presently 
turned into the avenue leading to Mr. St. Leger’s. 
Mrs. Lewis surmised from the appearances around 
her, that a large company was assembling, and hesi¬ 
tated about remaining, knowing that the mirth and 
gaiety of a large party would be distasteful to Helen, 
who declared she should prefer travelling five miles 
further, to spending the night amid so much confu¬ 
sion. Mr. St. Leger had noticed from a window near 
which he was sitting in conversation with some of 
his friends, the arrival of a travelling carriage, and 
immediately went out. Edward briefly related to him 
their situation, and inquired the distance to the first 
house. But the hospitable old gentleman would have 
no excuse, would take no denial; pleasantly saying, 
“ that he permitted no one to leave his house after 
sundown at any lime; and on this occasion especially 
he could not think of such a 1h ing, for,” continued he, 
I! my only daughter is to be married this evening, and 
I wish your young companions to rejoice with us— 
though we are strangers at present, we must not con¬ 
tinue so.” Mrs. Lewis replied, “that her daughter 
was too much fatigued and indisposed to enjoy any 
thing but repose.” Mr. St. Leger readily promised 
to have a room prepared for her remote from the 
noise, as soon as she had supped with the bridal party. 
For like a true Southerner he conceived that he had 
hut half discharged the duties of hospitality if his 
guests bad not partaken of the bounties of his table. 

The travellers alighted, and were received by Mrs. 
St. Leger with as hearty a welcome as if they had 
been friends of many years standing. After having 
attired themselves suitably for the occasion, they 
were ushered by their attentive hostess into a splen¬ 
did saloon now rapidly filling with guests. As Helen 
made her way to a sent she was an object of generil 
attention. Her dignified but graceful carriage, her 
face so sweetly sad, and the melancholy, but gentle 
expression of her large, dark eye, created for her an 


interest in the heart of all who beheld her. Ere long 
the venerable minister took his stand in the centre of 
the room, and the crowd receded and left a space for 
the nuptial party. As they entered the apartment and 
placed themselves before the man of God; Helen, 
with unwonted energy rose from her seat, and forced 
her way through the throng til! she came just before 
them; and with a heart-piercing shriek sunk to the 
floor pale and lifeless; Dr. Percy uttered a horrid 
imprecation; staggered forward; reeled, and fell with 
a torrent of blood gushing from his lips. 

The confusion and astonishment that prevailed, as 
Mrs. Lewis simply stated her daughter’s connection 
with Dr. Percy as Charles Ashton, the Missionary, 
defies description. Dr. Percy or Charles Ashton (for 
none ever knew his true name) was borne to a cham¬ 
ber, where everything was done for his relief that 
\ medical skill could devise; but his malady was be¬ 
yond the reach of medicine. The cup of his iniqui¬ 
ties was full: and that holy God, whose name he had 
so often hypocritically proclaimed, had summoned 
him to his bar to receive a just retribution. He spoke 
no word; he revealed not his motives of action; he 
expressed no regret, no fear, no hope; and ere the 
morning dawned he was numbered with the dead. 
The means resorted to for Helen’s resuscitation were 
successful, but life was slowly ebbing away. She 
lingered on the confines of time, as if to prove to 
those around her that the trials of life could only 
destroy the mortality. The immortal spirit exulted at 
the prospect of its speedy liberation, and gazed with 
ecstatic delight at the unfading crown held forth by 
Him, who perfects the soul through suffering. Though 
still imprisoned by its house of clay, it seemed to hold 
converse with ministering angels, and receive a por- 
tioa of their angelic sweetness by the communion. 
At length the welcome release came. She died ns 
only the Christian can die—iriumphing in the faith 
that lays hold of the promise, He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead; yet shall he live. Tho 
lessons the stricken"Julia had learned in Helen’s 
chamber had a most salutary influence on her heart 
and life. “Earthly toys” could not satisfy the crav¬ 
ings of her wounded spirit. She sought and obtained 
the “pearl of great price;” and was henceforth a 
minister to the poor, the afflicted, the! distressed 
wherever she found them. No sacrifice was too 
great for the happiness of others. No labor of love 
was too difficult. Her patience was unwearied in 
i instructing the ignorant and erring, and in po/nling 
them to “wisdom’s paths,” to the pleasantness of 
which she could nbundanlly testify; for in them she 
had found a peace which was not of the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was a cold, windy night in the winter of 179-. 
The tall pines that had climbed to the highest sum¬ 
mits of the Green Mountains, bent beneath the rush¬ 
ing of the blast ; and as the wind careered among 
their branches, gave out moans and shrieks that 
seemed in the darkness like the wailing of weird 
spirits. Ever and anon the air would be filled with 
tiny particles of ice and snow, and the cold, fitful 
srleamins: of the moon, as it occasionally emerged 
from behind a cloud, only served to make the scene 
more desolate, as the tall, gaunt shadows were ren¬ 
dered distinctly visible. 

But in the quiet little valley that lay nestling at the 
very foot of one of the tallest peaks, there were no 
traces of storm. The strife of the elements disturbed 
not its repose, for the encircling mountains bent over 
it lovingly, and with their giant arms seemed to ■ward 
off all dangers, and keep back- all foes that might 
harass this—the pet lamb that rested in their em¬ 
brace. 

A single farm-house, rudely constructed of logs, 
stood beneath the shadow of forest-trees; and, in¬ 
deed, but few of those ancient dwellers in the valley 
had as yet bowed their haughty heads at the stroke 
of the woodman’s axe. Every thing around the 
little dwelling betokened that it was the abode of 
one of the hardy pioneers who had left the sunny 
banks of the Connecticut for a home amid the wilds 
of Vermont. But there was a ruddy light gleaming 
from the small window, that spoke invitingly of 
peace and comfort within; and occasionally the sound 
of woman’s voice singing a low, soft lullaby fell 
dreamily upon the ear; or rather, might have done 
so, had there been an ear to listen. 

In the principal apartment of the house—the one 
that served alike for kitchen and parlor, sat Andrew 
Gordon and his fair and gentle wife—Amy. A bright¬ 
eyed boy, apparently about four years old, played 
upon the nicely-sanded floor, and in the mother’s 
arms lay a babe, very lovely, but very fragile, upon 
whose face the eyes, of Amy Gordon' dwelt with a 
long, yearning gaze. Few words were spoken by 
the little group. The husband and father sat gazing 
thoughtfully upon the glowing embers'; the wife 
rocked the child that was cradled upon her breast;, 
and little Frederick silently builded his “ cob-house,” 
stopping now and then to scan with a pleased eye 
the progress of his work, or uttering an exclamation 
of disappointment as the tottering fabric fell to the 
floor. 

There was an air of refinement about the master 
and mistress of that little domicil, that contrasted 
somewhat strangely with their rude home and its- 
appurtenances. The dress of the wife, although. 


coarse and plain, was arranged so tastefully, so 
genteely, as the young ladies of the present day 
would say, that you would scarcely have noted its 
texture, or the absence of ornament. Her slight 
figure, and the faint color upon her cheek, spoke of 
a delicacy of constitution hardly suited for the hard¬ 
ships and trials of an emigrant’s life; but the meek 
light within her eye, her calm, broad forehead, and 
the slight smile that lingered upon her lip, told that 
she possessed that truest of all strength—strength of 
mind and heart. 

There was something iu the face of Andrew 
Gordon that, to a close observer, was not exactly 
pleasing; and yet you could not have denied that it 
was a very handsome face—quite sufficiently so to 
warrant the unmistakable look of admiration that 
his wife occasionally cast upon it. Intellect was 
there—courage was there—firmness of purpose, and 
a resolute will; and there was a depth of affection in 
his eye whenever it dwelt upon the group around 
him that proved him the possessor of a kindly heart. 
Perhaps it was some early disappointment—some 
real or fancied wrong—some never-to-be-forgotten 
act of harshness of injustice on the part of another 
that, once in a while, cast such a shadow over'his 
fine face, and gave such a bitter expression to his 
well formed mouth. 

For half an hour they remained as we have pic¬ 
tured them above; and then the mother tenderly 
placed her little one upon the bed that stood in one 
comer of the room—cradles were a luxury unknown 
in those days—and glancing at the clock that pointed 
to the hour of eight, said, • 

“ Come, Frederick, put away your cobs, dear. It 
is bed-time for little boys.” 

“ Oh, I wish it would n’t be eight o’clock so soon* 
when I am making cob-houses,” replied the child; 
“just wait one minute, mamma, until I make a" 
chimney—-then my house will be done. There, now 
—is n’t it a nice one?” So saying, Freddy gave- 
the finishing touch to his edifice—looked at it ad¬ 
miringly for a moment, then giving it a light pres¬ 
sure with his hand, his evening’s work was de¬ 
molished in an instant. Laughing heartily at the 
havoc he had made, he hastily gathered the cobs in 
a-basket near him, and sprang to his mother’s side. 

Ah, Freddy, Freddy! how like you are to many 
a “ child of larger growth,” who toils, month after 
month, year after year, building a temple, it may be 
to love, or wealth, or fame; and then, when it is 
nearly or quite completed, by a single false step, or 
a single ill-regulated action, destroys the shrine he 
has been rearing with so much care and labor! But 
here the similitude ceases. You laugh and clap 
your hands in childish glee at the downfall of your 
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house, he sits down desolate and alone by the ruin 
he has made, and mourns over hopes and prospects 
buried beneath it. 

Thoughts somewhat like fhese may have passed 
through the mind of Andrew Gordon, for there was 
a cloud upon his brow, as he watched his wife 
while she undressed the playful child, and smoothed 
his dark curls preparatory to the night’s repose. 
Then kneeling by her side, and folding his little 
hands together, Frederick repeated after her a simple 
prayer—a child’s prayer of love and faith, asking 
God’s blessing upon those dearest to him—his father, 
mother, and little sister, and His care and protec¬ 
tion through the night. 

“ Now I must kiss papa good-night,” said the 
little boy; 44 and then, mamma, wont you please to 
sit by me, and tell me a pretty little story? I will 
shut my eyes up, and go right to sleep so quick it' 
you will. 

The good-night kisses were exchanged; Frederick 
soon nestled closely in his soft, warm pillow, and 
true to his promise, closed his eyes, while his mother, 
in a low, soothing voice, told him a story of the 
birds and lambs and flowers. Presently he was fast 
asleep, and pressing the tenderest of kisses upon 
his rosy cheek, Amy returned to her seat by the 
preside. 

44 Dear little fellow! how sweetly he sleeps,” 
said she. moving her chair as she spoke nearer to her 
husband. 44 1 wonder what the future hath laid up 
in store for him,” she continued, musingly, with 
her eyes fixed upon the bright blaze that went roar¬ 
ing and crackling up the broad chimney. “And 
yet if the book of fate were laid open before me, I 
should fear to turn to the page on which his destiny 
is inscribed.” 

“I hope, at any rate, that the word wealth is 
written there,” said Andrew Gordon, speaking for 
the first time since he had taken his wonted seat by 
the fire that evening. 44 1 am not a very great be¬ 
liever in books of fate or in irrevocable destiny. 
Man makes his own destiny, with some little help 
from others—and F rederick shall be a rich man be¬ 
fore he dies, if my exertions are of any avail.” . 

“He maybe taken from us, even in childhood, 
Andrew;” and the mother’s eye turned anxiously 
toward the little bed, as if the bare thought of death 
was enough to awaken her solicitude. 44 1 would 
rather he would be great than rich —and good than 
either.” 

4 4 He will be great if he is rich—that is, he will 
have influence, and be looked up to; and as for good¬ 
ness—pshaw! who ever heard of a rich man’s doing 
wrong?” he continued, with that bitter smile, of 
which we have before spoken, curling his thin lip. 
44 If a man possesses wealth, he may oppress the 
poor, strip the widow and the fatherless of their last 
penny, cheat his neighbors, and rob his own brother 
—but it is all right 

44 Then may God grant that our boy may never be 
a rich man, Andrew,” said his wife, solemnly. 
44 Put you speak too bitterly, dearest. Your own 
misfortunes have made you unreasonable upon this 


point.” And Amy lifted, caressingly, the dark locks 
that fell over her husband’s high forehead. 

44 Unreasonable, Amy! Have I not cause to speak 
bitterly? Have I not been defrauded of my just 
rights? Have I not been robbed—ay, literally robbed 
of the fortune my father left me when I was too 
young to know its value? 'Can I forget that one, 
one of my own kith and kin, too, lives in the dwelling 
of my forefathers, and calls their broad lands his, 
when he knows, and I know, and the world knows, 
that I am the rightful heir? Can I forget all ibis, 
and that I am here?” he added, glancing con¬ 
temptuously round upon the rough walls of his 
cottage- “And you, too, Amy—you, who were 
bom and reared in a home of luxury—you, whose 
presence would grace the proudest drawing-room 
in the land; you, whom! wooed and won before I 
dreamed that I was to tread a path Like this; and 
yet, angel that you are, you who have never breathed 
a word of reproach, or a syllable of complaint, your 
home, too, is here in this rude cabin”—and the proud 
man bowed his head, and something that looked 
strangely like a tear,, glittered a moment in the fire¬ 
light. 

44 But you are here with me in this rude cabin as 
you call it, dearest, you and our little ones; and how. 
many times must I tell you that I . would rather be 
here, provided I am by your side, than to sit upon 
the throne of the Indies without you? I believe you 
say these things,” she continued, playfully, kissing 
his flushed brow as she spoke, for she would fain 
have won him back to more cheerful thoughts, “I 
believe you say these things just for the sake of hear¬ 
ing me tell you over and over again how dearly I 
love you, and how happy I am with you. Is it not 
so, darling?” 

But Andrew Gordon was not to be cheered even 
by the tender caresses of his wife. His mind would 
dwell upon themes, the contemplation of which was 
destroying his peace of mind, and fast changing his 
very nature. * 

44 1 tell you. Amy,” he said, rising and pacing the 
apartment with a hurried step, 44 1 tell you, Amy, I 
will be rich! and Frederick shall be as rich, ay, 
richer, than if his father had not been cheated out of 
his inheritance. They think,” he added, with a 
flashing eye, 44 that, they have trampled me in the 
very dust, but they cannot keep me there. I will 
be rich and influential; and as soon as Fred is old 
enough to learn the lesson, I will teach liim how to 
make money, and how to keep it, too.” 

44 No, no, Andrew—spare me that last blow, I 
implore you,” said Amy,.and tears were rapidly 
chasing each other down her pale cheeks. 44 If you 
will give up your whole mind and soul to the pursuit 
of wealth, as you have done for the last two years— 
if you will coin your very heart’s blood for gold, and 
allow this feverish thirst for gain to become, as it 
were, the very essence of your being, spare me this 
last blow. Teach not this lesson to our child. Teach 
him to be prudent, industrious, economical as you 
will, and my example and teachings shall be added 
to your own; but impress not upon his young mind 
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lie doctrine that the'acquisition of wealth is the chief 
end of his existence, and it< possession the chief 
source of. man’s enjoyment. Just as surely as you do 
is misery in store for him. A mother’s heart is a 
prophetic heart, and I repeat it—just as surely as you 
do is misery in store for him and you; just so surely 
will his sun and yours set in darkness and.in gloom. 
Oh, Andrew, Andrew! for your own sake—for my 
sake—for the sake of these precious ones.” she 
added, drawing him to the couch, where their chil¬ 
dren lay, “cease this struggle that is wearing your 
life away, and changing you so greatly, that at times 
I can scarcely recognize the Andrew Gordon of my 
early love.” 

The fire upon the hearth had burned low; but, at 
that moment, a broad, ruddy glow filled the room, 
and Andrew Gordon stood with'his eyes- fixed sted- 
iastly upon his wife’s face. Who can tell the emo¬ 
tions that swept over his soul during those few, brief 
moments ? Good and evil spirits were striving for 
the mastery upon the arena of his heart, and his 
countenance worked strangely as one or the other 
prevailed. At last, he turned hastily away, and mut¬ 
tering—as if to himseif—“ But Frederick must be a 
rich man,” he sought his pillow. 

He had chosen his partI ■ 

■chapter n. 

Tears, many years had passed since the conversa¬ 
tion narrated in the previous chapter, and Andrew 
Gordon was no longer the sole tenant of the sweetest 
valley that slept beneath the shadow of the Green 
Mountains. A small, but pleasant village had sprung 
up around the site of his old log-house;' and, upon 
the very spot where that had once- stood, arose an 
imposing brick mansion, that seemed to look haugh¬ 
tily down upon the humbler dwellings around it. A 
small church—of simple, yet tasteful architecture- 
lifted its spire a few paces farther on; two merchants 
—rivals, of course—display their gilded signs on 
either side of the street just below, and numerous 
little heads might have been seen peeping from the 
windows of the schoolhouse over the river. 

Andrew Gordon was a rich man. He had added 
acre to acre, and farm to farm. The factory—whose 
machinery moved so steadily from morning till 
night; and the grist-mill—whose wheels whirled 
round so incessantly, belonged to him; and it was 
more than hinted, that one of the stores—although 
managed in the name of another—was, in reality, his 
property. 

Yes, Andrew Gordon was a rich man; but was 
he satisfied ? Was that craving thirst for the “ gold 
that perisheth” quenched at last? Ah! no; it raged 
more fiercely than ever. Amy—his pure and gentle 
Amy, slept inthe little church-yard, where the white 
tombstones contrasted so beautifully with the deep- 
green turf, and where the willow-trees made a cool, 
refreshing shade even at noon-day. 

She had pleaded and reasoned with him in vain. 
Day by day he became more and more deeply en¬ 
grossed in the pursuit of wealth. With a mind ca¬ 


pable of the highest things—with an intellect that 
might have soared above the stars—with eloquence 
at his command, by which he might have swayed 
the hearts of men, and led them captive at his will, 
he yet preferred to hover near the earth, and offer 
up genius, talent, even love itselfj upon the altar of 
mammon. 

Had any one told him that he had almost ceased to 
love his wife, he would have spumed the idea, and 
have laid the “ flattering unction to his soul,” that 
he. was indeed a pattern husband. Were noi all his 
wife’s wants most liberally supplied? Was not 
money ever at her command ? In short, did he ever 
deny her any thing ? - 

Yes, Andrew' Gordon! Yon denied her what was 
of more worth to her than the gold and silver of 
Peru. You denied her a little of your precious time. 
So absorbed were you in your own pursuits, so fear¬ 
ful wert you that every hour would not add some¬ 
thing to yoar store, that you had no time to devote 
to her whose happiness "was in your hands. You 
had no time for that sweet interchange of thought 
and feeling that she so valued; you had no time for 
those little attentions that woman so dearly prizes; 
you had no time for an occasional caress or word of 
endearment that would have cheered her in many a 
long, lonely hour, and the mere memory of which 
would have sustained her through suffering and 
through weariness. Ho, you had no time for trifles 
like these; and you could not remember—proud 
man that you were—that her nature was not like 
vour nature, and that those things were as necessary 
to her existence as dew is to the drooping flower— 
as the "warm sunlight to the ripening grain—as the 
draught of cool water to the pilgrim, fainting in the 
wilderness. You could not remember all this, and 
Amy pined day by day: her cheek grew pale and 
her step more languid. Do you say she should have 
had more strength of mind than to have been affected 
by such slight causes? I tell you she could 
not help it.. Talk of strength of mind to a neg¬ 
lected 'wife! - Woman’s true strength lies in her af¬ 
fections; and if wounded there she will-droop and 
wither, just as surely as does the vine, when rudely 
tom from the tree to which it clung. She may strug¬ 
gle- against it long and, for a while, successfully; the 
eye of man may mark no change upon lip or brow; 
but —it vdll come at last / 

Amy slept, in the church-yard; and the daughter 
who was cradled on her breast that winter evening 
when we saw her last, slept beside her. ‘ Frederick 
alone was left to Andrew Gordon, and.he loved him 
with all the love he had to spare from his coffers. 
Had the son learned the lesson that the father was to 
teach him? We shall see. 

One evening, at the close of a long, bright summer 
day, about sixteen years from the dale when our 
story commences, a young man—who appeared as if 
he might be just entering the fifth lustrum of his life— 
might have been seen loitering along by the banks of 
a stream that came laughing and leaping down the 
mountain side, at some distance from the dwelling of 
Andrew Gordon. He had a gun upon his shoulder, 
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but bis game-bag was empty; and the pretty gray- 
squirrels hopped from tree to tree, rabbits stared cu¬ 
riously at him with their bright, saucy eyes, and 
even the wild partridge fluttered around him—un¬ 
harmed, while he wandered on, wrapped in a some¬ 
what moody reverie. : 

His thoughts seemed to be very variable—partly 
sad and partly glad'; for, at one moment there would 
be a cloud upon his brow, a look of doubt and irre¬ 
solution—and the next, a smile would break over his 
lace, making it remarkably pleasing in its transient 
expression.". His figure was tall and graceful; and 
his hair—that was black as night—fell over a forehead 
that would have been almost too white, had not the 
sun kissed it rather warmly. 

It would have been difficult to'have recognized in 
him our old friend Frederick Gordon, the hero of the 
cob-house—yet when that transient smile, of which 
we have before spoken, played over his features, the 
light in his dark eyes was the same as that which 
beamed there, when—pleading for a story—he sprung 
joyfully to his mothers side. 

He sauntered along for an hour or two, deeply 
buried in thought. At length— 

“ She is very lovely,” he murmured to himself, as 
if unconsciously. “She is, indeed, very lovely! 
What a pity it is that Dame Fortune has not added 
a few* money bags to the list of her charms; for por¬ 
tionless as she is, she sorely tempts one to play the 
fool. I came very near committing myself last night 
at that boating party. What with the slow, dreamy 
motion of the boat, the moonlight sparkling on the 
waters, the heavy shadows on the opposite shore, in 
short, the exquisite beauty of the whole scene, com¬ 
bined with Lily’s almost ethereal loveliness, all the 
romance of my nature—and I really believe I possess 
a tolerable share—was aroused, and I nearly lost 
sight of my fixed purpose to marry a rich wife, if 
any. Yet, after all, does she not possess the truest 
wealth ? ” he added, “ and I am almost sure she loves 
me. Pshaw! I wonder what my good father would 
say to nonsense like this ?” and again he became lost 
in thought. 

For nearly an hour he remained sitting upon the 
stump of a large oak, that had—together with many 
others—fallen a victim to the progress of civilization, 
with his head resting upon his hand, and his eyes 
fixed on a vacancy. 

Suddenly, he was startled by the report of a gun— 
a moment, and a faint scream fell upon his ear; there 
was the quick tread of bounding feet, the crashing of 
branches, and a large deer rushed franticly through 
the thicket, and paused a moment, panting and 
breathless, almost at his side. He had only time to 
perceive that it was terribly wounded, when the an¬ 
tlered head was raised for an instant, the quick ear 
caught the distant baying of the hounds, and the poor 
creature again dashed onward, with all the energy of 
despair. 

Frederick Gordon immediately sprung toward the 
thicket from which the deer had emerged; and with 
much difficulty succeeded in making his way through 
the tangled underbrush and reaching the cleared space 


beyond. But what a sight there greeted his vision! 
A sight that blanched his cheek, and made him cling 
involuntarily for support to a wild vine, that drooped 
over him, and nearly impeded his progress. Lily 
Grey—the subject of his recent reverie, the being 
who had awakened the first thrill of love that he 
had ever known, for he did love her, in spite of him¬ 
self—lay before him, with not the faintest shade of 
color upon cheek or lip, and the blood slowly oozing 
from a wound upon her temple. 

For a moment, Frederick gazed upon her as if 
spell-bound; then stealing softly forward, as if she 
were sleeping, and he feared that he might waken her, 
he knelt upon the green sward by her side. At first, he 
had no thought but the dread one of death. She lay 
there so still, so pale, so like death,- that the idea of 
attempting to revive her did not even occur to him ; 
and, in truth, it would have been hard to have told 
whose cheek was the palest—his, or that of sweet 
Lily Grey. 

But, presently he fancied that her lips quivered a 
little, a very little: and that there was the slightest 
perceptible tremor of the deeply-fringed eyelids. 
Perhaps it was nothing but the dancing shadow of 
the leaves that were frolicking in the sunlight above 
him; but it gave him hope, and with that came the 
effort to restore her. He bound up the wound upon 
her temple; he chafed her cold, moist hands, and 
raised her in. his arms, and bore her out from the sha¬ 
dow of the trees, that the cool breeze.might play 
upon her cheek. 

A world of pure, warm emotions crept over his 
soul, as she lay there so quietly in his embrace; he 
forgot the lessons of worldly wisdom that had been 
impressed upon him from his very childhood; he 
forgot, for the moment, all save his love—love, whose 
very existence he had hardly admitted before; and 
when he saw by the slight flush that mounted to her 
brow, that consciousness was returning, he mur¬ 
mured— 

“ Lily dear—dearest Lily—thank God that you are 
safe!” 

The young girl started wildly, and he gently laid 
her upon the grass again, speaking low, soothing 
words, such as a brother might breathe in the ear of 
a younger and beloved sister, until she opened her 
eyes, and raising her hands to her brow, said— 

i: Frederick—Mr. Gordon—where am I? How 
came I here?” 

“Thatyou can best tell yourself, Lily,” replied 
I Frederick gaily, for he wished to dispel all her fears. 
“ I found you here in the woods, like the e faire la- 
dyes’ we read of in the old romances, pale and 
breathless, with the blood flowing from your temple; 
and, of course, as a good and loyal knight should do, 
I did my best to restore you—that is all.” 

“O, I remember now,” was the answer. “I had 
been to see old Mrs. Forster, in the cottage yonder: 
she is very lame this week. It was very warm, and 
I sat down under the shade of that maple to rest my¬ 
self. I suppose I must have fallen asleep, for I was 
suddenly aroused by the report of a gun. In an in¬ 
stant, I felt a sharp blow upon my temple—a large 
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deer went bounding past me; and I must have faint¬ 
ed, for I remember nothing more, until, until—” 

Lily paused, and a burning blush overspread her' 
neck and face, as she recalled the words that had 
greeted her ear as consciousness returned. 

Frederick drew her more closely to him, as he 
said— 

“ Go on, Lily—or shall . I finish the sentence for 
you? Until you heard words that must have con¬ 
vinced you—of what, indeed, you could not have 
been ignorant before—that Frederick Gordon loves 
you. Was not that what you would have said, 
Lily?” 

There was no reply: but, although Lily’s lip 
trembled, and her eyes were heavy, with unshed 
tears, she did not shrink from his embrace, and Fre¬ 
derick Gordon felt that he was beloved. 

“Forgive me, Lily, you are growing pale again— 
you are still weak. X should not have troubled you. 
Are you strong enough to walk home now, think you 
—dear one?” 

“O, yes,” replied Lily, rallying herself. “I am 
quite strong now. I imagine my temple must have 
been cut by a sharp stone thrown up by the hoof of 
the deer, as it rushed past me.” 

Few words were spoken by the young pair as they 
walked through the woods, in the dim twilight. 
Lily’s home—at least, her home for the time being— 
was but a short distance off, and with a mule pressure 
of the hand they parted at the gate. 

CHAPTER HI. 

That same evening there was a clear light gleam¬ 
ing from the window in Andrew Gordon’s mansion, 
usually occupied by himself. He—its owner—sat 
there alone, with his folded hands lying upon the ta¬ 
ble, and his head resting upon them. At length, he 
arose, and an observer might have seen that there 
was a bright, red spot upon cither cheek, while Jiis 
brow was knit, and there was an unusual,’almost an 
angry gleam in his eye. Stepping to the window, 
and shading his eyes with his hands, he looked out 
for a moment, and then raising the sash, he called to 
a man who stood in the yard: 

£< John, tell my son to come hither.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man, and Mr. Gordon re¬ 
turned to bis seat by the table. 

A few moments had elapsed when Frederick enter¬ 
ed. His father did not appear to notice his entrance, 
and. after pausing awhile, the young man asked— 

“ Did you send for me, sir ?” 

“ Yes,” -was his father’s answer, as he pushed a 
chair toward him with his foot, and motioned him to 
be seated. “ I have a few things to say to you, sir: 
I happened to be an eye-witness of the love-scene 
that took place in the woods, down yonder, this 
evening. No, I was no spy or eaves-dropper,” he 
continued, as the color flashed to Frederick’s face, 
and he half-rose from his chair: “You may as well 
keep cool, young man. I was passing near there, 
just as the girl was coming to her senses, and I could 
not well avoid seeing and hearing what passed. You 


were so taken up with her, that you had no ears for 
any one besides, else you must Have heard me. Per¬ 
mit me to congratulate you,” he added, with a mock¬ 
ing smile, “ upon enacting the lover most admirably. 
May I be allowed to iaquireWho was the fair dam¬ 
sel who played Juliet to your Romeo?” 

“ Lily Grey, sir,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Lily Grey! And who, pray, is she?” 

“She is a young lady from Massachusetts, I be¬ 
lieve, who has been spending the last three months 
with Mr. and Mrs. Mason. I presume she is a niece 
of theirs, as she calls them uncle and aunt.” 

“ Poor as a church mouse then, of course,” said 
Mr. Gordon, quickly. “Frederick, do you love this 
girl?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And have been foolish enough to tell her so, I 
conclude, as I had the pleasure of hearing the decla¬ 
ration a little while ago.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, sir, let me tell you, once for all, that this 
foolery must have an end. I can never receive Miss 
Lily Grey as my daughter-in-law.” 

“I have inherited so much of my father’s meek 
and docile disposition,” said the young man proudly, 
with an ironical smile curling his lip, “that I shall 
doubtless be lead as a lamb in this matter. Allow 
me to say, that in matrimonial afiairs I intend to do 
as I choose.” ' 

Mr. Gordon must change his tactics. Frederick 
said rightly—he is too-much like his father to be 
driven. 

There was silence between the two for many 
minutes,;but they sat looking in each other’s eyes as 
if reading the soul there. Then Andrew Gordon 
rose, drew his chair nearer to ;his son’s, and taking 
his hand kindly in his own, said— - 

“I wish you to do as you choose, Frederick—all I 
hope is that I may induce you to choose wisely. 
Listeu to me for awhile, and see if I do not present 
this matter before you in a different aspect. I came 
here as you know, my son, when this valley was an 
unbroken wilderness, a poor man,'poor through the 
fraud and injustice of others; and I at once resolved, 
more for your sake than my own, to be rich: I toiled 
early and late; I struggled^ in the early part of my 
career, with hardships and difficulties: But at length 
I was successful. My resources are ample; yours 
I should have said, but I cannot consent that the 
wealth, to the accumulation of which I have devoted 
all the best years of mylife, should go to enrich a beg¬ 
gar. With your talents, vour fine person, your graceful 
and winning address, together with the fortune which 
I had intended to place in your hands upon your 
next birth-day, (to say nothing of yoor expectations 
at my decease,) with all these advantages, I say, you 
might select a wife from the highest and wealthiest 
family in the land. There is a young girl, the orphan 
daughter of one whom I knew in my boyhood^ 
whom. I selected years ago as my future daughter- 
in-law. Her fortune must be immense, and every 
advantage that wealth can give will be lavished upon 
her. She is—let me see—she is about fifteen now, 
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and is said to be very beautiful* There is a clause 
in her father’s will, I am told, that will prevent her 
marrying before she is twenty-one. You have been 
long wishing t o make the tour of Europe, and I was 
thinking, just previous to my unfortunate discovery 
this afternoon, that it would be well for you to start 
immediately, spend the next four years in traveling, 
and still have a year or two at your -disposal, after 
your return, to secure you success with her. But of 
course it is useless to say any thing about it now, as 
you have made your own choice.” 

Mr. Gordon ceased, and for a long time Frederick 
sat silently revolving his father’s words in his mind. 
He was not naturally the callous, cold-hearted being 
which the reader might judge him to be from the 
soliloquy we overheard in the woods. His noble 
and generous impulses had for many years given his 
father a deal of trouble, and even yet, as we have 
seen from his conduct this day, he occasionally 
acted without any regard to the ‘‘almighty dollar.” 
But these instances had, of late, been rare. Andrew 
Gordon was gradually moulding him to his will, and 
even before receiving the summons to his presence 
this evening, the effect of the lessons that he had 
been taking through his whole life was resuming its 
sway, and Ambition or Avarice—call it by which 
ever name best pleases you, was beginning to strug¬ 
gle with Love. 

“What is the name of the young lady of whom 
you were speaking, sir?” he finally asked. 

“Elizabeth Muuro,” was the reply, and again 
there was a long pause. 

“Let me retire now, if you please,” said Frede¬ 
rick, rising; “I would lain think over this matter in 
my own room.” 

“Thank you—thank you, Frederick. That is 
spoken like my own son,” was Mr. Gordon’s an¬ 
swer, as he cordially shook his hand. “ I have no 
fears that you will not gratify me, if you will but 
yield to the suggestions of your own good sense.” 

Frederick Gordon slept not. that night. We will 
not attempt to follow the workings of his mind. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that the next morning, with a pale 
cheek, but with a voice that did not falter, he signi¬ 
fied to bis father his readiness to adopt the plan pro¬ 
posed by him the previous evening. 

“ Then you must go at once, this very day,” said 
Mr. Gordon; “ there must be no time for foolish re¬ 
grets and sentimental nonsense. The ‘ Virginia’ sails 
for Europe upon the 20th of next month, and this — 
yes, this is the 17th. You have no time to lose— 
you must start for New York this evening, and you 
wilt then hardly have time to make the necessary 
preparations there.” And he hurried away to expe¬ 
dite his son’s departure. 

CHAPTER IV. 

We must now return to sweet Lily Grey, whom 
we left so unceremoniously at Mr. Mason’s gate, 
after her adventure in the woods with Frederick 
Gordon. When she entered the house, she did not, 
as usual, repair immediately to the common parlor 
or sitting-room as it was called, but ascending the 


stairs she sought her own chamber. Hastily throw¬ 
ing off her bonnet, she approached the small mirror, 
and slowly removing the handkerchief which was 
fastened around her temples, endeavored to ascertain 
the extent of the injury she had received. She found 
that it was nothing but a tolerably deep incision, 
made, apparently, by a very sharp stone. The 
bleeding had ceased, and she soon succeeded in 
closing the wound by the help of some narrow strips 
of plaster. 

She then seated herself by the low window, and 
tried to recall the events of the day. Dear Lily 
Grey! what a fount of deep, pure, exquisite, yet 
strange happiness had welled up in her young heart 
since she went forth that summer afternoon,upon her 
errant of mercy to old Mrs. Forster’s cottage ! -Yet 
bright tear-drops were continually sparkling in her 
beautiful eyes, and her hands trembled so that she 
could scarcely smooth the shining curls that fell 
without restraint upon her shoulders. 

For a long time she sat there by the window; 
darkness came on, but she heeded it not; there was 
no darkness of the spirit there, and her heart was il¬ 
lumined in its innermost recesses by light from 
within, light that depended not upon outward ob¬ 
jects—light clearer than that of the sun at noonday. 

“Why, Lily dear!” exclaimed the cheerful voice 
of Mrs. Mason, “are you here? We thought you 
had not come in yet; and fearing you were lost or in 
some trouble or other, George started in pursuit of 
you some time ago. And now, while he is tramping 
through the woods in search of you, here you are. 
ensconced in your own little room safe as a saint in 
her niche. But bless me, child! why, what a 
wound upon your forehead,” and dropping the ban¬ 
tering tone she had before used, and approaching 
quickly to Lily’s side, the good lady asked seri¬ 
ously, “ What is the matter, Lily ? What has hap¬ 
pened?” - 

“There is nothing of consequence the matter 
now,” replied Lily, and she rapidly sketched the 
occurrences, of the afternoon. She did hot think it 
necessary to tell the whole story, and was thankful 
that the blush she lelt rising to her very forehead, as 
she mentioned the name of Frederick Gordon, was 
concealed by the increasing darkness. ... 

“Really, 'quite 'a romantic adventure you have 
had,” said her aunt, as Lily concluded her little 
story. “ I suppose that, as in duty bound, you intend 
falling in love with Mr. Gordon forthwith. I fancy 
your bright eyes had done some mischief in that 
quarter already; and now would n’t it be funny if 
we should have a wedding here, eh Lily?” And 
thus she rattled on while they were descending the 
stairs, and proceeding to the parlor where tea was 
waiting, never once dreaming that there was any 
thing like truth in her playful jest. Had she done 
so she would have been very serious, for she well 
knew it was no light thing for a maiden to place tha: 
priceless treasure, her young heart’s pure love, in 
another’s keeping. 

Lily escaped from the family circle soon after tea 
that evening, under plea of fatigue; and, in truth, she 
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felt the need of rest. She longed to be alone with 
her newly bom happiness; to recall the looks and 
words that had so thrilled her heart. She was 
young, very young, almost a child in years; and she 
had not learned that the treasure she had found that 
day was one to be received with fear and trembling. 
She took the angel guest to her bosom, tearfully, it 
its true, but oh! most joyfully; and she lay down 
upon her couch that night to dream only of long, long 
days of bliss. She knew, indeed, that something of 
sorrow must fall to the lot of mortals; but would not 
even that be sweet if shared with him. ? "With such 
thoughts as these she knelt to offer up her evening 
prayer, and to bless her Father in Heaven for the 
new well-spring of joy that had sprung up in her 
pathway. 

How bright and beautiful was every thing in the 
outer world when Lily awoke next morning! There 
had been a shower during the night, and a thousand 
gems were sparkling upon every tree and shrub and 
flower. The mist was rolling up from the moun¬ 
tains, but it yet lay heavily above the bed of the 
river, marking its windings as far as the eye could 
reach. It seemed to Lily that earth was never so 
beautiful before; and there was melody in her young 
heart as she stood by the open window, listening to 
the trilling of the birds, the low murmur of the 
water-fall, and all the sweet sounds with which Na¬ 
ture welcomes the approach of the May god. When, 
her simple toilet completed, she descended to break¬ 
fast that morning, old Mr. and Mrs. Mason noted 
with surprise her unwonted loveliness. She was, 
indeed, as Frederick Gordon had said, very lovely at 
all times; but now her face was radiant with happi¬ 
ness—that most efficacious of all cosmetics—and her 

« 

eyes beamed with added lustre. Perhaps, too, she 
might have arranged her dress with rather more 
care than usual; for in those primitive days it was 
not considered necessary to attend to the duties of 
the toilet half-a-dozen times a day, and Lily had 
whispered to herself, “ Frederick will surely be here 
to-day.’ 5 

But the morning passed and no Frederick ap¬ 
peared. Hour after hour of the afternoon rolled 
away, and still lie came not. She listened, with a 
beating heart to every approaching footstep, and 
wondered what could keep him from her side. At 
length she heard in the distance the sound of ap¬ 
proaching wheels. She looked from the window 
and saw Mr. Gordon’s carriage slowly toiling up the 
hill, and, shrinking behind the curtain, she watched 
it as it drew hearer and nearer. There was a figure 
upon the back seat, closely muffled in a cloak, which 
did not seem to be particularly needed at that season 
of the year; and her heart told her that it was the 
figure of him for whom she had watched and waited 
through the day. But the noble steeds halted hot; 
the carriage rolled slowly by, and the muffled figure 
drew the folds of the mantle still more closely about 
it, and shrank back still farther into its dark corner. 

The young girl gazed upon the vehicle until it 
faded from her sight; then- sinking back upon her 
seat she covered her face with her hands. When 


she removed them, although her cheek was pale, as 
marble there was no other sign of suffering. She 
could not, even yet, doubt that the mystery would 
be explained—perhaps after all it was not Frederick, 
and with that thought her spirits returned. 

Just at dusk Mr. Mason came in from the village, 
and turning to Lily, said— u Lily, why did you not 
tell us that Fred Gordon was to leave us to-day? Of 
course you knew, as you saw him yesterday.?” 

Lily was spared the necessity of replying, for her 
aunt immediately exclaimed—“ Fred Gordon left us! 
where is he going, pray ?” 

u Why, he goes to-night,” was the reply, u in their 

own carriage as far as P-, and from that place 

lakes the stage to-morrow for New York. His father 
tells me that he is to sail for Europe in the t Vir¬ 
ginia’ next month, and will probably remain four or 
five years.” 

Amid the hum of voices, the exclamations of sur¬ 
prise, the inquiries and surmises to which this intel¬ 
ligence gave rise—for be it remembered, a voyage to 
Europe was a much more formidable undertaking 
then than in these days of steamships—no one no¬ 
ticed Lily. It was as we have said just at dusk, and 
with a dread foreboding of she knew not what evil, 
she had glided to the farthest corner of the room, and 
remained there effectually concealed by the gathering 
shadows. When the words that to her seemed the 
death-knell of every hope were pronounced, she did 
not speak, she did not even sigh, but standing mo¬ 
tionless for a moment, with her eyes fixed wildly 
upon the speaker, she threw up her white arms 
once, twice convulsively, and then sank slowly to 
the floor-breathless and inanimate. Poor, poor 
Lily Grey. 

CHAPTER V. 

It had been a gala day in New York—a day of 
feastingand rejoicing—a day of triumphal processions 
and martial pageantry—one of America’s most ho¬ 
nored sons, one whose days had been spent in the 
service of his country, and whose blood had flown 
more than once upon the battle-field, was the guest 
of the city, and its inhabitants laying aside for awhile 
their accustomed avocations, had assembled en masse 
to welcome him. The old Park theatre had been 
converted; for that one night, into a splendid ball¬ 
room, and as darkness came on, in hundreds of dress¬ 
ing-rooms, the young and the lovely, ay, and many 
who were neither, were decking themselves for the 
festive scene. At a later hour innumerable carriages 
were rolling through the streets, bearing their pre¬ 
cious freight to the appointed place; and hosts of 
tiny, satin-slippered feet tripped lightly up the broad 
stone steps and were lost in the crowd within. It 
was a splendid pageant. There were dancing plumes 
and sparkling gems—flashing eyes and flower-wreath¬ 
ed curls—the waving of banners—and over all and 
surrounding all, a dazzling radiance, shed from the 
massive chandeliers that were suspended, at no dis¬ 
tant intervals, from the lofty ceiling. Two young 
men—one of them, from his foreign dress and igno- 
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ranee of those around him, evidently a stranger— 
were leaning against one of the large pillars, engaged 
in earnest conversation. They used their opera- 
glasses quite freely, and were apparently comment¬ 
ing on the beauties around them. At length their 
attention was drawn toward the door by the hum of 
voices and murmurs of admiration that greeted the 
entrance of a young lady, who appeared leaning on 
the arm of a fine-looking man, old enough to be her 
father. She was, indeed, surpassingly beautiful, but 
it was the swan-like grace and elegance of her move¬ 
ments, the soul that breathed from her features, the 
depth of feeling in her violet eyes, that involuntarily 
fixed the attention of the observer, and awoke in his 
breast an interest for which he could scarcely ac¬ 
count. She was magnificently attired in a tunic 
dress of light-blue satin, with a rich embroidery of 
silver—and costly pearls were clasped about her 
throat, her rounded arms, and gleamed amid the 
heavy masses of her braided hair. 

The young men did not speak until she had crossed 
the room and was hidden from their sight by the in¬ 
tervening crowd; then drawing a long breath, the 
stranger asked of his companion—“Frank, in the 
name of all that ; s beautiful, who is that lovely crea¬ 
ture ?” 

“ That,” said Frank Stanley, that is Miss Munro, 
our belle and heiress.” 

“Miss Munro!” exclaimed the other, while his 
color was considerably heightened, “is that Miss 
Munro?” 

“Why yes. What is there so surprising about it? 
Do you know her ?” 

“ No,” was the reply, “ but I have often heard of 
her.” Then after a pause, he added, “ Can you pre¬ 
sent me?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” rejoined his friend, 
and they crossed the apartment. 

“Miss Munro, permit me to present to you my 
friend, Mr. Gordon.” There was a low bow on the 
part of the gentleman, a courteous salutation on that 
of the lady, and after a few commonplace remarks, 
Elizabeth Munro was led to-the dance by Frederick 
Gordon. 

“ The handsomest couple in the room by all odds,” 
said Frank Stanley. I should not wonder if that 
should be a match yet. Gordon is half in love 
alrcu-ly, and if he undertakes to win her and 
does not succeed, I don’t know who can.” And 
with these words he turned away to join a group of 
friends who were chatting merrily at a little dis¬ 
tance. 

Arthur Talmadge, the young artist addressed, 
gazed upon the dancers sadly and earnestly for a few 
moments, and then murmuring—“ Stanley is right— 
if he cannot win her who can?” he hurried from the 
ball-room. Nobly gifted, but poor and proud, he felt 
that he had nothing in common with that gay 
throng, and he bent his s^eps toward his own cheer¬ 
less room. 

And Frank Stanley and Arthur Talmadge were not 
the only ones who arrived at the same conclusion. 
One by one the admirers of Miss Munro—and their 


name was legion—dropped olT until the field was left 
entirely to Frederick Gordon. 

As may be supposed, he was not negligent in im¬ 
proving the advantage thus given him. Yet at the 
end of six months he fell no more secure of her favor 
than at the time of their first acquaintance. Her de¬ 
meanor toward him was always courteous, and such 
as became a lady; she received his attentions 
frankly, but yet so calmly and quietly, that it was 
evident she felt none of the timidity of dawning 
love. Her cheek never brightened at his approach; 
her voice never faltered as she addressed him; her 
eye never wandered in search of him, neither did she 
repulse him, and so he hovered round her hoping 
that success would yet be his. She listened with a 
pleased ear to his glowing descriptions of other 
lands; her fine eyes were lit up with enthusiasm as 
he spoke of Italy, with her sunny skies, her gems of 
art, and her oppressed and degraded children; of 
Greece, with her temples, beautiful even in their 
decay; of Egypt, that land of fable and mystery, and 
of the East, thronging as it does with memories and 
associations that stir the heart to its innermost 
depths. He was a fine reader, his voice was deep 
and thrilling, and when he read or recited the finest 
passages from Shakspeare, Milton or "Wordsworth, 

« Lending the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of his voice,” 

Her cheek would glow, and her heart beat quickly. 
But all this might be without one throb of love for 
him, and he felt it. He could but observe, too, that 
she carefully avoided every thing like intimacy, and 
there was no heart communion between them—she 
never spoke of themselves; there was interchange 
of thought, but none of feeling, and strive as he 
might, he cotdd not lift the veil that seemed imper¬ 
viously drawnd>etween their souls. 

And when Frederick Gordon became aware of 
this, a shadow deeper and darker than any that he 
had ever before known, rested upon his pathway. 
He had returned from Europe fully determined to 
woo and win her for the sake of her wealth. Love, 
or any congeniality of feeling that might exist be¬ 
tween them was but a secondary consideration. 
When he saw her that night in the ball-room, more 
beautiful almost than his wildest dream of beauty, 
emphatically “ the star of the goodly companie;” 
when he learned that the proudest in ..the land had 
sued humbly yet vainly for her favor, pride came to 
the aid of his mercenary motives, and he resolved 
to bear off triumphantly the prize for which so many 
were contending. Bat when he was thrown almost 
daily into her presence the atmosphere of purity and 
coodness which surrounded her, made him feel 
much as we may suppose a fallen spirit might feel 
in the presence of an angel of light. He could not 
meet the glance of her clear eyes, that glance so holy, 
so unworldly, without a pang of remorse for the un¬ 
worthy incentives that liad first led him to seek her. 
And he learned to love her deeply—devotedly. His 
heart thrilled at the sound of her voice, the lightest 
echo of her footsteps, the mere touch of her lair 
hand. He wolild have taken her to his bosom, and 
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called her his own sweet wife, with no other dowry 
than the love of her pure* trusting' heart. Yes, at 
last even. Frederick Gordon loved disinterestedly. 

Alas, poor Lily Grey! "While thy false lover was 
thus bowing at the shrine of another, did thy image 
never haunt him? Did no thought of thee ever 
awaken a sigh or a regret ? Did he never drop a tear 
over thy memory? 

In the large and elegant drawing-room of one of 
the most splendid mansions in Waverley Place, a 
fair girl had just listened to an impassioned declara¬ 
tion of love from one who stood before her, waiting 
breathlessly the faintest motion of her lips. But the 
lady spoke not; her rapidly varying color was the 
only evidence that she had even heard the eloquent 
-words that had just fallen upon her ear. The young 
man spoke again, and this time his voice was more 
low and tremulous than before, for his heart was 
heavy with doubt and apprehension. 

“ Elizabeth—Miss Munro—this suspense is very, 
very terrible—will you not speak to me ?” 

A strange expression, like a sudden spasm of pain, 
passed over the face of the lady for a moment, and 
then she replied, calmly—“Did I hear you aright, 
Mr. Gordon ? Did I understand you to say that you 
had never breathed words of love in the ear of an¬ 
other?” 

The eyes of Elizabeth Munro were bent upon those 
of Frederick Gordon with a steady, searching gaze, 
and his own drooped before them. At length he 
said, falteringly— 44 Yes—no—that is, I was young— 
it was nothing more than a passing fancy—a mere 
flirtation with a pretty girl I met in the country.” 

The red blood mounted to the lady’s brow, and 
her eye flashed as she took a small shell-comb from 
her hair, and the long, brown curls that it had con¬ 
fined fell over her neck and shoulders. Then push¬ 
ing back the ringlets from her forehead, and placing 
her finger upon a small scar upon her temple, she 
said slowly—“Frederick Gordon—do you know me 
now?” 

The young man had not moved since he had last 
spoken, but remained with his eyes fixed upon the 
carpet. At the lady’s words, however, he looked 
up suddenly, and brow, cheek and lip grew white— 
white as those of the dead. Then covering his face 
with his hand, as if to shut out some hateful vision, 
he exclaimed—“ Lily Grey—Lily Grey—have you 
come even here to torment me ?” 

“ She is even here,” was the quiet reply, “and'T 
presume it is unnecessary for me to say that the.man 
whose pretended love for Lily Grey was a 4 passing 
fancy,’ a 4 mere flirtation’—the man who for the sake 
of paltry gold so cruelly deserted the young being he 
had won, without a farewell word or line, can never 
claim the hand of Elizabeth Munro. Nay, hear me, 
Mr. Gordon,” she added, as he would have inter¬ 
rupted her, “entreaties are useless, I can never be 
your wife, but I wish to explain some things which 
are probably mysteries to you. My name is Eliza¬ 
beth Grey Munro. My father always called me his 
Lily, and by that pet name, too, I was called by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason. "When I went into the country to 


visit them it was a childish freak of mine to be called 
by my middle name, and be known as simple Lily 
Grey, rather than as the heiress Elizabeth Munro. 
Had you called to see me before your sudden depar¬ 
ture, all would have been explained; but you chose 
to do otherwise, and of course Ieould put but one con¬ 
struction upon your conduct—that you were merely 
trifling with one whom you supposed your inferior 
in point of wealth, and that, finding you had gone 
rather farther than you intended, you wished to get 
rid of the affair as speedily as possible. I do not 
hesitate now to say that I once loved you, Frederick 
Gordon, as you did not deserve to be loved, but that 
passed—passed with the knowledge of your unwor¬ 
thiness. When we met in the ball-room I saw at 
once that you did not recognize me—five years had 
changed the young and timid girl who blushed at 
your approach into the woman, calm and self-pos¬ 
sessed as yourself. You were blinded, too, by the 
fashion and glitter around, me, and, in short, you 
looked not for Lily Grey in Elizabeth Munro.” 

44 Oh, Lily, forgive, forgive,” implored Frederick, 
throwing himself at her feet. 44 For sweet mercy’s 
sake forgive and love me again as in other days, I 
have erred deeply—deeply—but I have repented 
also.” 

Tears rolled down the fair girl’s cheeks as she re¬ 
plied, at the same time kindly extending her hand, 
44 1 do, I do forgive, for the sake of the love I once 
bore you—but that love I can never give you again. 
The chord is broken and will never vibrate more. 

The young man rose and gazed wildly upon her 
face, but he read nothing there to give him hope, 
and clasping her hand for an instant, he rushed from 
her presence. 


Reader, upon one of those beautiful islands that, 
not far from Mackinaw, lie on the breast of Lake 
Huron, like the purest of emeralds in a setting of sil¬ 
ver, there is a little, picturesque village where, the 
magnificent steamers, that plow the lakes from Buf¬ 
falo to Chicago, stop to take in- wood and water. 
But a short distance from the village, and yet half- 
concealed by overshadowing trees, there stands a 
plain but strongly built house. There is nothing pe¬ 
culiar in its general appearance, and you would pass 
it almost unheeded; unless you-chanced' to perceive 
that the windows of the chamber in the south-east 
comer of the building were guarded by strong iron 
bars. If you looked yet more closely, you would 
see the form of a man, still in the prime of life, with 
fetters upon his wrists, his hair closely shaven, and 
the wild gleam of the maniac in his eye, pacing the 
apartment, or gazing between the- bars upon the 
broad expanse of waters. That face, once seen-, will 
haunt von forever! In the yard, slowly ; walking 
back and forth, with his white hair streaming in the 
wind and his hands folded behind him, is often seen 
an old man, whose bowed-form and trembling limbs 
speak of suffering even more plainly than of age. 
Anguish and remorse are stamped in legible charac¬ 
ters upon his brow, and as he moves to and fro, the 
words come forth slowly and mournfully from his 
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white lips— £i Oh, Amy, Amy, thy prophecy is ful¬ 
filled! 55 


One more scene—a more cheerful one we trust— 
and our story is ended. In a small, pleasant room, 
furnished with exquisite taste, half-buried in the 
crimson cushions of a luxurious chair, sat a young 
mother, and upon her lap lay her first bom, a fair 
and delicate babe, whose tiny face seemed the minia¬ 
ture of the one that bent over it, save that the little 
rings that lay upon its forehead were of a darker hue. 
Very lovely was that young mother—more lovely 
than in the brightest days of her girlish beauty, as 
she reclined there in the simple, yet tasteful robe of 
a convalescent, her pale cheek half-shaded by the 
rich, brown curls that escaped from beneath her cap. 
Her eyes wandered often from the face of her babe 
to the door, and at length a glad smile sprang to her 
parted lips as she heard the sound of footsteps in the 
hall. The door opened, and a fine-looking man, 


whose intellectual face bore the unmistakable seal of 
genius, entered, and exclaiming joyously — u What— 
you here, Elizabeth ? I have no words to tell you 
how glad I am to sec you in our little sanctum 
again, my own sweet wife* 55 He bent to kiss the 
lips that were raised lovingly to his. “ And our 
precious little daughter, too—she. is six weeks old 
to-day, is she not? 55 

u Yes, Arthur—and it is about time she had a name, 

I think. What shall we call her?” 

The young husband paused for a moment, and 
tears gathered in his proud, dark eyes as he replied— 

“ Let her name be Lily Grey, dearest. Had you 
never borne that name perhaps I could not call you 
mine now. 55 And Arthur Talmadge—no longer 
poor and unappreciated, toiling for his daily bread— 3 
but Arthur Talmadge, the courted and honored ar¬ 
tist, whose tame was in all the land, pressed his wife 
fondly to his bosom! 
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A TALE FOUNDED UPON FACT. 
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I was traveling outside the coach, from B - , 

early in the year 18—, after la, season, of fashion¬ 
able dissipation, tired with the important nothings 
which eke out the existence of the bean monde, 
and determined to seek relief in change of scene, 
from the daily increasing ennui that oppressed me. 
I am not one of those who travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheeba without seeing any thing worthy of atten¬ 
tion. To me the face of every human being is a 
book, in which strange and eventful histories are 
written legibly by the hand of time and passion, and 
with the assistance of my somewhat active imagina¬ 
tion, I often fancy that 1 can trace the actions and 
events, the hopes and fears, that have made up 
their sum of life. It is a pleasing and grateful 
task to watch the face of youth; to trace love, hope, 
and confidence, in every line of the countenance. 
There is not to be seen one doubt, one look of distrust 
in this the brightest page of life’s eventful history. 

My companions were a young girl, a free and 
generous-hearted sailor, two ordinary, every-day 
travelers, and a pale, and to all appearances, an 
intellectual youth. I make it a rale, when thrown 
into the company of strangers, if but for an hour, to 
make that hour, by conversation, pass as pleasantly 
as possible; and as I was likely to remain with my 
present companions for some hours, I determined 
to draw them into a familiar discourse. Our sailor 
was a character such as Dibden loved to draw— 
light-hearted and careless to a fault. At each place, 
while the horses were being changed, he would dis¬ 
mount, and insist upon treating every one around, 
spending his hard-earned cash without a thought for 
to-morrow. He kept us in a roar of laughter for 
some hours, by the strange tales he told. One, I re¬ 
member, but it was so interlarded with technical 
terms, which he explained at the time, that I fear it 
will lose half its gist by their omission, and the sub¬ 
stitution of my shore-going phraseology. 

u We were cruising off the Bermudas,” said he, 
u in the summer of 179-, And a blazing summer it 
was—so hot, that all the sugar on board was turned 
into hard bake, and the purser’s skin was so dried, 
that he kept his tally on his face for the rest of the 
voyage; to say nothing of the captain’s dog, Toby, 
who was sitting on deck one day, when the pitch 
in the seams melting, he was held so fast by the 
stern, that he was unable to cut and ran, and was 
in consequence exposed to the heat of the varticle 
sun, whereby he caught what the parley-voos call a 



'coop do. sol’s heel,’ which, I suppose, means a 
'kick from the sun’s. heeL’ * Howsome ver, that’s as 
may be. Well, as I said* before, we were sailing 
with a fine steady breezef at ifie^Tate of eight knots 
an hour, when, all of a sudden, we felt ourselves 
brought up, as it were, with a fqphd turn. All 
hands immediately jumped on deck; the skipper 
came up in a devil of a hurry, swearinffihat we 
had struck upon some hidden rock. We* Sounded 
but could not find the bottom. The wind was 
rising and filled the canvas almost to bursting, but 
not an inch did she move. - The skipper was flab¬ 
bergasted, and the master, an old Northman,' 
that he thought we were over some ms 
rocks, and, according to the doctrine of subs 
they would draw all the iron out of the bottom,' 
we should fell to pieces. When, all of a sndden, it 
strikes Harry Dare-em-all—ah, by the by, he teas 
a fellow—bathing one day in those very seas, he 
saw a shark as big as a whale coming right upon 
him. Away swims Harry; down he dives, and up 
he comes again, but Mr. Sharkey, was close upon^ 
his heels, and at last had turned over, ready for a? 
grip, when Harry darts under him, and gives him 
such a lack in the small of Ms back, just to help him 
on the fester, that he broke him in half The gentle¬ 
man was hauled on board, and to this day I uses 
one of his grinders for a baccy-stopper. Well, 
says Harry, I should n’t wonder if it’s one of them 
feline animals of the shark species—for you see 
Harry knew something of fishogomy—as has bolted 
the junk we threw astarn to catch them beggars 
with. Away we all flies to the starn, and sure 
enough, there was the rope as taut as nothing. 
We pulled and hauled, but it was no go; so at last 
we gave it a_turn round the capstan, and all hands 
were ready to toe it merrily round; but devil a bit 
of a round could they go, for the more they pushed 
the more he pulled. He must have had pretty 
tough muscle to stand against a stiff breeze and the 
whole ship’s crew—-but be did, and beat us too. 
So at last the skipper ordered the carpenter to cut the 
rope—-and so he did. But, my eyes! no sooner was 
it cut than away goes the barkey at such a rate, for 
two hours, that we thought we should have lost 
every stick. Howsomever, the shark got nothing 
by his move, for I met one Bill Jobes, some years 
after, which had been cruising in them seas, and 
he says that there is a atomy of a shark, as goes 
diving about like one demented, with an iron hook, 
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and a hundred fathom of cable banging to bis jaws, 
so that he has n’t digested ’em yet” 

The young girl, when she started,-was weeping 
most bitterly, and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. Being a stranger, I dared not intrude upon 
her sorrow, but I longed to speak comfort to the 
poor wanderer. To take one shade of grief from a 
sorrowing heart, affords me more sincere pleasure, 
than all the luxuries of a winter campaign, however 
brilliant it may be. The sight of her grief brought 
on a train of thought, and suggested the following 
lines to my mind:— 

What makes thy bosom heave, thy tears o’erSow, 
Say, hast thou ever felt the throb of wo ? 

Has sorrow ever come, fair girl, to thee. 

To dash thy cup of joy with misery ? 

But such is. life!—too sure the brightest sky 
That ever beamed to bless a mortal eye. 

Must pass away; 

The sweetest flower that ever yet has bloomed, 

By Nature’s law, is all too early doomed 
To know decay. 


friendship, proved 
rndly vowed she loved? 
r. 


Has she, the idol o: 

A-traitress, -where 1 ?! 

Or is it but affection’; 

TJ^al falls at leavtog friends so dear ? 

' Grievest thou to leive this lovely scene, 
Where all thy early joys have been. 

Thy youthful hours ? 

Where thou hast frolicked through the days, 
With childhood’s many pleasant ways, 

In summer bowers ? 


What, weeping still ? believe 5 t is folly 
To give full way to melancholy. 

Youth should be as an April day, 

Then smiles should chase those tears away; 
For if in youth deep sorrows come, 

Oh, where shall mercrry find a home, 

In after years, 

To linger on, and raise a smile. 

Amidst the world’s deceit and guile, 

And other cares. 

Say, hast thou left thy parents dear, 

And need their smiles thy heart to cheer? 

For all these Woes there is a cure— 

They never can ’gainst Time endure. 

If one of these is not thy grief, 

Then cannot Time bring thee relief; 

For should it prove, 

What now I deem thy cause for cares, 
There is no care in after years 
For hopeless love. 


1 accosted the youth, whose appearance so in¬ 
terested me, and found him intelligent, but of a 
wildly romantic turn of mind, on which fancy might 
work her wildest spells. He told me that,he was 
a musician, and proceeding to the metropolis to get 
his works published. Without friends or connec¬ 
tions, I greatly feared—for I know something of 
these publishers—that his speculations would prove 
but a source of annoyance to him, without yielding 
him any profitable return. I offered to give him 
letters of introduction to my friends, to introduce 


him to my circle of acquaintance, and it was exten¬ 
sive ; in short to be a patron to him in his outset of 
life. But, with expressions of fervent gratitude, he 
modestly declined my assistance, saying, “ that he 
had determined to rely solely on his own resources, 
to depend upon no one, but to let whatever talent 
he possessed make a road to fortune for itself” 
How confident is youth! How trusting in its own 
powers. He fancied that he knew, and was pre¬ 
pared for all the delays and disappointments en¬ 
dured by those who have to dance attendance upon 
the all-powerful publishers. However, while we 
were taking refreshments, I wrote a note to one of 
my most powerful friends, an amateur devotedly 
attached to the study of music, and prevailed upon 
him to accept it, and made him promise to use it if 
he did net find fortune so smiling as he expected. 

I gave him my address when we parted, and begged 
him to remember me when he was in need of a 
sincere friend. 

Shortly alter this, business called me to the Con¬ 
tinent, and, being there, I was induced to make a 
tour of Europe, which detained me abroad some 
years. On my return I made inquiries about him; 
but all I could learn was, that he had published 
many beautiful compositions, and was looked upon 
as one whose genius promised greatly for the future. 
At one time he seemed fortunate and prosperous, 
but for some months past he had disappeared; no 
tidings could be learned of him, and it was supposed 
that he had left London. 

I had not been in town many weeks, when one 
evening a person brought me a note from Ernest 
Moreton, requesting me to visit him immediately. 
I followed the bearer of the message, through many 
low streets in the neighborhood of Fleet street, until 
we arrived at a narrow, wretched-looking court. 
In a small, dark room, without furniture, on a mise¬ 
rable couch, lay my poor friend. He pressed my 
I hand, and a sad smile passed over his wan, ema¬ 
ciated features, as X seated myself upon the only 
chair in the room, by his side. Poor fellow! he 
was, indeed, sadly changed! From the confident 
and aspiring youth, eager in the pursuit of feme, 
and strong in hope, I beheld him shrunk to the 
miserable occupant of a sick, untended bed. Where 
now are all those bright^delusive dreams which 
thy too warm fancy wove ? Have they not all faded 
into nothingness? Alas! do they not always fade? 

“My friend,” he said, “ I see by your countenance 
that you think me much changed since our parting. 
I am also aware of it; but you do not think me so 
ill as 1 really am. Dear sir, 1 feel that I am dying, and 
rapidly will life’s flame be extinguished. But do not 
mourn for me, my friend; it does not grieve me now. 
There was a time, indeed, when youth’s delusions 
were strong within me; when ambition and love 
struggled for mastery, and quite bewildered my too 
excitable imagi nation with glorious dreams of the fu¬ 
ture; that thoughts of death seemed to fell upon my 
soul like a blight. But the hand of God has been upon 
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me;, sorrow has chastened the heart that transient 
prosperity had too much elated. -In my home, and, as 
you see, not very happy home, without a friend, 
without money, food, fire, clothing, in sickness and 
desolation, the folly and vanity of my pursuits have 
come most forcibly upon me. 1 am much altered; 
though nothing can banish from my breast the old 
enthusiasm for my profession, yet ambition has now 
no place there. You see, even here I have written 
much ; but of what avail, further than as a relief to 
my overbnrthened heart? Music holds still her 
spell upon me, but hope has quite departed. I am 
dying of no disease, save that of a broken heart. I 
have for months been wasting away; as hope upon 
hope has taken flight, deeper and deeper has sunk 
the barbed arrow of sorrow into my heart, and life 
has ebbed away, purely from the want of a wish to 
live. To yon, my generous friend, in this last hoar 
I call. "With you by my side, I would breathe my 
last breath I have not power to say much more. 
A short account of my life you will find amongst 
my papers; read it, and yon will learn by what 
means I was brought to this despairing state. My 
music you will bum ; and my last request is, that 
you will, if it be possible, have my body placed by 
her side. Do not leave me, my friend, for the world 
is passing rapidly away.” 

I took his thin, white hand in mine, and the slight 
pressure it returned showed how weak he was 
He lay still as death; but ever and anon a smile 
would illumine his countenance, as if the memory 
of some happy hour shed its bright influence over 
his latest moments. And he would murmur the 
name of Adeline, in accents so tenderly bewailing, 
that it melted me to tears. “ My poor girl,” he said, 
u thy broken heart is now at rest; and I am coming, 
freed from my many sorrows, to lie me down beside 
thee. I have never smiled since you left me—my 
smiles were all buried with thee, Ada,in the grave; 
but I am happy, now, for I come to join thee in 
heaven 1 The tomb separated us, but the barrier is 
passed, and hope is mine again.” As morning ap¬ 
proached; his sentences grew fainter and less fre¬ 
quent. As the dawn appeared he sunk into a quiet 
slumber, which proved, as I feared, the sleep of death. 

And thus died one, who, under happier circum¬ 
stances, might have lived honored, prosperous, and 
happy. ‘Who, for want of some true friend to re¬ 
gulate his wild enthusiasm—to save him from him¬ 
self—perished like a beggar, in a hovel, when his 
talents ought to have secured him an independence. 
He belonged to a class of beings little understood or 
^appreciated by the world. The bright imaginings 
of the poet's mind can be understood by the million, 
for he writes in a language that is common to all. 
Bntthe musician pours forth his thoughts through 
a medium so refined, so exquisitely delicate, that it 
requires a fancy as chastely imaginative, a mind as 
richly stored with bright thoughts, a soul as open 
to the liveliest and wannest emotions, and stored 
with feelings of depth and intensity, with emotions 


which have a mixed derivation—the effect of a de¬ 
voted love and reverence of mistress, parents, 
sisters, friends, of nature, and of God—it requires all 
this to comprehend his dreamings, or to enter in 
any degree into the emotions of his souL The poet 
has a thousand means by which he can place his 
works before the world. Publications are appear¬ 
ing daily wherein their works would be gladly re¬ 
ceived ; the musician has hut one—the .music pub¬ 
lisher, Those who have had any dealings with 
them, can bear witness how generously disinterested 
they are. No young composer can u get any thing 
out,” unless he pays for it, and then, as it is of little 
consequence to the publisher whether it sells or not, 
it is of course allotted the least prominent place in 
the shop; and. saving the immediate friends of the 
author, if he has any, none know that, the work is in 
existence. Or, if too poor to' indulge in the luxury 
of publishing on his own account, he offer to give 
some works, for the sake of their publication, such 
a one is sure to be chosen as will offer the least 
evidences of his capability. So he has no resource 
but to watch and wait these mighty men, 
gathering a harvest of sorro^r and bitterness of hearty 
living through disappointments and hopes deferr&2£ 
and dying in poverty from neglect and abrokerfspinn " 

I paid the last offices of friendship to my departed^ 
friend, and he rests quietly beside her he so dearly 
loved in life. There are persons who seem to be 
born for each other—whose souls own the same 
emotions, the same passions excite them, the same 
destiny impels them—their fates seem to be linked 
together by preordination. It is a strange fact, but 
of the many instances which have come under my . * 
personal observation, of hearts apparently fore¬ 
doomed for each other, in not one case has happi¬ 
ness resulted. It appeared as. though they were 
only to love and to be wretched. So in this instance 
it proved; for they were to each other as a sorrow, 
even while most devoted. But they rest, now, 
where sorrow cannot reach-them. 

I shall give the short history nearly as I found it. 

On entering London, my friend’s first care was to 
procure lodgings in one of the most humble streets 
of the metropolis—the best suited to his narrow 
means. When the excitement of the • change of 
scene had subsided, he began to feel that he was 
alone. “ I,” to use his own words, u wandered 
about the first few days, in an ecstasy of delight; 
but a chilling sensation of loneliness crept on apace; 

I felt myself alone amidst the thousands; I looked 
around, and sought in vain for one familiar face to 
give a smile of recognition; not one amonff the 
million that surrounded me, would return a friendly 
pressure of my hand; there were none to smile at 
my prosperity, to weep at my misfortunes, or to 
| tend me should I sink upon a bed of sickness. I 
I have walked amidst the loneliest scenes of nature, 
j where not one sign of mortality intruded; 1 have 
i wandered alone upon the barren heath; have 
, buried myself within the bosom of the deepest wood, 
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have singly stood upon the lofty mountain’s brow, 
but never felt that I was truly, utterly alone till now.” 
Afiera few days-he began to present himself to the 
notice of the publishers. He was received with the 
utmost politeness by many, and was requested to 
bring some of his works, that they might judge of 
their merits. He left them, flushed with hopes of 
success, and returned with some of his best com¬ 
positions, but, unfortunately, the gentlemen were 
from home. Again and again, and yet again he 
called, until at last, when hope was departing, he 
was honored by a hearing. The songs were 
“ beautiful, charming,” but they feared that they 
would hot sell—this symphony was too long, that 
required altering; these harmonies were too full, 
that passage was too difficult; but if these, not per¬ 
haps faults, only publishing faults, were altered, they 
would get them out for him. He left them much 
depressed, and felt lowered in his own opinion—for 
a young and sensitive mind is depressed or elated 
by the good or bad opinion of the world. To cut 
and hack his songs to pieces went sorely against 
his feelings. The very symphonies which the buy- 
ing public would not play, contain most frequently 
the most refined and choice thoughts, and to omit 
these were to give forth a false impression of his 
talents. Bat the mighty fiat had gone forth, and 
altered they must be. Accordingly, he in a measure 
re-wrote them; but it was then found, without a 
hearing, that their printers were employed for many 
months to come. Thus, after keeping him months 
in continued suspense, he was in every case put off 
- with some palpable lie. or some frivolous excuse. 
These annoyances, nay, misfortunes, are told in few 
words, bat the time of their duration was some 
eighteen months. 

For some months his funds had been getting 
alarmingly low; and at this period he was forced 
to part with much of his wardrobe, his books, and 
other articles. This continued until he had parted 
with every thing that would procure the means of 
existence. “ I left my home in a state of mind 
bordering upon insanity. I walked rapidly, with a 
scowling brow, through the crowded streets, and 
felt the demon of despair brooding over my heart. I 
knew myself to be disunited from my kind by mis¬ 
fortune ; none could feel sympathy with the starving 
musician; he is a being apart from the rest—let him 
die! I had wandered unconsciously out of the 
city, and found myself in view of the river. My 
soul seemed to start with joy at the sight. Deliver¬ 
ance was at hand—total oblivion was within my 
grasp, eternity already seemed gained, and I rushed 
on wildly to the banks of the Thames. For awhile I 
remained gazing abstractedly upon the darkly flow¬ 
ing stream, -till the flood-gates of memory opened 
upon my soul ; my happy, joyous childhood, my 
mother’s fond and tender smile, my sister’s pure 
and deep devotion, seemed to call me back to earth. 
But with my childhood, memory’s pleasures ceased. 
I recalled my youth passed amidst strangers, in the 


cold and calculating world; the severing by death 
of all those sweet endearing ties, and finally, my 
manhood, barren in ought save misery, without 
parents, sisters^-friends, starving and desolate, my 
talents unappreciated, my hopes blasted! What had 
I to live for? Oh! welcome then .the oblivion of thy 
wave, dark river! One plunge, one struggle with 
mortality, and the world, with its petty, though 
maddening miseries, is lost forever. Ob, if it be a 
sin for the soul to resume its immortality, yet surely 
it were better thus to die, having some hope of for¬ 
giveness, than starving, die. Parting with life inch 
by inch; enduring days of mortal agony, till the over- 
burthened soul, cursing its Maker, dies despairing. 

I took out my pocket-book, to pencil a short note to 
the owner of my wretched home, begging her to 
accept my small stock of worldly goods as a re¬ 
muneration for her slight pecuniary loss, when, as I 
opened it to tear from it «,lea£ a letter fell upon the 
ground. I snatched it up; a gleam of hope flashed 
upon my soul. It was the letter of introduction 
given to me by my generous friend of a day. I felt 
the hand of heaven had interposed between me and 
damnation. The magnitude of the crime I was 
about to commit came fully before me; my feelings 
softened, my soul melted into tears; and on my 
knees, with a heart bowed down by misfortune, and 
filled with feelings of remorse and gratitude, I 
poured forth my prayers and thanks to God.” 

He returned home once more, with a heart hum¬ 
bled and trusting. In the morning he waited upon 
the gentleman to whom the note was addressed, 
and was received in the kindest manner. He led 
him to speak of his prospects, and asked why the 
letter had not been delivered before. My poor friend 
then related how he bad relied upon his talents, and 
recounted all the misfortunes and disappointments 
which had befallen him. Mr. Singleton seemed 
much touched by the recital, and begged him to 
dine with him that day, and in the meantime he 
woulcl think how he could assist him. With ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude Moreton took his departure. 
The events of the party bad better be told in his 
own words. u On reaching Mr. Singleton’s house, 
I-was introduced to his daughter, a creature so 
lovely, that to gaze upon was to adore. Of the 
middle stature, with a form of the most perfect sym¬ 
metry ; her face was oval, with a complexion neath 
which the warm blood came and went, as warm 
tints play upon the snow-crowned Alps. An intel¬ 
lectual brow, sad and contemplative; with eyes of 
great beauty, bespeaking a depth and intensity of 
passion, whose wildest fires were'hidden, and were 
only to be roused by the emotions of the soul. 
There was some unutterable charm about every 
movement of her form or features which entranced 
me. ^I felt at once that I had found my destiny, and 
therefore did not attempt to place any restraint upon 
my feelings. I could not deny myself the luxury 
of drinking in love with her every look or word. 
I felt myself urged toward her by an irresistable im- 
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poise, and did not, therefore, attempt to check it. 
In the evening, Mr. Singleton begged me to publish 
a song, and dedicate it to him, and said that he 
should like me to overlook, the musical studies of 
his daughter. Had the proudest fortune been placed 
at my disposal, it would not have inspired me with 
the deep joy this privilege bestowed upon me. I 
should then be near her; should see her often, and 
be. blessed by a smile from those speaking eyes. 
The past was all forgotten. The sorrows of my past 
life were all merged in dreams of future happiness. 

in the course of the evening I was introduced to 
the nephew of my host, a low-browed youth, with a 
keen grey eye, and a look of habitual cunning, but 
poorly concealed under a manner of assumed frank¬ 
ness. Months, nay, two years passed away, and 
found me still attending atthe house. My prospects 
were much improved. I had many, pupils, and the 
few things I had publish^ were highly spoken of 
Those years were passed in a state of intoxicating 
delight. I lived hut for her; it was her image that 
inspired me when I wrote; it was ever before me, 
and formed at once my blessing and my bane. 
When 1 thought of the immense distance which 
wealth had placed between us, I felt how utterly 
hopeless was my love—and I was wretched. Then 
4 was that music came to my aid. I would sit for 
hours at my piano, and in its harmony forget all else 
beside. While there, what are to me the pomp and 
luxury of the rich and great? W'hat to me their 
parties and their feastings? Do they enjoy for one 
moment the blissful rapture which fills my heart 
then ? Do they revel in rapture, purged of all earthly 
grossness.? These are the remunerating moments 
of a musician’s wretched life. The soul seems 
floating in an atmosphere of delicious harmony; a 
sad but pleasing melancholy comes on; a grateful 
languor falls upon his heart, and softens it to hap¬ 
piness. How indefinable those feelings; the emo¬ 
tions then felt have no sympathy with things that 
be; the present has no connection with it; it is like 
the dream of some dim, far-off land of beauty, the 
mortal eye never saw, but with which the memory 
of the soul seems charged. I cannot word the 
feeling—it is nameless.” 

But I must bring the history to a conclusion. A 
month or two after the date of the last quotation, he 
was tempted to declare his love, which, to his great 
joy, was returned with an ardor equal to his own. 
He had gained her heart’s first love—her young 
heart’s deep devotion was his, and given with a 
fervor which nothing could exceed. For months, 
they enjoyed uninterrupted happiness, when, after 
a short illness, her father died. Has property was 
left entirely, saving an annuity to the nephew, to 
Adeline, with this proviso, that if she died without 
heirs, the whole was to revert to the nephew. Ex¬ 
pressing at the same time a wish that their fortunes 
should be united. Time wore on, and at the end of 
the mourning, Adeline promised to wed Moreton. Her 
cousin had, by every, means in his power, endea¬ 


vored to gain possession of her hand, but had met 
with a decided refusal, and to avoid further persecu¬ 
tion, Adeline left London on a visit for a few months. 
The lovers, parted with every expression of tender¬ 
ness and unalterable affection—but they parted to 
meet no more in happiness. Her cousin, Arlington, 
maddened by the indignant refusal he had met with, 
and the probable loss of the property, determined to 
use every means in his power to frustrate the in¬ 
tended marriage. This he was enabled to effect, by 
bribing the waiting-maid of Adeline. She was, in¬ 
deed, the confidant of-her mistress. From childhood 
had she lived with her, and had been treated more 
as an humble friend than a servant. Many and 
sore were the poor girl’s straggles of conscience, 
but the offered reward was too much for honesty to 
resist, and she felL A few weeks after Adeline’s 
departure, Moreton was seized with an illness which 
proved to be a malignant fever, at that time very 
prevalent, which confined him. to his.bed for many 
weeks. No letters came to him. Between the 
wanderings of his miud at the fever’s height, he 
would ask for the letters from Adeline, Ms wife, 
and would not believe but that they were kept from 
him. As health began, though slowly, to come, he 
wrote to AdeUne, telling her of his illness, and com¬ 
plaining of her neglect; towMch he received in 
reply a renouncement of every vow, at the same 
time declining any further correspondence with the 
fortun&hunter. The shock occasioned by tMs letter, 
so unexpected and. so cruel, acting upon a con¬ 
stitution debilitated by a long illness, brought on 
an inflammatory fever, wHch rendered him help¬ 
less for months.. As he recovered, his landlady, 
a good old babbling soul, used to bring the news¬ 
papers and read to him in the hope to divert 
his mind, and rouse him from his habitual melan¬ 
choly. He listened, for he would not hurt the feel¬ 
ings of one who had been as a mother to him during 
his long illness. One morning she read, among other 
things, that “ Mtes Adeline Singleton, the rich heiress, 
would be led to the hymenial altar by her cousin, 
Alfred Arlington, Esq., tomorrow morning at Han¬ 
over Church.” Ernest scarcely started, but begged 
for the paper, and to be left alone. His course 

was fixed. . .. 

The bride and bridegroom approached the altar 1 . 
Ah! never was there a sadder bride-—the roses 
that were placed upon her brow were not more- 
pale than she. Life held but a slight tenure in that 
fair form, for the hectic spot upon her cheek be¬ 
trayed that the grave was not far distant. The 
priest had raised Ms voice to breathe the prayer 
that was to join their hands forever, when a form 
was seen hastening up the aisle, with a tottering 
and uncertain step—he approached the altar; with 
a wild, haggard and death-like look, gazed upon the 
bride, and uttering her name sunk at her feet The 
poor girl shrieked out, “ Ernest!” and swooned in the 
arms of her bridemaids. She was carried to her 
home, never to stir from thence, but to a quieter 
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home—the grave. Moreton, who had left his sict 
couch to meet her at the altar, was removed to bis 
dwelling, and for three days remained in a state of 
listless stupor. On the fourth day, a note from Ade¬ 
line, begging him to come to her, roused him from 
his lethargy, and, reckless of consequences, he com¬ 
plied with her request. 'With a beating heart he 
entered the house; he found her reclining on a 
couch, with the traces of recent tears upon her 
cheeks, and very, very pale. On seeing him a 
bright smile irradiated her countenance; he ap¬ 
proached not—anger and love were struggling in 
his breast for mastery. She held out her hands to 
him and murmured, w dear Ernest P Love had 
triumphed! be was kneeling by her side. Then 
came that outpouring of the heart—-that blissful 
confidence; sighs, tears, and deep regrets spoken 
by each, removed ages of sorrow from their hearts. 

On the disastrous termination of the wedding, the 
faithless servant, conscience-stricken, disclosed the 
whole of the scene of heartless treachery acted by 
her at the instigation of the villain Arlington. How 
she, assisted by him, had intercepted letters; written 
others in their place, and, by a system of the most 
artful deception, contrived to make Moreton appear 
despicable, and to raise Arlington, in the estimation 
of Adeline. The continued illness of Moreton 
materially assisted their plot, as he could not de¬ 
fend himself! His guilt and falsehood were made 
so apparent, that Adeline could not doubt their ex¬ 
istence, and with a woman’s heart, as quick in 
revenge as in love, and unswerving in both, in 
mortified pride and wounded feelings, she gave her 
consent to marry her cousin. But now all doubts 
were at au end, and they could smile again and 
hope for the future. 

Too true is it, that even in life we are in the midst 
of death! The thought of Moreton’s falsehood had 
fixed sorrow too deeply in her heart for health to 
live there too. During their separation, after the 
scheming of the plotters began to take effect, she 
sought earnestly to banish every feeling of love 
from her heart. But who shall control the heart—a 
woman’s heart? Her love is not a thing of calcu¬ 
lation; she looks not to external circumstances; 
she asks not even if he be worthy of her affection. 
If once her love be given, it is given without re¬ 
serve. ;>The whole volume of that mighty and ab¬ 
sorbing passion is laid at his feet. Her all of earthly 
happiness is placed in his possession; no other pas¬ 
sion divides with it the interest of her heart; no 
other feelings or sensations, save those which have 
their rise in this all-powerful passion, can dwell 
therein. All ties of relationship or friendship are 
trifling, compared to that tie which binds her heart 
to his, and sink to nothing in the scale when op¬ 
posed to it. To him she awards all the attributes 
of virtue and honor; friends may condemn him; 
fortune may leave him; the present may be a blank, 
and the future without a hope, but she clings only 
the closer to him. She feels a sort of selfish joy at 


being his only comfort; the only thing left him to 
love, that leads her almost to rejoice in the misfor¬ 
tunes which make her his all in alL Her heart 
teems with exhauslless affection, that only flows 
more freely the more sorrow assails the object of 
her love. Though where this deep feeliDg exists 
it must be paramount, yet the correlative passions 
of self love and jealousy are also there; and though 
dormant when no exciting cause is in action, yet, 
when aroused, they go near to banish love forever 
from the heart, however deeply based. Adeline’s 
selflove .had been aroused most powerfully; the 
thought of being loved only for her wealth galled 
her proud, but warm and confiding soul 
Here at once were scattered all her most cherished 
hopes. She had hitherto looked upon life as a bright 
and happy dream, thinking but to wake from it 
when the grave should have opened to her dazzled 
sight the glories of our heavenly home. But now 
the veil was torn aside, and cold deceit was placed 
before her view, which had hitherto only looked on 
love and joy. To be thus suddenly awoke from the 
beautiful but fallacious dreamings which our first 
love ever weaves around us: to have the world 
with all its selfishness thrust thus rudely upon our 
shuddering hearts, is hard indeed. No shock of 
after years can ever equal its intensity. All the 
ties and pleasant memories that our past life has 
created are at once severed; the past has no con¬ 
nection with the present; one is all dream.the other 
stem anu rugged truth. It is not, then, to be won¬ 
dered at, that so flail a thing as a woman’s heart, 
under the feeling of her first and only love, should 
sink beneath the disruption of all her fondest wishes. 
The idol she worshiped has been unsanctified; its 
altar desecrated, and her heart lies shattered at its 
feet, a useless sacrifice. And the same spirit which 
led her to give her hand to another, to hide from 
the common gaze her hopeless sufferings, was 
silently, but surely, undermining her health, and 
sowing the seeds of that remorseless disease which 
in a few months removed her broken spirit from its 

earthly travail.. 

Tbe disease rapidly assumed a more alarming 
aspect. Physicians were called in; they advised a 
change of climate, but at the same time feared that 
nothing could save her life. She felt that hope was 
past, and refused to leave Jier home. For the few 
months she lived, Ernest never left her. The days 
were passed in performing acts of the tenderest 
solicitude, and the nights in feverish slumbers, 
whose visions showed Mm his Adeline in all her 
former loveliness, and pictured forth scenes of deep 
and holy love, such as might have been his, had 
Heaven so willed it, only to sink him deeper in 
despair by the contrast the waking truth presented. 

He would read to her the wild and visionary 
tales of Germany, and her eyes would brighten 
as she listened to some speculative but beautiful 
theory of the future, or she would clasp his hand 
within her own, and gaze up into his eyes 'with 
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unspeakable a Section, as she listened to some talc reciprocated love, and unclouded prosperity,-soon, 
of deep devotion, and murmur out, “they must very soon restore it? I have a strange sensation 
have loved as we love.” She would listen to his atmy heart, which your, altered appearance trans¬ 
music for hours, with a breathless attention, ab-. lates into a precursor- of happiness. My spirit 
sorbed' and .unconscious of the passing time, as if seems to have burst from, the trammels of earth, 
unwilling to lose one note of that harmony which and to revel in an atmosphere where love and hope 
must soon sound for her in vain. Nothing - -so are fadeless. You do not ismile, love! Does not 
heightens and refines t he passion of love as music; your heart echo my joy ? Does not the same happy 
.that passion which would he firm and vigorous presentiment pervade your heart, and gild the future 
without its aid, becomes under its influence mote in brilliant colors?” 

refined, luxurious, more blissful, more yielding, but “1 have the same presentiment, but my heart re- 
not less holy. All grossness and sensuality are fuses to give to it the flattering meaning with which 
purged from it;: the heart is softened to languor, your hopes have invested it. I always feared that 
but at the same time etherealized. our love was doomed never to meet with happy 

Thus days and weeks flew rapidly on unmarked; consummation. Even in the.first hours of our pas- 
each day adding to their deep devotion, and lessen- sion, when not one thought of grief should have in- 
ing the time to that day which was to separate them traded, there was a fear that would not leave me, 
forever in this world. It came at last of future sorrow. Our love was never meant for 

The morning had beflm unusually overcast. Not happiness on earth; it was too exclusive—too per- 
an air stirred, and the atmosphere was sultry and feet. The future would holdout no attraction or 
oppressive. They had felt a vague sensation, such hope, did death rudely destroy the state of present 
as is experienced previous to some unknown ca- perfect bliss. Bnt to the weary and heavy-hearted, 
lamity, all the morning, which prevented them fol- death opens a path to peace, and even to the happy 
lowing their usual occupations.. Adeline looked and joyful, a home of more blissful and lasting hap- 
unusually well; there was a flush upon her.lovely piness. 1 look on death as a kind and tender friend, 
cheek, and her eye beamed with unwonted bright- who releases my soul from its weak material com- 
ness. They had drawn the sofa to the window, panion, which, with its decay and rottenness, clegs 
which looked upon a charming lawn, and was that immortal part That it separates me from thee 
thrown open as a relief to the sultriness of the is my only grief; my poor heart rebels against it, 
weather. They sat there, his one hand holding her and clings to thee with a tenacity which nothing 
waist, the other clasping her slender hands.' 'Her can relax. But oh! my beloved, if as we are told, 
cheek rested upon his shoulder, and oh! as he gazed the infinite space is peopled Vith disembodied 
upon that cheek, what a gnsh of tenderness filled spirits, who wander round those spots where centers 
Ms heart! He thought what a scene of misery his all-they loved—all that life has rendered dear, shall 
life had been until she rose upon his sight, an angel j I not be with yon ever? Sleeping or waking, I 
of light, dispelling all grief and sorrow. He thought will hover round you, and as- you wander over 
of what they had suffered for each other; her deep those spots sacred to our young hearts deep devo- 
devotion ; her unswerving love; her pure and tion, I will be upon your heart as T am now; my 
classic mind; her virtuous principles; her beauty, spirit shall be upon your memory, and awaken it to 
whose spell was now upon his heart; the scenes of thoughts of thoje passionate hours. I will throw a 
dreamy bliss they had passed together, and -the charmed halo round the Past, will sweeten the Pre¬ 
whole intensity of his love filled bis heart almost to sent, and will gild the Future with visions of fade¬ 
bursting. All that the mind can imagine of the ex- less bliss in heaven with our God. Death cannot 
tremest joy, thankfulness, hope and love, was con- separate our souls! It shrinks the body into dust, 
centrated iu that one fond look. She seemed to un- but there is an immortal link wMch binds soul unto 
derstand the thoughts that were passing in his soul, that death can never break.” 
mind, and as- he stooped to kiss those murmuring As she uttered these words, her cheek became 
lips she pressed his hand to her throbbing heart, flashed, her eyes brightened, and her whole air 
and a tear, the offspring of feelings too deep for ex* partook of a spiritual grace, and a deep and holy 
pression, stole slowly and silently down her glowing enthusiasm. There was something unearthly in 
cheek. At that moment the sun shone suddenly her look and manner that chilled the heart of Ernest, 
forth, and brightened again the face of nature. Till At length‘with a voice faltering with emotion, he 
then they had not spoken. “Dear Adeline,” he replied, “ "Whatever be the end of these forebodings, 
said, “ let this be an omen of the future, as the pre- dear Ada, my heart is unchangeably yours. Yon 
ceding gloom was of the past. There are, believe are my first love, the chosen of my heart, and living 
me, many happy years in store for us- The bloom or in the grave, I dedicate that heart to you alone, 
of health is mantling upon your cheeks, and there No other being shall have a vow of mine—this hand 
is new vigor in the sparkling of your eyes; and, shall clasp no other hand in love—no other lip shall 
though this little and transparent hand, be but the join to mine with passion’s kiss—no other form shall 
shadow of its former self, will not the summer’s rest within these arms, or find a pillow on my trou- 
genial warmth, and the tranquillity that waits upon bled breast; tMs I swear to yon, by all my hopes of 
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our eternal joy hereafter. I win live and die your 
own in heart and thought. And let this fond and 
holy kiss seal my vow of eternal constancy.” He 
imprinted a long and ardent kiss upon her paling 
lips. The tears coursed each other rapidly down 
her pale cheeks, for the false hectic bloom had fled, 
and the ravages of the fell disease were now ter¬ 
ribly visible in her sunken cheeks—her heart beat 
convulsively at intervals—she pressed him closer 


to her, and gazing up into his face with a look in 
which the whole intensity of her mighty and absorb¬ 
ing love was centered, in a voice scarcely audible 
from emotion, she murmured out—“I could die 
now.” Again his lips sought hers, and clung there 
as though they had been incorporate—her head 
drooped upon his breast—her hand relaxed its 
grasp—she had died then!.. . » . 

How he died, I have before related. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BRIDE. 

In the fair days of Louis XVI., when Marie Antoinette was giving her 
gay receptions at Versailles, and the king found no weightier matters to 
record in his private journal than his hunts and lathe-turnings, there were 
known, among the crowd of needy nobility who hung<about the purlieus of 
the court, in hope* of places and pensions, two brothers, designated in the 
fashion of their time the Sieurs de Bonneville. They were descended from 
the marquis who made such bold but unsuccessful love to Margaret de 
Valois: had his ears boxed by “ the tenth Muse and the fourth Grace.” as 
that fair, frank, and witty princess herself sets forth; and fell in the Ita¬ 
lian wars of her brother, Francis I. 

Fortunately, people do not always resemble their ancestors; and so it 
was that Armand and Eugene de Bonneville were regarded as singularly 
prudent men by the world of Versailles. Their names had never been 
prominent in dangerous intrigue or family quarrel; they incurred no 
glaring scandal, made no profitless friendships, committed themselves to no 
party, and been seen to assist with equal complacency at high-mass and at 
the crowning of Voltaire. Their parents were long dead; the gates of a 
Carmelite convent had closed on their three sisters; and the inheritance 
which descended to Eugene, as the eldest son and heir of the house, was a 
large dilapidated hotel in the Faubourg St Germain ; the right to style 
himself seigneur,of certain lands and a chateau in the country, which had 
been possessed by a rich farmer-general’s family for at least two genera¬ 
tions ; and the salary of an office created by Louis le Grand whetfm6Bey 
was particularly scarce with him, and purchased for ever by the sieur’s 
grandfather—salad-taster extraordinary to the dauphin. Armand was al¬ 
most as well provided for by the continuance of a pension bestowed on hia 
mother in the former reign, at the special request of Madame du Barre, and 
the promise of a lieutenancy in the Royal Guard. Their friends attributed 
it to the prudence of the Bonncvilles, that they kept ou tolerable terms 
with their tradesmen ; but both were handsome, well-bred, and unexcep- 
tionably aristocratic, from the queue to the diamond shoe-buckles ; and 
though Armand was now thirty-five, and his brother some years older, it 
was generally believed that they intended marrying to advantage. 

That belief, at least, was true ; but advantageous matches are not to be 
hit ou every day, even by the most devoted searchers. Perhaps, also, the 
brothers were too prudent to succeed in a pursuit, regarding which “ no¬ 
thing venture nothing win" is an emphatic proverb; for one noble heiress 
and jointured widow after another was led to the hymeneal altar, sincerely 
regretted, while they continued to write complimentary verses, send New- 
Year's presents, and dance attendance on disposing mammas. Armand 
had resigned himself to the lot of a noble bachelor, who could not forget 
his rank, and of whose poverty no great house would become oblivious; 
but Eugene fretted to see his hotel going day by day more out of repair 
under the administration of two superannuated servants, and his ancient 
line threatening to be extinguished without either heir or fortune. Doubt¬ 
less the seigneury and the hereditary office also entered into his considera¬ 
tion. and at length determined him on immediate application to a matri¬ 
monial agent in Paris (where, of course, chances were more numerous), 
with a hint that, provided the lady's portion was satisfactory, nothing 
but the most obtrusive plebeianism of birth or connections would be re¬ 
jected. 

Armand remonstrated with his brother on this downward step, which 
might connect their family with the bourgeoisie; but after talking the 
matter over, in that good brotherly confidence always subsisting between 
the Bonncvilles, in spite of life at Versailles, the wisdom, or, it might be, 
necessity of Eugene's plan, became equally apparent to him ; and with 
Arraand's advice, a particularly respectableagent, in that quarter of Paris 
called the Cite, was engaged to manage the affair. 

M. le Blanc was a man of large business and acknowledged abilities; but 
he found De Bonneville’s requirements difficult to obtain: a dowry of 600,- 
000, or an annual income of 50,000 livres, was mentioned as the lowest 
terms on which the sicur could dispose of his heart and hand, and there 
were only three fortunes of that amount on Le Blanc's list. The first was 
the daughter of a coffee-merchant, who had spent many years in the West 
Indies, and the lady’s complexion had an African tinge too strong to be 
presentable ; the second was the widow of a wealthy tobacconist, and she 
had appeared in her husband's shop, and actually served customers; the 
third, though the niece of a silk manufacturer, rich and childless, was also 
the daughter of a wood-merchant, and kept up an intimacy with her low 
relations, which would be utterly inadmissible in Madame de Bonneville. 
At length, after seven months’ search, when Eugene was beginning to des¬ 
pair. and the hotel looked worse than ever, a letter arrived from Le Blanc, 
announcing his hope that all the requisites had been discovered in a single 
lady residing at the house of a respectable but reduced advocate, near the 
church of St Madeleine. He added, that the lady was handsome, accom¬ 
plished, and supposed to be about thirty; that she had no known connec¬ 
tions or family, and a certain income of 56,000 livres a year. 

The brothers were delighted, but their prudence never slept. Eugene 
wrote to Le Blanc by return of post, with suitable commendations of his 
diligence ; an earnest exhortation to inquire after her previous history; 
and should the results be satisfactory, fail powers to sound the lady’s mind, 
as well as that of her friends, regarding whom he hoped some further in¬ 
formation would also be gleaned, as their utter obscurity went somewhat 
beyond the Bonnevilles’ expectations. Le Blanc seemed long about the 
inquiry; but his letter came at last It stated, that he had seen the lady, 
and could pledge his honour that she had a fine face, a good figure, and 
the air of a duchess—weighty words from sncli a connoisseur ; that her 
name was Catherine de Chatelaine; and she had no friends except the old 
advocate and his wife, with whom she had lived for almost two years, pay¬ 
ing a large board, which greatly assisted them, as, though highly respect¬ 
able and well connected, they had been reduced almost to poverty among 
the thousands who suffered by the failure of the Mississippi scheme. Their 
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name was Broussel, and their relationship to mademoiselle so distant, that 
the advocate acknowledged it to be beyond his tracing ; while all that he 
or his wife knew other history was, that the lady’s father had left his coun¬ 
try early and settled at Constantinople, where he rose to great power and 
trust, but without changing his religion, on account of some extraordinary 
and secret service rendered to the Porte: that he perished in a great fire, 
which consumed not only liis house, but the very street in which he lived. 
No document or family paper had been rescued from the flames, to throw 
light on mademoiselle’s genealogy ; and the sultan, considering the estates 
and treasures he had atna«sed too large an inheritance for any Christian 
woman, seized upon them all, allowing his only daughter an income of 
56.Q0U livres ; with which she retired to her. father’s country, to avoid 
Mussulman addresses, when the ancient Latin convent of St Eustachia, 
where she had been educated and and resided from childhood, w as sup¬ 
pressed and pulled down by order of the grand vizier, because the nuns 
were suspected ot attempts to proselytise his harem. Nothing was known 
of mademoiselle’s mother, but that she was of Italian origin, born at Peru, 
and said to be related to the princely house of Sforza, whose annorial- 
bearings were sculptured on her tomb in the Frankish cemetery. 

The story was romantic, yet the brothers could have wished for some evi¬ 
dence ot its authenticity. But Le Blanc’s letter contained another para¬ 
graph, which at once decided Eugene. Mademoiselle, though not com¬ 
pletely averse to a noble match, was singularly devout, and hud lately en¬ 
tertained serious thoughts of taking the veil in the convent of St Cathe¬ 
rine, whose holy sisters, as the advocate assured him. paid the heiress such 
court as would require an ardent and clever suitor to oppose succes-tiilly. 
Eugene knew, that when the nuns were at work, there was no time to lie 
lost; and as 56,000 livres could not be expected to come often in ids way, 
his reply empowered Le Blanc to place liis noble name. and. of course, af¬ 
fections, at the feet or the Eastern heiress, and win over, if possible, tlie 
Broussels to his interest, as the only apologies for relations the lady had. 
Le Blanc’s next communication was encouraging. The Bi , ou*rels had given 
in their adhesion on the receipt of a gold snuff-box, a Cashmere shawl, and 
the promise of 200 louis, to lie paid on the wedding-day ; w bile mademoi¬ 
selle was so deeply interested by Ids glowing account of the sieur V many 
attractions, good qualities, and exalted rank, that she consented to receive 
a visit from her noble lover, who might henceforth carry on his suit in 
person, Eugene hastened to avail himself of that privilege, particularly 
as Le Blanc hinted that the nuns were still in the field. But the same post 
brought Armand a letter from their only surviving uncle, a brother ot the 
long deceased Madame de Bonneville. He had been educated at the Je¬ 
suits’ College, and intended for the Church ; but having no vocation for 
holy orders, he went, at the special recommendation of the superior, to seek 
his fortune in Italy ; and after serving in one capacity or another at half 
its old ducal courts, had been for the last twenty years private secretary 
to the doge of Venice. M. Lespeigne was supposed to be rich, aud known 
to be stingy. He had never manned, and kept no communication with his 
sister’s family, lest, as it was believed, they might levy or expect contri¬ 
butions. But age had crept upon him in the midst ot official duties and 
growing gains ; and feeling solitary in the strange land as health and r-pirits 
began to fail, he remembered that Armand wm« his namesake, and w rote to 
Tequest a visit. Such a request was not to be disregarded, especially by 
the prudent Bonnevilles. for it almost involved a legacy. Armand and 
Eugene congratulated each other on their pi ospects, which noiv svmcd 
pretty secure between death and marriage : and both set out in high spi¬ 
rits, the one for thwefty of the Adriatic, and the other for the neighbour¬ 
hood of St Madelegi^ in Paris. 

Armand found Bisniietc all that report had painted him—old, infirm be¬ 
yond his age, and if rich, by no means liberal. It might have been his Ita¬ 
lian life, too, or long residence in that old city of secrecy anil decaying 
power, but Armand thought him close to a w onder regarding his pecuniary 
affairs, and unaccountably anxious, like one who felt some great risk or 
fear hanging over him. The old man was kind after Ins own fashion, and 
right glad to see his nephew. It was pleasant to talk of the country he 
had left so long, and the families he had known in his. youth ; pleasant to 
have a companion Th the deserted w ing if the ducal palace, which lie had 
inhabited with two'Ofd servants for almost twenty years; and though Ar¬ 
mand soon got tired of the empty galleries and sombre rooms of the silent 
sea-town, whgre there were no promenades, no court gossip, and scarcely a 
play except-at the carnival, he remained mouth after month at his uncle’s 
solicitation, endeavouring to look delighted, and employing all his elo¬ 
quence to persuade the old man that his health required change of air, and 
be should retire to enjoy himself and his fortune among kind friends iu 
France. Meantime, letters of good news followed each other from Paris. 
Eugene had seen his bride-elect: she w as charming *, but Armand would 
judge of that for himself. Of one thing he was certain—she must be a gen¬ 
tlewoman, from the dignified manner in which liis addresses had been re¬ 
ceived. The courtship was vigorously carried on for three- 1 weeks, at the 
expiration of which they were solemnly beti othed, and next month married 
with becoming splendour at the chuich of St Madeleine. As the fashion of 
those times required, Madame de Bonneville immediately went home to 
her husband's hotel, which had been repaired and furnished on considerable 
credit, but everybody hail heard of the 56.000 livres. Halt the court, and 
most of the old families resident in Paris, paid visits of congratulation to 
the happy pair ; and the Hotel de Bonneville, with its new mistress’s dre-*, 
jew’cttery, and equipage, not forgetting her romantic history, became the 
theme of all tongues at Versailles These tidings made Armand wish for 
the termination of his visit, that he might shai e in the family splendours 
and hospitable attentions ot his wealthy sister-in-law, to whom lie had de¬ 
termined on making hiin.-elf agreeable, having already paved his way w 1th 
all manner of written compliments. Armand had, however, his private 
interest to secure with Lespeigne. and to leave him in the present frame 
would have been decidedly undutilul. The old man’s family pride, which 
had always been peculiarly strong, was flattered by the brilliant alliance 
Eugene had made, all the more that both brothers thought proper to avoid 
his antiquated scruples by sinking the entire romance of the bride’s history, 
and announcing her merely as an orphan heiress of the illustrious house of 
Chatelaine. The magnificent doings in Paris, Eugene’s warm invitations, 
supported as they were by those of his niece-in-law. and Aniiand’s elo¬ 
quence, therefore prevailed on the prh ate secretary to request two months' 
leave of absence from the doge, a man as old, as heirless, and more infirm 
than himself, who spent an hour every day locked up with him in the libra¬ 
ry, and all the rest of his time between his chamber and the palace chapel. 
The two months’ leav e was granted, and Armand and his uncle journeyed 
without hinderance or adventure to Paris. They arrived at the Hotel do 
Bonneville late at night. All things were prepared for their reception, 
though madamc had retired to rest; and Eugene received them with ex¬ 
pected demonstrations. Armand thought liis brother looked less free and 
easy 1 than in their poorer days; but doubtless it is a natural effect of ma¬ 
trimony, said the self-complacent bachelor 

Knowing the value of first impression-, lie was particular in his toilet 
next morning. His arMocratic tastes were thoroughly gratified by the ge¬ 
neral style and appearance or the hotel, and lie descended to the breakfast 
table with an iuward conviction that Eugene had done a good thing. 
There sat the bride in a recherche morning-dress, really a magnificent wo¬ 
man, and something more than Le Blanc bad reported. She was tall, finely 
formed, and queenly in her carriage. Theie was an Oriental look about 
her dark complexion and jet-black hair. Her features were as fine, Ar¬ 
mand thought, as those of a Grecian statue; and her manners had the 
graceful cordiality of genuine high-breeding. All was well and winning 
at the first glance," but Armand felt before he was fniily seated, that there 
was something strangely disagreeable about the lady’s brow and eyes, 
which looked hard and fixed, as if somehow cut out of the solid marble. 
This impression was deepened by his uncle's look when first introduced to 
her : it was one of previous acquaintance, mingled with something like ab¬ 
solute horror, and the bride responded with a glance of mocking triumph. 
But both were composed in an instant, and saluted each other as affection¬ 
ate uncles and neices ought to do. 

Eugene did not seem to observe the circumstance, and Armand did not 
care to speak of it. It was so strange, so sudden; and his brother ap¬ 
peared to have grown so close and uncommunicative, even when they" met 
in private, that he considered it more prudent as well as polite, to keep si¬ 
lence, and a strict though concealed watch on his uncle and sister-in-law. 
That day, they all lived like a happy family : the old man praised his 
niece, approved of the whole establishment, and tried to look well-pleased 
and paternal; but he often relapsed into brow n. or rather black studies; 
and once, when about to enter the salon, where madame and he had been 
left alone for a moment. Armand heard their voices in low but fierce alter¬ 
cation, which ceased the instant he opened the door. 

A soiree had been given in honour of the rich uncle ; but early in the 
afternoon, Lespeigne walked out to visit the Venetian ambassador; and 
when the company were assembling, a laquais tie place arrived with a 
brief note, charging Armand with the presentation of his regrets and apo¬ 
logies, as he had just received a message from the doge, commanding liis 
immediate attendance on business of the highest impoi tance, and was al¬ 
ready on his way to Venice. Armand knew not what to think, but he 
could not help keeping a more vigilant eye than ever on his sister-in-law. 
Her conduct was a model of dignified propriety. She had been presented 
at court with great Iclat, and was now an acknowledged belle in the gay 
circles of Paris and Versailles; but the lady had no intimates, and never 


encouraged admiration. She had acquired considerable influence over her 
husband ; but it was founded on deterence, and not love. Eugene was 
proud of Ler beauty, of her high-breeding, aud of the splendid style in 
which her fortune enabled him to live. It was natural he should give his 
friends frequent opportunities of seeing all these, and his house was one of 
the gayest in Paris. In its good company, deep play, and brilliant even¬ 
ings, the mysterious appearances of his first day almost faded from Ar- 
mand’s recollection. Though less familiar than he couldhave wished, Ma¬ 
dame de Bonneville and he continued on the best terms. An affectionate 
correspondence was kept up between him and his uncle ; but Lespeigne 
declined, under one pretext or another, all invitations to renew’ his visit, 
and carefully avoided asking Armand to Venice. That was no good sign 
for the legacy; and Armand was beginning to wonder if he could not find 
a heiress to marry under favour of his brother’s stars, when the first ball 
of the carnival-time was given by the eccentric countess, Madame Pen- 
thievre. Her house stood in a street which had been considered fashion¬ 
able about the period of the Fronde, and was close upon the Faubourg St 
Antoine. 

The known rank and wealth of the countess atoned for the antiquated 
situation of her hotel. It was her boast, that the best society in Paris 
had assembled there for 150 years; and her carnival-ball was always reck¬ 
oned the grand event of the season. Half Paris was invited, and among 
tlie rest the Bonneville*. Madame had purchased a magnificent^dress for 
the occasion; but the same evening, a slight though a sudden indisposi¬ 
tion made her resolve on remaining at home, much to the disappointment 
of Eugene, who, had largely anticipated the general enthusiasm his 
wife’s appearance must have called forth in the ball-room ; and only at 
the lady’s earnest request would he consent to accompany Armand, and 
express her regrets to Madame Pcnthievre. 

The ball was brilliant, but Eugene missed the prestige of his lady’s pre¬ 
sence, which had now become in a manner indispensable ; and by the w ay 
of consolation, retired to the card-tables, in tlie furthest apartment of mu- 
dame’s splendid suite, where the play was deep, and continued far into the 
morning. Armand, after many endeavours, found a good opportunity of 
paying special attention to a wealthy dowager, and her plain but well-por¬ 
tioned daughter, on whose sensitive heart the experienced sieur flattered 
himself some impression had been made, as he handed the ladie* to their 
carriage at four in the morning. The work had been hard, however; Ar¬ 
mand felt fairly exhausted; and as Eugene was still at cards, he deter¬ 
mined not to wait for the carnage, but go home alone by the shortest way. 
Having informed his brother of liis intention, and wrapped himself up m 
a Spauish cloak, borrowed from madanie’s son-in-law, Don do La=eo—for 
the morning was cold—he proceeded through a narrow street of the Fau- 
burgh St. Antoine, which then skirted the ancient Cemetery of the Inuo- 
cents. No modern carriage could find room in it, The houses dated from 
. the days of Anne ot Bretagne, and had been mansions of the old noble*. 

1 They wore still strong fabrics, from seven to eight storeys, with turreted 
roofs and sculptured doorways, particularly outlie side next the cemetery ; 
but tlie dead of centuries bad raised its soil to a level with their second 
1 floors ; and the people of St Antoine had tales ulmut that street ot sights 
and sounds which nobody could account for. It was said that no young 
children could be reared there; and some out of every family of new¬ 
comers were Mire to die within the twelve-month ; in short, oven the Jews 
I did not care to live in it; and most of the houses had been deserted for 
years. The rank and fashion of Paris never thought of inquiring into such 
vulgar tales. Armand was thinking of his chance with the dowager’s 
daughter, when, midway in the street, he was startled by a low voice, 
speaking as it seemed from the pavement There was not a sound in the 
neighbourhood. At that hour, St Antoine was all asleep ; but a lamp 
burned hard by before a great wooden crucifix—set up to commemorate the 
massacre of St Bartholomew—at the entrance of a narrow alloy leading to 
the gate of the cemetery. By its light, Armand saw a black figure rise 
from the ground nearly" at his feet, and stepped instinctively behind the great 
cross. The figure stood for a moment in the lamp-light. It was a black 
nun, with veil and hood ; but there was something in the motion which he 
knew, and as it turned io look up the dark alley, the veil tell aside, and 
Armand saw tlie face of liis sister-in-law. Overwhelmed with astonish¬ 
ment, he stood in silence till she parsed, and then followed, resolved not to 
lose sight of her ; but never had the courtly sieur so rapid a walk. "Whe¬ 
ther with the knowledge that she was pursued or not, her steps grew quick¬ 
er every moment; and after following her track through a labyrinth of 
lanes and alleys utterly unknown to him. she at length disappeared round 
the corner of the Rue do Marais. Here he lost all trace ; and weary w m k 
it was finding his way home through those low neglected quarters; but he 
reached the Hotel dc Bonneville as day was breaking. The sleepy porter 
started when he inquired if madame bail yet arrived. Did not monseigncur 
know that madame had been indisposed that evening, and declined going 
to the ball ? 

Armand was discreet enough to admit the mistake ; but his faith in the 
testimony of his own eyes remained unshaken, and he could not sleep for 
wondering what his sister-in-law could find to do at such a place and hour. 
It was not a likely scene for an intrigue; but she might be a lady of pecu¬ 
liar taste - ; and all he had observed between her and old Lespeigne rose in 
Arinaml's memory". Was the poi ter in her secret ? Jaques w as an elderly, 
discreet man. lie would take him into confidence, and trace out the aflair 
without informing his brother, as it might endanger family peace, and give 
rise to scenes which the well-bred bachelor could not relish. 

At their late breakfast, madame appeared as usual in an elegant morn¬ 
ing-dress, declaring herself quite recovered, and all solicitude for intelli¬ 
gence of the ball. Armand gave her a full account, suppressing only liis 
ow n walk through the faubourg, and no hint or glance betrayed their mu¬ 
tual concealment. Armand made the porter a present that very day, in 
preparation for mndame’s next illness ; but she accompanied her husband 
to every succeeding assembly, and he had business of his own on hands, 
for the dowager’s daughter had to be looked after. 

Tlie license of tlie carnival week alvv ays brought queer faces and cos¬ 
tumes fi om hidden corneis ot Paris, among the gay promenadeis in gar¬ 
den and boulevard. They seemed to Armand more than usually numer¬ 
ous that year ; and he could not help noticing, that sonic of the low est and 
: strangest-looking creatures cast looks of recognition on Madame de Bon¬ 
neville ns she passsed in tlie splendour of plumes and diamonds. Wild 
j rumours concerning the Cemetery of' the Innocents, too, were growing 
more rife among the populace. Lights had been porceiv ed in a deserted 
| house of the faubourg, and figures, believed to be not of this world, seen 
I coming from its gate. 

Armand had been doing his devoirs on the last night of the carnival at a 
masquerade, in which bis sister-in-law created quite a sensation by hersu* 

| perb acting in three different characters; and goiug ont next noon on a per¬ 
mitted visit to the dowager, he perceived that something extraordinary had 
discomposed Jaques. Mindful of his plan. Armand paused, and hoped hi* 

| wife was well? •• Thank monseigncur, she was.” And himselfJaques 
hesitated; be was quite w-ell. but there was a trouble in his mind. Would 
monseigneur speak w itb him a moment 1 

Annand assented. Jaques led the way to liis own dormitory close by 
the gate, and having carefully closed the door, said : Monseigncur, my 
wife and I have kept the Hotel de Bonneville these thirty yeans: thank 
God for the good-fortune that has come into it! but we can't keep silence 
on a matter which concerns the family. Yon know, we had but one 
daughter; we called her Marie for the Virgin; and may be the Virgin 
took her out of this bad w orkl, for her mother found her dead and cold in 
her ow n bed on tiie morning of A*li-Wednesnay, w lien she was to have taken 
her first communion. All our people had lived in the Faubourg St An¬ 
toine. and been buried in the Cemetery of the Innocents. Wc laid Marie 
there too ; and to comfort our poor hearts, made a vow that we would go 
together every night in the carnival week to pray an hour at our child's 
grave : we didn’t mind the stories that are going about the place—neither 
my wife nor I was afraid when Marie was there. Don’t laugh at me. mon- 
seigneur, for, God knows, I speak the truth. Three times last week we 
both saw a woman in black clothes, once in the street, once in the alley, 
and last night looking in at the gate. I saw her face as plain as I see yours 
now ; monseigncur. a* I am a Christian, it was Madame de Bonneville!” 

This revelation put the last fine edge on Armand’s curiosity ; besides, 
when servant* began to olwerve, it was time to take active measures. The 
old porter could be depended on; and by talking with him on the subject, 
Armand learned a fact regarding the great old house which, if he ever heard 
before, had escaped his memory—namely, that a small staircase, hidden by 
the drapery of madamc’s chamber, led to ail oratory or private chapel long 
disused, and looking out on u narrow crooked lane, from which, by by¬ 
streets and alleys, one might reach the Marais. This accounted for ma- 
dume’s secret egre*s ; but what business had she in the neighbouibood of 
the Innocents ? Jaques’s head was full of tales heard from liis grand¬ 
mother of sorcerers who required the hearts of such as died in mortal sin, 
and corpses nine nights buried ; yet. for the honour of the family, he volun¬ 
teered to watch in the cemetery every night duriugLent, saying there was 
an angel in heaven who would take care of him. Armaud caught at the 
proposal, for. though educated above vulgar superstition, there was some¬ 
thing so darkly mysterious about the matter, that he did not care attempt¬ 
ing it alone, and thought it wiser to inform his brother also. The dowager 
and her daughter considered him singularly absent and uninteresting in 
his visit; but on Armand’s return he found madame gone to mass, and 


Eugene alone in the library. The opportunity w r ns not to be neglected; 
and with proper circumspection, he told him all he had heard and seen of 
his wife. To his surprise, Eugene was prepared for the revelation. He 
had missed madame at extraordinary hours, and once believed he saw her 
pass him in the streets at midnight in company with a low, wicked-looking 
foreigner, but could never think of mentioning it till then. In the restored 
confidence of tormer days, the prudent brothers devised a scheme of dis¬ 
covery. 

By their direction, the old porter that evening requested leave to vibit 
his only brother in the north, who was said to be.seriously ill. The leave 
was granted; Jaques assumed his travelling train, took leave of his wife 
and lellow-servnnts. but walked straight to a poor inn near the ill-reputed 
street of St Antoine, where he put on a workman’s blouse, a red wig, and 
a patch over his right eye ; handed the landlord a louis in advance, and 
6aid he would remain as long as things pleased him. Next day, the bro¬ 
thers went to hear the bishop’s Lent sermon; and on their return, pretend¬ 
ing to be seized with one of those sudden fits of devotion incidental to the 
Parisian beau monde. declared their intention of joining tor that Lent the 
order of Repentant Sinner*, lately introduced from Italy, and then in con¬ 
siderable vogue among the wealthy devout. This older admitted tem¬ 
porary members; and its distinguishing duties consisted of wandering 
about in dirty, ragged clothes, never sleeping the second night in one 
place, and living in all respects like the meanest of the people. Madame, 
who pretended to devotion herself, warmly encouraged their pious intent; 
and, properly provided with rags and stares, they set out on the following 
Saturday, to the great edification of their neighbours, for Versailles, the 
chosen scene 1 of their penitence, ns it hud been of their thoughtless youth. 
Once in Versailles, each pmehnsed tlie 1 <hes* of a voiknuui, and thus (quip¬ 
ped, they returned to Paris the same night—Ai mand joining the porter at 
liis inn. while Eugene repaired to the nanow lane behind his own mansion, 
where he took lodging with a widow who had one room to let, and was 
seldom sober. This woman had a son, her only support, though he follow¬ 
ed no legitimate trade, and was from birth a dwartidi creature, with two 
equal humps behind and before. But nature had also endowed Jules with 
a keen sight, extraoidinary agility, and a power of avoiding observation 
which made him a valuable assistant to the secret police; and it was 
known that they kept him in almost constant employment. 

The best informed on such matters at that time understood, that this 
dreaded force was particulaily active on some scent known only to itself. 
Eugene had heard nothing of it, but lie took Jules into partnership in 
w atching the chapel w indow. promising him twenty louis if lie could fol¬ 
low and guide him to the destination of whoev er came out. The window 
was high and narrow, and opposite was an angle formed by a projecting 
house, where, after dark, Eugene and his companion took their station, 
each provided witli a dark-lantern, while, accenting to agreement, Armand 
and old Jaques posted themselves behind the cro*s in the alley leading to 
the gate of the Innocent*. All tlie first night they saw nothing ; but Jules 
iound out that madame had been at midnight mass in the Capuchin 
convent. On the second, she had a serious soiree, to which the company 
brought their io-aries, and supped on a salad ; but as the clock of St. Ger¬ 
main chimed twelve, Jules peiceived a black figure slide noiselessly down 
from tlie chapel window, ami speed up the lane : he followed as quietly ; 
and Eugene billowed him, imitating all his motions. It was a wonder to 
the sieurs, in al'ter-davs, what turns and windings they made through the 
ob«cure lanes and alleys of old Paris; but the figure never slackened ita 
speed, and neither did the pursuers, till they almost reached the gate of 
the Innocents. Here Eugene perceived his companion cower in a corner, 
and he followed hi* example, as their chase paused and looked round, lie 
did not see the lace, but could leave sworn it was madame. Satisfied that all 
was sale, she stooped ovei the massive grate of an old cellar w Inch they had 
not seen till then, and thrust her lingers through thebais. Eugene heard 
a bell ring, then a \ oiee, which she answered with sonic w ords in a strange 
language, and the grate slow ly opened inwards. There was a sound of 
whispers tar below, and a red light, which shewed a stone stall case, and 
the wiekeil-Iooking foreigner near its top. The new-comer’s foot was on 
the first -top, when Ainiand, rushing from liis hiding-place, seized her by 
the black robe. Eugene and old Jaques were close behind him, but they 
caught a gleam of steel in the woman's hand, and. with the sound ol a 
stunning blow, Armand fell back upon them, as the grate banged after her; 
while Jules, stepping out, flung a box of portable fireworks high into the 
air, and the next moment they were surrounded by a company of tnous- 
qttetatres. Provided with flambeaux, pickaxes, and ciows, they loiccd 
open the grate, and descended, calling on tlio«c within to surrender in the 
king’s name. No one replied; and when fairly below, they found it was 
not a cellar, but a burial-vault—the house above occupying the site of 
an ancient abbey. There wcie some score of stone-coftiiis there ; aud in 
tlie further extremity, a complete furnace, on which a crucible of base me¬ 
tal in a state of fusion still remained ; while a coiner's apparatus stood on 
the lio‘ 'of one granite coffin, and a forger’s tools w ere left on another. 
Clore by the furnace, another grate opened on a low-arched passage, lead¬ 
ing far under houses and cellars to a long ruined mansion on the othei side 
of the faubourg. No individual, coin, or note could be discoi ered ; but 
after that, there was great anil public search made for what was called the 
Coining Company, whom the secret police had traced through every city 
in Europe, especially Venice, by the number of counterfeit notes and coins 
tl.ev put in circulation, which were said to have been so well executed, 
that they (leeched the most experienced bankers. Some of its members 
were long afterwards taken in the towns of Hungary, but Catherine dc 
Chatelaine was never more heuid of. At mand bore the maik of the lady’s 
hand in a deep scar on the brow till liis dying day ; the surgeon said it 
must have been inflicted by a Turkish yataghan, and he believed it the 
chief obstacle to his final conquest of the dowager’s daughter. The Hotel 
de Bonneville lost all its gaiety, and, though a more splendid residence 
than it hail once been, relapsed into the keeping of old Jaques and his 
wife. Tlie brothers continued to live there, but in a sober fashion, and paid 
more attention for the rest of their lives to mass and sermons. Aimand’a 
hope of inheritance failed with that oi Eugene’s marriage ; for when the 
inquiry waxed warm in Venice, the prh ate secretary oTliis Sublime High¬ 
ness obtained leave to enter a Franciscan convent; and 'he only light ever 
thrown on that strange confederacy, was conveyed in the grand vizier’s 
answer to an ambassador's question regarding the convent of St Eustachia ; 
‘•It was destioyed. because the Christians learned to make bad sequins 
there.-’’ 
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TWICE WOOED i 

— OB,— 

FRED LYNDE’S FLIRTATION. 

BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

She was a pretty girl; I might havofiaid beau¬ 
tiful, anil not gone nstray from tho truth. Her 
oyca wero of a deep, dark blue, fringed with long 
brown lashes; her complexion was u blending of 
the rose and tho lily; her features wero fault¬ 
lessly regular, and well defined, whilo her abun¬ 
dant brown Irnir—black in tho shadow, goldon in 
tho sunshine, but a dark beautiful brown seen in 
a medium light—was parted smoothly from a 
low, girlish forehead, and half drooping upon 
tho swan-tiko neck, looped back and fastened in 
rich braids around her well-shaped head. 

Gertie Eldridgo was beautiful, her mirror told 
hor so, ns well ns tho weak, foolish woman who 
loved tho bright, fair girl better than hor life, and 


who lavished upon her prniscs and compliments 
that wero enough to turn tho poor child’s brain. 
Mrs. Eldridgo worshipped her daughter, and her 
ill-timed, ill-dircctcd flattery proved her to bo 
entirely unfit to guido tho young and sensitive 
spirit looking to her for direction. 

Mrs. Eldridgo was a widow, supporting herself 
and daughter with her nccdlo. They lived in a 
little brown house in tho outskirts of a pleasant 
country village, Glcnvnte—brown and low to bo 
Buro, as seen from tho street, but within, neat 
and cosy, and furnished with a simple elegance. 
There wero throe rooms in tho cottage, a kitchen, 
parlor nud bedroom; but all three wero clean and 
cheerful, and, although tho little front room 
boasted but a home-made rag carptr, ton-cent 
muslin curtains, and tho lounge was covered with 
tho cheapest chintz, still thcro was no lack of 
visitors to nlakc it resound with merry laughter, 
for Gertie was the attraction. 

Now although she had attained tho respcctahlo 
age of seventeen, and wns tho prettiest of all tho 
Glenvalc lasses, strange to say, Gortio Eldridgo 
had never had a real lover. There wns a pretty, 
scornful way about her that I do believe made 
tho young men afraid of her ; for, although they 
admired nt a distance, they blushed and stam¬ 
mered like bashful girls when they tried to ad¬ 
dress her upon the most trivial subjects, and 
when one or two, moro daring than the rest, 
offered themselves, at ditferent times, of courso, 
to escort her to somopnrtyor picnic, they imme¬ 
diately received a “No, I thank you," for their 
pnins. Somo called her coquctish, but we are 
sure, whatover her faults wero, this was not ono 
that could bo rightly laid to her charge. 

Tho Academy of Glenvnle was an institution 
noted for miles around for tho excellence of its 
discipline, tho capability of its teachers, and tho 
rapid advancement of its pupils. This bcIiooI 
Gortio was attending at tho timo of which we 
write, endeavoring to fit herself for tho capacity 
of a teacher, and she hoped in n short time to re- 
liovo her.mother of a burden that had been 
weighing heavily upon hor hnnds, and to ho able, 
not only to mnintain horself, hut to render it un¬ 
necessary for her mother to work constantly nt 
her needle, fm employment that was evidently 
destroying her health. 

.This was the 6tnto of affairs when Fred Lyndo 
entered the Glenvalc Academy as a pupil. IIo 
was a hnmlsomo young man, with strange, fas¬ 
cinating eyes, tho color of which it would bo 
impossible to determine; a fino figure, and man¬ 
ners bespeaking the thorough-bred geutlerunn. 

It wns Boon rumored tlmt this new corner was 
wealthy, heir .to a largo cstntc that would eomo 
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into his possession upon his twenty-first birthday, 
as he Imd not quite attained his majority. IIo 
was from n neighboring Stnto; more than this was 
not known ot him. Ho was a thorough student, 
so the teachers snid, nnd altogether lie was de¬ 
clared quite an addition to this flourishing and 
popular school. Among the young men lie was 
considered a first-rate fellow, the girls thought 
him a charming young gentle man, but old hulics 
and old gentle men shook their hcndB and mut¬ 
tered “ too wild, too wild." 

Now, to inako a long story short, whon Fred 
Lynde’s eyes first rested upon the beautiful face 
of Gertrudo Hldridgo, lie made up his mind she 
would ho a charming lassie to flirt with for a sen- 
son; and the assuranco ho received from his 
classmates that he would wnsto his timo while 
thus engaged, only strengthened him in liis 
determination. 

“ ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,' ” ho 
laughed; " if that pretty ring my lady wears 
upon her finger isn’t upon mine in less than two 
months, expel mo from Glcnvalo Academy, 
hmrk that 1 And miml ye, the first one who tells 
Miss Scorn of what I have said, shall receive liis 
reward^ remember that, hoys !" And those be¬ 
wildering dyes fairly shot glances of fire. 

Of course the said hoys did not care after this 
to inform tho young lady of the young gentle¬ 
man's boast, nnd waited for future developments 
impatiently. 

They came soon enough, too soon. The sec¬ 
ond week nfter young Lyndc's entrance into 
school found him at the Widow Eldridgc’B cot¬ 
tage. lie wished n littlo sowing dono, some 
handkerchiefs hemmed, ho lmd heard sho was a 
beautiful seamstress, uiiA thcreforo lie had 
troubled her. 

Mrs. Edridge’s vanity was aroused; sho 
assume! Mr. Lynda his handkerchiefs should bo 
hemmed in tho neatest manner, that her daughter 
Gertrude was a much prettier seamstress than 
herself, and that sho should hem them nnd mnrk 
them for him nlso if ho desired. 

Mr. Lyndo observed thnt nothing would givo 
him grentcr pleasure, that he had lost a great 
many handkerchiefs in his short lifctiino, because 
they wero not marked, and then asked if tho 
charming nnd talented Miss Eldridgo who at¬ 
tended the Glcnvalo Acndcmy was her daughter ? 
The vain mother answered in the aftirmativo. 

“ I should ho delighted to mnko her acquaint¬ 
ance, my dear madam," said young Lyndo, in 
his most condescending manner; “ tho rules of 
tho academy arc so strict I have not been fortu¬ 
nate enough to secure even nn introduction." 

“ Then 1 beg you will stay and take tea with 


us, Mr, Lyndo,” replied Mrs. Eldridgo, with a 
low nnd deferential bow, nnd a smirk of self- 
complacency upon her faded hut no doubt once 
pretty faco. 

Mr. Lyndo regretted ho could not accept the 
invitntion as ho was engaged very busily at thnt 
hour with liis studios ; but if Mrs. Eldridgo would 
permit him, ho would call around in the eve¬ 
ning ; there would lie a lecture nt the academy, 
and perhaps Miss Eldridgo would like to ho pres¬ 
ent, ns it was upon tho very interesting nnd 
profitable subject of metaphysics. Did Mrs. 
Eldridgo think her daughter would like to 
go? 

Mrs. Eldridgo wns very sure sho would, and 
Mr. Lyndo took his leave, taking good enro to 
display to view a costly jewelled watch, a mas¬ 
sive gold ehnin, and nn ornamental seal, which 
impresed Airs. Eldridgo so much with tho young 
innn’s importance thnt she mnde up her mind ho 
would bo the most eligible match in the world for 
her daughter, and when Gertie returned from 
school, informed her of tho good fortuuo that no 
doubt awaited her. 

Now any ono nt all acquainted with human 
nature will understand Airs. Eldridgo took en¬ 
tirely tho wrong way to impress hor daughter 
with an idea of this "good fortune.” Girls are 
contrary, of course they are, and if the miinieuvcr- 
ing mama lmd only informed her pretty daughter 
sho should not associate with Mr. Fred Lyndo, 
ten chances to ono sho would have eloped with 
him in a month; as it >vas immediately after tea, 
Gertie tied on her pretty suu bonnet, nnd rnn 
over to spend the evening with her dearest friend, 
Lucy Dwight, leaving Mr. Lyndo to ho enter¬ 
tained by her mother, who lmd taken so great a 
fancy to him. 

Now Lucy Dwight had a brother, Harry, a 
fine fellow, by tho way, nnd ho loved pretty 
Gertie Eldridgo with nil his licnrt; hut, nlaR, 
Hnrry wns neither handsomo, learned nor 
wealthy, awkward as ho wns good hearted, and 
ns shy ami-bashful ns Gertie was scornful nnd 
distant. Sho never imagined the great over¬ 
grown, ungainly lad loved her, nnd so treated 
him ns sho would any other shy nnd awkward 
follow, thnt is to say, sho didn’t treat him at all; 
and this particular evening, as sluf ran up tho 
littlo grassy, rose-bordered path, nnd mot Harry 
upon tho steps, sho failed to notice him in tho 
least, pushed pnst him, opened tho door, nnd rnn 
lightly up stairs to her friend Lucy's room. 

Now we might describe Lucy, nnd nfter saying 
that sho wns oxnctly tho opposito of Gcrtio, say 
also that she was possessed of as warm and gon- 
orous ahoart os ovor throbbed in a human breast; 
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but our Btory is not of Lucy this time, Although 
hcr’s was no tame, common place life, "and 
thereon hangs a talc.” 

Gertie found Lucy busy arranging a bouquet 
of flowers upon her toilet tnhlo, and ere she was 
aware of an intruder, a pair of white arms were 
around her neck and a pair of rosy lips wero 
pressed upon her cheek. Lucy gave a little start 
of surpriso, but regained her composure wlten 
sho saw it was only Gertio, and then tire two sat 
down, school-girl fashion, to chat, and Harry 
Dwight, liia heart thumping loudly against his 
home-made jacket, looked up to the window 
from whcnco ho could hear her voice, listened (or 
a moment, and then walked away to the orchard 
to find tho largest nnd reddest ripples to send to 
her mother ; for ho wouldn’t give them to Gertie 
for tho world, nnd ho knew if ho sent them to 
Mrs. Eldridgo, Gertio woqJd bo very likely to ap¬ 
propriate as many to her own use as she desired. 

So tho npples were gathered, nnd placed in a 
little basket on tho steps where Gertie would find 
themj then upon second thoughts, ho concluded 
ho would run down to Mrs. Jihl ridge’s with them 
himself, and have a little chat with her to while 
away the time. But sad to relate, ns Harry ap¬ 
proached tliocottngc lie espied the accomplished 
Mr. Lyndo sitting by the window in the liltlo 
parlor, so he pas=ed, nnd turning a corner, re¬ 
turned home ngain. 

Then ho left tho basket of apples upon tho 
steps where he first intended, and hearing the 
academy bell ring, decided he would go to the 
lecture, just to pnss away tho time, which ho did, 
and yet lie never thought of inviting pretty Gertie 
Eldridgo to accompany him. As lie was re¬ 
turning homo thnt evening in the darkness, ho 
heard Fred Lymlo’s voice behind him. 

“ Never mind, never mind, boys, not foiled 
yet 1 But Gertio Eldridgo shall pay dearly for 
this 1” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested another voice. 

"No ‘perhaps’ about it,” returned Lyndo, “if 
I don’t walk to school with Miss Scorn to¬ 
morrow morning, call mo n fool for my pnins, 
that’s all.” 

And Fred Lyndo did ns ho had boasted ho 
would do, for apparently very accident ally lie 
fell into her company the next morning, intro¬ 
duced himself, spoke of the beauty of tho weather, 
the loveliness of the scenery, nnd parted with her 
in tho hall. 

Ail this looked very presuming, very audacious 
to Gertio Eldridgo, hut then what could site do 1 
Stop in tho street to rid herself of his company ? 
He possibly would stop too. Walk faster? Sho 
tried thnt, hut Mr. Lyndo was her equal there. 


She answered his questions haughtily, and in 
monosyllables, nnd turned hor pretty head scorn¬ 
fully, but Fred Lyndo would not tnko tho hint 
that his presenco wns disngrccnble, he did not 
care to. And this wns Fred Lyado’s first victory 
over Gertie Ehlridgo, tho prettiest girl in Glen- 
vale Academy. 

The old saying is, " we first endure, then pity, 
then embrace.” At first Gertrndo merely tol¬ 
erated Fred Lyndo's society, next she thought it 
renliy pleasant, and finally fully agreed with her 
mother thnt Mr. Lyndo wns charming company. 
We do not mean that Gertio wns guilty of say¬ 
ing this, even to her denrest friend, Lucy, but wo 
do maintain sho admitted it to her own proud 
and sensitive heart. And this wns Fred Lyndc’s 
second triumph. 

Two months hnil nearly elapsed since the 
young man’s rash assertion in regard to gaining 
possession of Gertrude’s ring; but he accom¬ 
plished it in due time in this wise, 

He nsked her for it to look at one day, and ac¬ 
cidentally (?) broke it. Of course ho wns pro¬ 
fuse in his npologies, begged her to wear one of 
his until he had hers mended, which ho would 
have done shortly; took a pretty, jewelled ring 
from his own finger, nnd placed it upon lier’s so 
gnllnnily she could not refuse. 

Two days afterwards the students of tho 
Glcnvalo Academy beheld upon the young man’s 
finger the fair Gertie’s ring. And thus it was 
Fred Lynde gained Ids third victory. 

Poor Gertrude Ehlridgo, if sho had only known 
the net that this young nnd unprincipled man 
was weaving about her, she might have broken 
the meshes cro they had grown too strong for her 
feeble strength. She judged others by herself; 
because her own heart was puro and innocent, sho 
imagined all others to ho .so likewiso. Fred 
Lynde flattered Iter vanity by his preference, by 
his skilful flattery, by his carefully worded com¬ 
pliments. Sho had not the benefit of a prudent 
mother’s counsel hut believed all tho young man 
told her. Her lovo became infatuation, sho was 
blind to everything except the fact, os sho be¬ 
lieved, that she loved, and that sho was beloved. 
And this wns Fred Lyntlo’s fourth victory. 

Gradually an estrangement grew up between 
Gertie Eldridgo and Lucy D wight. How it began 
it would be hard to determine; perhaps it was 
when Lucy said thnt she did not think Fred 
Lynde unexceptionable; her strong, penetrating 
mind find read well tho young man’s character, 
and from tho first Bho believed lie wns but trifling 
with Gertie’s affection; we say perhaps it was 
then the estrangement commenced. 

Be thnt ns it may, but a few weeks elapsed 
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before fieri io’s visits to Lucy became very rare, 
and when together tho young girls appeared con¬ 
strained und embarrassed in each other's society. 
About this time Lucy left tho village on n visit 
to a distant relntivc, and Gertrude’s calls at tho 
Dwight mansion were discontinued entirely. 

Tho reason wo mom ion this is because wo do 
believe, had the friendship existing once between 
these young girls remained unbroken, the sail cir¬ 
cumstances about to follow had never taken 
place. 

"I'll tell you ivhnt it is, boys,” said Fred 
Lyude to his elaisiiiatcs, one day, " she’s a ver¬ 
dant little puss. I think of calling her 1 my ever¬ 
green,’ for she will bo ono, I’m very suro 1 Hn, 
lial 1m, ha!” And tho young man laughed 
lightly. 

“You’re a magician, Lyude,” laughed ono. 
“Now that same Gertrude Hldridgo would bavo 
mittcucd you us quick as any of us three months 
ago, and now—" 

“ She thinks more of mo than her lifo ! Ha, 
tin, hoys, nothing liko understanding tho busi¬ 
ness ! Now 1’vo inado flirting a study, ns much 
Us I ever did tho sciences. I shall keep Miss 
Gertio at my feet as long as I please, ami 
then—” 

“ What V’ 

" Go home and marry tho beautiful and wcnlthy 
Miss— Ahem, I don’t care to mention her nnmo 
just now and hero." 

“ Ami Gertie Hldridgo V 

" llu, hn, don’t mention her; what do von sup¬ 
pose I cave for the futuro of a cast-off sweet¬ 
heart ?” 

“ You shall not mention Gertrude Hldridgo in 
that manner,” said a slow, deliberate voice, and 
Harry Dwight Inid his powerful hand upon Fred 
Lymle’s shoulder. "If Miss Hldridgo knew the 
manner you nhuso her confidence, I am very suro 
alio would treat you with tho scorn nnd contempt 
you deserve.” 

' " l’erhnps you will bo kind enough to tako up 
tho gauntlet in dcfenco of a girl who despises you 
es she does tho worm beneath her feet 1 Ha, 
ha!” And Fred Lyndo twisted himself from 
Harry Dwight’s grasp, and laughed snceringly. 

Tho hot blood rushed to tho young man’s 
honest faeo, nnd hi; brown eyes Hashed. 

“ If sho despised ino in a tenfold manner, I 
should take up tho gauntlet in her defence,” ho 
snid. “ Sho is fatherless, and hrothcrless, nnd I 
liavo not forgotten that I linvo a mother, mid a 
sister, Fred Lyndo, whoso good nnmo I valuo 
more than my life. For their sakes I will not 
hear a defenceless woman spoken evil or lightly 
of, nnd tho innu who speaks of a young and in¬ 


nocent girl, whose only fault is that site has too 
much faith in a lover’s truth, as you have done 
of Gertrude Hldridgo, is a coward nnd a 
villain I” 

" Do you menn to apply theso epithets to mo 
inquired Fred Lyndo, pate with rage. 

" As you pleaso to understand mo; hut speak 
lightly of Gertrude Hldridgo in my prescnco 
again at your peril I” 

It would havo been hard to recognize in the 
resolute, fearless youth, whoso eyes seemed to 
hlazo with indignation, nnd whoso lips curved 
proudly with feeling, the lmshfitl youth who 
blushed at tho sound of Gertio Ehlridgo’s voice, 
and whose heart went pit-a-pat at hearing the 
sound of her footsteps ns .silo passed by his fath¬ 
er's on her way to school. 

Fred Lynde’s companions wero astonished, 
and fearing a serious quarrel would ensue, and 
knowing their favorito Fred wnsno match for tho 
strong and vigorous young farmer, they inter¬ 
posed, ami taking him by the arms, almost 
dragged him awny. 

As for Harry Dwight, after tho young man 
had left him alone, ho stood as if rivetted to the 
spot, his eyes resting upon the ground, in's arms 
folded tightly across liis bosom, his high, full 
forehead now flushing, and then paling, stood 
there, while, liko tho ocean waves in n tempest, 
tumultuous thoughts surged wildly through his 
brain, mid his heart heaved mul throbbed pain¬ 
fully, as if it longed to burst from its confine¬ 
ment. Harry Dwight was not easily excited, 
hut when onco aroused his strong nature felt it 
to tho utmost; a variety of emotions contended 
in his bosom for mastery now—love, jealousy, 
lmto, anger—yes, we will sny—pity. 

l’ity for tho poor dovo being drawn into tho 
destroyer’s net. Harry Dwight crushed hack 
with a mighty effort all other pnssiotis, nnd pity 
gained tho mastery. 

“ There is hut ono way,” he murmured to him¬ 
self, "but ono way to savo her; some ono must 
go to her mid tell hot of her danger. But who 1 
Yes, who 1” 

For a long timo ho pondered, hut could nrrivo 
at no satisfactory conclusion. 

" She is becoming the talk of tho town, even 
now many nvoiil her as evil; soon her character 
will he entirely lost in tho eyes of tho pure nnd 
good; hut what shall bo done! Who will go to 
her and tell her—tell her all ?" 

Harry Dwight sought his mother, and after 
informing her of the state of affairs, besought 
her to go to Mrs. Hldridgo, and tell her of tho 
danger her daughter was in ; but Mrs. Dwight 
was one of those rarely-found individuals who 
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strictly mind their own affairs, and declined to 
have anything to do in tlio matter. She thought 
herself, uhlt; to attend to her own children, sho 
-«njd, and no douht Mrs. Eidridge had a like 
confidence in herself. No, if Gertrude’s mother 
conhl not sco Iter daughter’s danger without hay¬ 
ing it pointed out to her, all the people in the 
village could not make her sco it. Mrs. Dwigh 
was a kind-hearted woman, and really pitied 
Gertie; Imt ns for stepping out of her own 
sphere, and meddling with tho n(Fairs of others, 
sho would not do it. 

Harry Dwight left his mother’s room with a 
look of determination upon his countenance, nnd 
n resolute expression in his fine brown eyes. 
Mechanically ho attended to "doing np the 
chores,’’ and then going up to his small room, 
he made ltis toilet in a neat mid simple manner, 
and then went down stairs, down tho narrow, 
rosc-hordcred path, strewn over with tho yellow 
autumn leaves, out of the little wicker gate that 
ho closed thoughtfully behind him, mill then 
down tho road leading to tho Widow Eldridge’s 
cottage. 

lie paused n moment as ho reached tho little 
brown house, half irresolute as to the course he 
should pursue, weighing nil over in his mind, 
and again pity and love gained the mastery. 

The stars were beginning to come out in the 
September sky, as Harry Dwight opened the goto 
in front of tho little cottage, and walked resolute¬ 
ly up to tho door; it was open, so lie walked in 
and eat down on tho chint/.-coveycd lounge to 
ownit tho coming of Mrs. Eidridge or her 

daughter. 

The latter came in at length with n lamp, 
which she slinded from tho evening air with her 
hand. Harry saw Fred Lyndo’s ring glittering 
upon her linger in tho light. It unnerved him, 
for n moment, and only for a moment he regret¬ 
ted that lie had come. 

Gertrude set tho lamp upon the table, ami 
then began to roll up some sewing which lay 
scattered around. Harry arose nnd approached ; 
his steps startled her, she turned, expecting it 
was Fred, who visited her nearly every evening, 
turned with a emile that darkened into a frown ns 
site observed her mistake. 

"You, here, Harry Dwight?” 

" Yes.” 

For an instant she stood irresolute, without 
speaking, then she said, inquiringly: 

" Motiier will ho in, shortly.” 

"Rut I don’t want to sec her; hut you, 
Gertrude.” 

“ Me ?” questioned tho girl, scornfully, " nnd 
what, pray, do you wish with mo ?" 


" I want to (oik to yon a few minutes, mny 
I?” 

Sho did not sny ‘no,’ so lie proceeded. "I 
have come to talk to you about Fred Ryndo.” 

“And what of him ’’’'asked Gertrude, haughtily. 

"You will pardon mo for what I say, I hope 
you will, Miss Eidridge, but 1 am sadly afraid—” 
Tho youth paused. 

“ Of what, Harry Dwight ?” 

“ Thnt Fred Dyndc, handsome, pleasing ns he 
iB, is trilling with you.” 

" Tlinnk you for minding my business, Harry 
Dwight!" cried the girl, contempt and scorn 
depicted upon her countenance. “Is that all, 
and if so, may 1 ask you tho facts upon which you 
found your suppositions ?” 

“ Certn^llly, ,, lie replied, “ I ba%'e no hesitation 
in telling you ; first, I am quite sure he is en¬ 
gaged to bo married to a young lady in his native 
.State ; secondly he makes your name a by-word 
in company, and has even gone so far as to boast 
of tho power he lias over you.” 

For a moment the young man paused, nnd 
waited to see what Gertrude would say, hut over¬ 
come with a variety ot emotions, the poor girl 
remained silent. 

At length sho said, looking up into Harry 
Dwight’s face, her own crimson with wounded 
feeling nnd mortification. 

"Are you sure, sure of what you are telling 
me, Harry Dwight ?” 

" If I had not been veVy sure, I should not 
have troubled you with this information,” he 
said. 

For a moment sho stood still, her hands pressed 
tightly over her face ; when she removed them 
her cheeks mid brow were white with very rage. 

" I do not believe you, Harry Dwight 1” she 
said. “ This is a base plan to injure Fred 
Lyndc in my estimation. I thank you for noth¬ 
ing, Mr. Dwight. Go I I hntc you !” 

The hot blood mounted to tbc high brow of 
the young man, then receded ntul left it nimble 
pale, 

“If you hated me ten times ns much ns yon 
do,” he said, " I should ngnin pray of you as you 
value your good name, to beware of Fred Lymlo; 
he does not love you ; he is a base traitor to you 
—lie is only seeking your destruction 1” 

It was a beautiful faith Gertie Eidridge had in 
the man sho loved. Benuliful, wo say, and yet, 
alas, misplaced. Had Fred Lyude been worthy 
such devoted, such absorbing, such faithful love, 
it had been well; hut ho was not. And that 
faith in his truth, his constancy, caused Gertrude 
Eidridge to nnswer: 

“ I do not believe you, Harry Dwight [ For 
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some cause you Iinto him, and misrepresent him 
lo mo. Go, I will not listen to you, for you 
speak falsely 1" 

" Gcrirudo Jihlridgc,". again said the young 
mini, with a strange, wavering tenderness in Ins 
lone, “ next week I leave Glen vale, perhaps for¬ 
ever. I luivo no reason to wish to misrepresent 
Fred Lynda to you, and I have not. You will 
know at some futuro timo that I havo spoken 
truthfully, and at the sacrifice of rny own feel¬ 
ings. I say yon will remember this nil at somo 
fuluro day, and perhaps thon, oven if too late, 
yon wilt in your heart thank Harry Dwight that 
he tried his utmost to save you.” 

Gertrude gave her pretty head a toss and said, 
scornfully; 

II You arc quite sentimental, Mr. Dwight; 
allow me to hid you a good evening.” 

“Ho it so," said the young man, bitterly ; " wo 
may never meet again, Gertie Khlridgo; hut 
sometimes think kindly of the unprepossessing lad 
who would have given his life willingly to stwo 
you from ruin. Good-by! Heaven protect you, 
Gertrude!” 

A moment moro and tbe young girl was alone. 
The little brown gate slammed ns Harry Dwight 
closed it behind him, then she listened to his 
fuotsteps until the sound died away in the dis¬ 
tance, then she threw herself upon the little chintz 
covered lounge, buried her fuco in hor bands, 
and cried bitterly. 

How long she lay thcro sobbing she could not 
tell, but the sound of ndvnncing footsteps nlong 
the road, nnd thon the click of the gate, warned 
her tlmt n visitor was approaching. It was Fred 
Lynde, handsome, smiling, bewitching as ever. 

“In tears, my darling I” ho said, tenderly. 
'‘Interns! And who, pray, could bo heartless 
enough to provoke them V 

Then Gertrude Khlridgo, weak and trusting 
girl as she was, laid her tearful fuco upon his 
shoulder, mul told him all, 

“ Tho villain !” hissed tlio young man. # 

II I knew it was all false, dear Fred,” said Ger¬ 
trude, raising her beautiful eyes to his fuco; 
" only tell me, assure mo onco tlmt thcro is noth¬ 
ing' to found such stories upon.” 

“ I)oyou doubt me, then ?” asked Fred Lynde, 
his brow darkening. 

" No/ 0, no, not doubt you, Fred, but then— 
hut then—” 

“ Wlmt, my daisy V 

“ I—1—” 

Vou did not know hut wlmt I really deserved 
ail tlmt you heard ill of tno? Forget it all, dear 
Gcrtrudc—iny own Gertie—bchovo mo to bo true 
until you-know inc to bo false." 


“I will,” said tho trusting, deceived girl, “I 
will always trust you until thon, Fred Lyndo." 
And Gertrude Kldridgc fulfilled her promise. 

Tho next week Hurry Dwight left Glenvnlo 
for a distant State. Leaving him to Dame For¬ 
tune’s Irowns and smiles, lot us follow Gertio 
Khlridgo oven down into tho dark valley of ad¬ 
versity and sorost trial, tho valley her tender feet 
trod pninfully and alone. 

Gradually tho young peoplo of tho village left 
Gertrude to hcrsolf; old peoplo shook their heads, 
and said they nover thought Gertio Kldridge 
would come to tlmt, so pretty—wlmt a pity I 
Young men laughed when her nnmo was men¬ 
tioned, nml even little boys and girls did not caro 
to bo seen going with her to school. Gertrudo 
wondered concerning tho enuso of this chnngo, 
but as no one cared to ileal us honestly by her ns 
Harry Dwight had done, tho mystery to her re¬ 
mained unsolved. 

Tho school term was drawing to a closo, and 
all was bustle and excitement, preparing for a 
grnnd exhibition, which camo olV in duo time 
amt in fine style. 

Fred Lyiulo delivered tho valedictory, and 
was enthusiastically applauded by tho delighted 
audience, while Gertrude, who took no part in 
the exercises, snt with tho assembled multitude, 
her eyes tilled with happy tears, her truo wo¬ 
man’s heart overflowing with joy nt his success. 

Tlmt evening Fred Lyndo walked homo with 
Gertio Eldridgo henenth tho quiet stars, tho polo, 
winter moon ousting her silver rays over tho 
frosted fields, nnd tho quiet, snow-wreathed vil¬ 
lage. Very littlo was spoken by cither until they 
reached the brown wicket goto in front of tho 
cottage, when Gertio said: 

“ Wont you cotno in, Fred 

“ Yes," ho said, abruptly, " nnd I want to talk 
to you, Gertrude.” 

Mrs. Kldridge had retired, but tho lamp was 
burning brightly upon tho table, and u warm lire 
was blazing cheerily in tho gruto. Gortrudo 
wheeled tho two lnrgo arm-clmirs close to tho 
crackling lire, took ono herself, and motioned 
Fred to tnko tho other. For a timo ncithor 
spoko, finally Fred Lyndo said, hurriedly: 

"Fin going away to-morrow, you know, 
Gertie.” 

“ Yes.” 

Thera were tears in tho girl’s oyes. Fred 
Lyndo saw them, and his own lit up with a 
strange, wicked, cruel light. 

“ Do you care, Gertio 

“ I am suro I shall bo very lonely," sho said) 
ovasivcly. 

“ Will you care, Gertio V‘ 
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Ho nskeil tlio question ngain, looking straight 
into his face with his strange, bewildering eyes, 
watching Iter every expression ns the tiger does 
the motions of his helpless prey. 

" Yes, certainly T shall care, I'Vcd,” she re¬ 
plied, a vivid tlusli mantling cheek and brow. 

Then you do cure for tne ft little, Gertie ?” 
he continued, with a soft, bewitching smile. 

" Certainly 1 do,” she said. 

"Is it only a little you care for 111 c, Gertie?” 
lie questioned again. "Am 1 asking too much 
when I say I want your love, yotir whole lore, 
Gertrude Eldridgc ?” 

"And supposing I cannot give it to you ? 
Supposing you have it now already, Fred ?" 
she asked, timidly, while her whole face Hushed 
crimson. ^ 

She was not looking into the young man’s 
countenance, or site could not lmvo mistaken its 
expression—so perfectly heartless and mucking, 
tlutt it would have startled her. 

"Then you do love me, Gertie?” he ques¬ 
tioned. “ You will nlwnya love me, Gerirudo?” 

And her answer was just what any other inno¬ 
cent, trusting girt would have given to the object 
of her heart’s iirst, best and purest aUeetious— 
"Yes I” 

Ho draw his chair to the other side of the I ire- 
plaeo, leaned his head hack, nnd half closed his 
eyes. Then he said in a tone very hard for the 
poor girl to understand: 

“ Uid I ever toil you that I loved you, Ger- I 
trude?” I 

He never had in that set phrase, though n 
thousand words mid actions had implied it. 

" So you see 1 have the advantage of you there. 
To tell the truth, I generally gain the alVeetions 
of the fair portion of community without any 
trouble, and now wlmt I want to tell you is this 
—that I am to he married to a young and beau¬ 
tiful girl immediately upon my return home.” 

llad a thunderbolt fallen at the leet of the poor 
girl, she could not have been more astonished. 

" Married $” she whispered, at length. " You 
arc surely jesting, Ficd Lynda?” 

“No, I am not jesting!” he replied. “True 
as gospel, every word. Hid you imagine I would 
over marry you, my little puss ? 1 have enjoyed 
my flirtation immensely. Allow mo to thank 
you for tho amusement it has a Horded ine, for 
without it, I am sure I should lmvo died of 
ennuil" 

O the tone—tho hitter, sneering, contemptuous 
tone! It was moro tho tone, than the words, 
that sent that thrill of hopeless anguish through 
the young girl’s frame. She had dreamed, nnd 
tho awakening was liko death. 


She stnrted from tho great rocking-chair—her 
face whiter than tho snow that lay drifted upon 
the house-tops—her blue eyes dark with pent-up, 

; agonizing, hopeless distress—her hands clasping 
each other so tightly that tho pink nails wounded 
the tender flcsh—sturtcd from her chuir, and go- 
ing up to Fred Lyndo, sho said with a strange, 
forced calmness; 

j " l lion you have never loved me ? Yon have 
trifled with mo all this summer? Tull me this 
is so, Fred Lyndo!” 

Ho laughed scornfully; her beautiful despair 
pleased him. 

“ Yes,” lie answered; “only trifled.” 

Site pressed her Imnds over her heart, Tho 
’ action was involuntary—site thought it was break* 

| ing. Poor child I sho did not know' how much 
tho human heart can bear and not break. Sho 
did not know then. 

! What she might lmvc said, we do not know ; 

hut at that moment a shriek from her mother’s 
! bedroom drew her attention in that direction. 
The poor, weak mother had been listening to the 
conversation, and heard all. The shock was too 
great for her, mid that scream of agony was the 
last sound that ever passed tho poor woman's 
lips. The first part of the night she lingered in 
u dreadful stupor, and the skill of the village 
physician, und the care and solicitude of the al¬ 
most distracted daughter, wero without avail; 
for ft little after midnight she breathed her last, 
and Gertrude Eldridgc was motherless. 

"A stroke of apoplexy,” so the physician said. 
Only Fred Lyndo nnd tho miserable daughter 
knew the real cause. 

The young man left Glenvalc the next day. It 
would bo strange if his conscience did not up- 
hrnitl him; wo do not doubt it did. As for Ger¬ 
trude, after tho funeral she gathered together 
what little money was left to her from her moth¬ 
er's hard earnings, mid after parting with various 
articles of household furniture to pay debts that 
had been contracted, she packed up her Hunk 
nnd, three days after her mother’s burial, took 

the stage-coach for tho station of I?-, some 

twelve miles distant, intending to there go by 

rail to the city of S-, where a relative of her 

mother’s resided, hoping that there she might find 
a home at least for ft time. But how little we 
jiiior mortals know of tho future 1 " Mail pro¬ 

poses, but God disposes.” 

As for Fred Lyiule, ho arrived homo in-duo 
time without any particular adventure. Had it 
not been for the brilliant hopes before him, his 
glowing anticipations, it is possible his con¬ 
science might have troubled him more. As it 
was, Jre pictured to himself tho warm reception 
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ho would meet with from Ids nflinnced bride, tho 
wcnlthy mid beautiful Miss Louise Allen, to 
whom ho had hecn betrothed from his childhood 
—imagined, wo say; hut, sad to relato, it never 
met with n realization. 

Fred Lyndu had carelessly, thoughtlessly, in 
a letter to Louise's brother, related tho story of 
his country (liitings—a letter that Louise had tho 
pleasure of perusing. So Mr. Lyndo was in¬ 
formed by his atlianeed that a gentleman who 
made a boast of whining a young nml beautiful 
girl's nlfeetions merely 7 to east them aside ns 
worthless, could never bo her husband. Miss 
Allen was firm mid decided, and so Fred was 
compelled to submit. Ah, Fred Lynda, Fred 
Lyndo ! you did not guess then whut the future 
hnd in store for you, nml what more would como 
of your country flirtation 1 

As wo said, three days nflcr her mother's 
burial Gertrude Eldridgc took passage in tho 
lumbering stage-coach for a railroad station some 
twelve or fourteen miles distant. The driver 
(insisted her into the old coaelt mid then busied 
himself with strapping on the small trunk con¬ 
taining her scant wardrobe. 

Gertrude Eldridgc sat hack in tho conch, her 
veil drawn tightly over her face—for there were 
tears in her ey es that she did not euro that tho 
peering, prying world should seo. We say she 
pat hack in the old yellow stage-conch weeping 
silently mid bitterly, for there was no loved 
voice to say 11 God speed you, Gertie!” She 
wns an orphan—ay, and more, it was a great 
sorrow that crushed her—n groat grief such as a 
young uni! innocent girl can know but once in 
her whole life. She hnd loved too blindly—slio 
had dreamed, and her dream had had its 
nwnkcniiig. 

“All aboard! all aboard!” shouted tho sten¬ 
torian voice of the driver. 

'1 here was a shimming of tho coach doors, a 
"ready! all’s right!" from tho stage-agent, n 
sudden starting of tho lumbering vehicle, and a 
few minutes sufficed to leavo the pretty village of 
Glcnvalo far in the distance. 

'J he day was cloudy and cold, and before long, 
a heavy snow-storm set in. Tho wind whistled 
in at tho broken coach windows, ladeued with a 
burden of sleet, and poor Gertrude, weak mid 
exhausted, felt every blast to her very heart. 
Her shawl was very thin for the season nml for 
travelling, mid before she hnd proceeded half a 
dozen miles, she found herself ncnrly frozen. 

There were four occupants of tho miserable 
conveyance, besides Gcrtio Eldridgc; of three 
of them it is unnecessary to speak—they were 
gentlemen well wrapped in shawls nml great i 


conts—whilo tho fourth was nn old Indy attired 
in a warm and heavy travelling costume, rich 
furs, and a heavy veil that bade defiance to King 
Frost in whatever guiso ho should choose to 
appear. 

“Snowing to kill!" exclaimed ono of the 
three gentlemen, drawing I 113 mufller closer 
around his ears. 

“ Frobiibly’tl take mnners heforo long," re¬ 
marked a second; whilo tho third merely gnvo 
vent to aa expressive “ ugh 1” 

Tho old Indy drew aside her veil to look out, 
hut the frosty air caused her to replace it in 
Imsto. Then tho coach rumbled along slowly 
over the frozen road, tho wind blew colder nnd 
colder, a numbing sensation stole over poor 
Gertrudo Eldridgo, tho tears dfrozo upon her 
eliecks, and leaning her head hack upon tho side 
of the old conch, she foil into a strimgo lethargic 
slumber, Ami still tho old coaelt rumbled oil, in 
its snowy way. 

“ Jcrdcn’s a hard road to travel, I believe,” 
sang the driver, clapping his hands against his 
sides to provent them from freezing. 

Uy-nml-by ho hcenmo less musical, nnd exer¬ 
cised his hands moro industriously; whilo tho 
three gentlemen inside the old yellow conch pon¬ 
dered over tho rise nml Full of storks, the de¬ 
pression of the money market mid the mercury, 
tho rise of provisions and the increasing storm. 
The old Indy was wondering quietly to herself 
why such public conveyances were allowed to 
impose upon travellers, nnd how much further 
it could ho to tho next station; nml Gcrtio, poor 
Gertie Eldridgc, ivns dreaming of her mother 
and Fred Lynde—and the sad, reproachful brown 
eyes of Hurry Dwight would intrude themselves, 
l’oor Gertrude! in tho numbing letlmrgie slum¬ 
ber, she wns happy. 

By-nnd-by tliero wns a stopping of tho coneli 
wheels, a “whon, whoa!” in the half frozen 
articulation of tho driver, and a—“ Here wo nrc 
nt Inst, pity save us all!” ns the stage doors were 
thrown open nml tho steps let down.* 

The three gentleinen descended the lumbering 
vehicle first, then the old Indy in her costly 
wrappings, but Gcrtio Eldridgo neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“ Conte, ma'am, he quick !” cried tho driver, 
impatiently. Then he added, with nn exclama¬ 
tion of affright: " Good heavens I the girl ia 
frozen!” 

11 On yout hand that pure attar I vow, 

Though I’ve looked, and Imvt* HUtd* nud htiYe ful 

That I never have loved till now.” 

Some seven or eight years after the events last 
narrated, in a handsomely furnished apartment 
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in n large “ brown stone front ” on Broadway, ( 
snt a lii'ly nnd gentleman earnestly engaged in 1 
conversation. The former might have been 
twenty or twenty-live years of ngej it would 
hnvo been impossible to determine exactly. Her 
manners wero faultlessly graceful, and her fnco 
nnd form displayed uncommon beauty nnd sym¬ 
metry. Miss Allwiu the heiress—the belle of tlio 
day—kind render, ami her companion was none 
other than our friend Harry Dwight, now ti 
rising and popular young lawyer, ami a nomiiieo 
for the legislature at the coming election. Kcport 
said that it was very probable lie would lie elected, 
for, young as be was, bo possessed tho confidence 
of the profile, ns well as the respect and estccjn 
even of bis political opponents. 

Energy and- perseverance had dono much for 
Ilavry Dwight, tho once awkward and unpre¬ 
possessing lad of Glenvalo Academy. Harry 
Dwight bad changed much in these eight years ; 
nnd yet the dear, earnest hrown eyes were tho 
same—full of deep, kind, truthful feeling, that 
welled up from a generous and noble heart. 
Flattery and applause had not spoiled him; ho 
had not grown vain nnd self-important, as many 
another might Imre done. Harry Dwight Imtl a 
mother and sister, and their advice, their coun¬ 
sel, hud proved a safeguard against the follies and 
fashionable evils of a large city. 

The full-lighted dmmldicrcast a cheerful glow 
over the magnificently furnished apartment, with 
its statues and pictures from the studios of tho 
best artists, its mirrors and curiosities all ar¬ 
ranged with faultless taste and order. Miss 
Allwin and her lover; for such wns her compan- 
ion, sat upon a luxurious Eofa. The former was 
toying carelessly with her fan, while the latter 
wns speaking of his nmbitious dreams—dreams 
that he had woven when ahoy, and that ho fondly 
trusted would ha more than realized, should ids 
lilo and health he spared. 

"And vet,” ho said, in conclusion, " after nil, 

► r | 
fame is hut a bauble. It is unsatisfying; it fails 

to answer the cravings of tho heart. A man 

turns wearily from the applause of the multitude, 

nnd longs for a quiet, Imppy, peaceful homo, 

where tho woman he loves reigns supreme." 

Miss Allwin’s eyes were downcast, and her 
faco averted from tho speaker. 

" Love is mightier tlinn ambition," continued 
Harry Dwight. "My dear Miss Allwin, I 
would gladly give up iny dearest dreams of fame, 
could I thus scearo for myself the dearer realities 
of domestic love nnd peace.” 

Tho fair maiden turned her faco towards tho 
young man ami gazed full into las hrown, truth¬ 
ful eyes as he spoke. 


"And why do you not!” she asked, hi nshingly. 

" Beeauso," ho answered, “I have, until this 
evening lacked courage sufficient to ask of you 
tins great boon. Will yon he my wife !" 

Tito benutiful face of Miss Allwin turned first 
crimson and then very pale; the proud lips 
worked convulsively; tho white, jewelled lingers 
clasped each otiicr almost painfully. Finally, 
raising her eyes, and gazing full ijito his, she 
nskcil; 

"Have you given mo your heart’s first love, 
Harry Dwight!” 

For a moment ho paused. Then lie said ear¬ 
nestly, tiuthfully: 

"No, Miss Allwin, I will not deceive you, In 
iny boyhood, Gertrude Eldridge was denrer to 
me than my life—Gertie Eldridge, I used to call 
her. She was my idol then; hut my idol wns 
clay, God forgivo me!” 

"And now—’’ 

" I oiler you such a lovo ns a ttinit may Offer n 
mortal. Will you accept such an one, Miss 
Allwin!" 

"I will never ho second in the heart of any 
man,” sho said, scornfully. “ Go, Harry 
Dwight! perhaps Gertie Eldridge, tho rustic 
maid of your dreams, may prove the bright star 
that shall illumine your domestic horizon." 

The young man arose ami said, sadly : 

" I mistook your character, Miss Allwin. I 
fancied you loved candor ami truth, nnd very' 
few men will you find who hnvo not had their 
hoy loves. I might have asked you if your girl¬ 
hood had none, hut that is nothing to me; your 
present, nnd not your past love, was all 1 asked of 
you." 

“ While I ask both of the man I wed," said 
Miss Allwin, lmnghtily; then she added, in a 
softer and more womanly tone: “Favor me 
with a cnll to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Dwight, if you please. Till then, ndieu!" 

A moment more, and Ilnrry Dwight found 
himself alone; another, and lie wns descending 
tho broad stone steps of the mansion and wns 
soon traversing tho great thoroughfare of the 
metropolis, 

A few moments more, nnd in tho privacy of 
his own room Harry Dwight took up his pen 
and wroto: "Another dream is over! Heaven 
help mo I” 

In another part of the city, in ono of tho fash¬ 
ionable billiard nnd drinking-saloons that are the 
curse of every largo city, enticing young men 
nnd older ones too, in fact, to destruction, and 
wasting money that should supply widowed 
mothers, perhaps, aad starving children—in such 
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a phu-o, nt tlic precise timo Harry Dwight wroto 
" Heaven help me !” two young men sat near a 
card table, one shuttling a pack of “ kingly ” 
and “queenly” pictures carelessly, tlie otlicr, 
whose brow waa darkened, nnd whose eyes 
flashed angrily, in the act of counting out the 
contents of a nearly emptied purse, which bo 
piled upon the table, muttering: 

“There, that’s the last I have in tb» world! 
One more gumo!” 

Again tbo cards wero shuffled nnd tho gamo 
began. Again was tbo agitated young man tbe 
loser, nnd again the tempter cried out to him— 
“ Ono more gamo may retrieve all.” Hut tbo 
tempter spoko falsely ; when 1'red Lynde left tbo 
saloon, be was in debt to tho amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

Fred Lyudo reeled to his boarding-house, mad¬ 
dened with loss and with wine. Whonhij reached 
his room, ho throw himself upon bin, bed, and, 
falling into a deep slumber, did not,A\rakc until 
nearly eight o'clock the next rnornipg7 

Alarmed at finding tbo hour so late; bo pro¬ 
ceeded to make his toilet. Tbo cause of bis 
basic may bo interred from tbo contents of a 
note that lay upon the table, which had come in 
answer to a letter written hy himself, a fow days 
before, to tbe lady whoso favor ho sought 

“ Call to-morrow morning nt nine o’clock, Mr. 
Lyudo; then you slmll receive your answer.” 

And tliis note was in tbo hnud-writing of tbo 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Allwin, whoso 
love he laid sought. Again Fred Lyudo and 
Harry Dwight wero rivals—although each was 
not aware of lliu other’s feelings. 

Fred Lynde made a hasty but careful toilet. 
This morning, lie felt, would decide nil. H ho 
received, ns he fondly hoped, a “yes” to his 
important question, Miss Allwin’s property 
would fall into his hands, nnd nfter paying all 
his debts of “ honor," be would bo a rich man. 
“Otherwise”—Fred Lyudo, haiidsoino, heart¬ 
less Fred Lynde shuddered; “otherwise”—-but 
tho seuteiKo remained unfinished. 

Fred Lynde was esteemed a fashionable, ele¬ 
gant young gentleman in society. Young ladies 
arul their immaiuvering mamas considered him 
unexceptionable ; dear things, they didn’t know 
of bis dissipated habits—how should they ? nnd 
i f they laid, why “ tho young men of these days 
aro rather fast, yon know—and then ho’s riehl” 
That would have been tbo comment in nincty- 
nino cnsc3 out of a hundred. 

Now whether Miss Allwin was that ono excep¬ 
tionable case, remains to bo seen. Sho bad 
trented him, to bo sure, with considerable favor. 


smiled upon Inin—and so slio had upon Harry 
Dwight, poor fellow!—but thou, in his elegant 
note, Mr. Fred Lynde hud informed Miss Allwin 
that sho was his lirst nnd only love; that nil tbo 
; bright faces he had uver seen in his liletiine had 
failed in winning tho heart ho humbly laid nt her 
feet. Ho told her that bo did not seek her be¬ 
cause of her wcaltli or station—that it was for 
tbo lovo be boro her on account of her gentle¬ 
ness nnd beauty, and tbo purity of her heart. 
All this Mr. Lyudo snid in bis elegant, per¬ 
fumed, embossed note. All tliis Miss Allwin 
had read, with a quiet smile and a toss of tbo bead. 

Just exactly five minutes to nine o’clock, Fred 
| Lyudo stood upon tbo broad marble steps in 
front of Miss All win’s mansion, with his hand 
upon the bell-knob. A servant opuned tbo door 
and ushered him into an elegant parlor, whero ho 
was left to await tbo coming of tho mistress of 
tbo mansion. 

Just at nine o'clock the boll rang again, nnd to 
the astonishment of Fred Lynde, Hurry Dwight 
was shown iu by tbo solfanmc servant. 

“Tbo deuce! you hero, Dwight'?” muttered 
Fred Lynde, in astonishment. 

“ Fred Lyudo!" ejaculated tlio other, in a Bur- 
prised tone. 

“And may I ask for what?” queried Lyudo, 
with a supercilious glance. 

“ Certainly you nmy," replied Harry Dwight, 
composedly taking a sent upon tbo sofa, “ though 
I shall of course reserve the privilege of answer¬ 
ing you or not, as I sco fit." 

“ Thun let mo say that your presence is unnec¬ 
essary here, this morning,” said Fred Lynde. “ I 
come hero, by appointment, to see Miss Allwin,” 
bo continued, triumphantly. 

Harry Dwight’s brow flushed, but he ninde no 
reply. 

“ I have yet tho pleasure of thanking you for 
n service you did me eight or nine years ago—of 
meddling with my business in my a Hair with 
Gertrude ICldridgo. J have not yet forgiven you 
for that, nnd if duelling was not contrary to law 
I should most assuredly call you out.” 

Tho memory of tbe olden days came back 
with nn overwhelming rush to Ilarry Dwight. 
With a mighty etfort, ho controlled bis feelings. 

" I shall consider tbo sourco from which such 
langnngo emanates—but it will bo sad for you, if 
you mention Gertrude Fddridgo's memo thus in 
my presence again.” 

Fred Lynde arose to bis feet with a show of 
courage; but tho words ho was about to utter 
were cut short by tha entrance of Miss Allwin, 
who smiled blandly upon tho two young men, 
merely saying: “Mr, Lynde—Mr. Dwight.” 
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Of course Fred Lyndo oxpocted sho would ftp- 
peer surprised attlio intrusion of Harry Dwight, 
while tho latter waited impatiently to bco why 
ho Jmd been invited to call upon her at tho pre¬ 
cise hour as his rival. Ho waited, wo say; but 
the denouement came full soon. 

"I invited you both hero this morning, gen- 
tlctnon,” began Miss Allwin, seating herself nt a 
short distance) from her rival lovers, “ in the 
first place, to thank yon for tho preference you 
have shown mo, and secondly, to tell you a little 
Btory—a story a part of which may not he unfa¬ 
miliar to you. 

“ Nearly uino years ago, in a little quiet villngc, 
lived a younj' girl with a widowed mother. This 
daughter was tho, poor woman’s all; to her sho 
looked ns the staff of her old age—theono who 
should smooth tho rough path of life as sho jour¬ 
neyed on towards tho grave. Tho daughter was 
young and trusting. I need not repent the story; 
you both know it. You, Fred Lyndo, know who 
won that lovo and cast it away as wortldess. It 
was you, my mother's murderer! Go I know now 
I have waited for my hour of triumph. It has 
como, at length. You know mo now! I am 
Gertrude Etdridge!” 

Both young men started to their feet in sur¬ 
prise—Fred Lyiule, pale, trembling, with an 
abject, miserable terror that seemed to call down 
the speaker’s disgust and indignation. 

“Go!” sho said, pointing to tho door; “go! 
and let this bo a solace for your disappointment, 
that Miss Allwin hates, far more than Gertrude 
Eldridgo over loved you i” 

Like a whipped cur, young Lynde sneaked 
from tho apartment, and then it was that Ger¬ 
trude, for so wo may now term her, turned to¬ 
wards tho astonished Harry Dwight. 

“ Hurry,” sho snid, sadly, " Harry Dwight, 
tell me—tell mo that you do not despiso mo!” 

“ I never could do that,” ho replied. 

“Now that you know mo ns 1 am, can you re¬ 
peat truthfully that which you said to mo lost 
night V 

“ On ono condition," ho answered; “ that you 
reconsider your answer." 

“ I have nothing to reconsider,” sho replied. 
"If Miss Allwin does not accept tho second, 
Gerlio Eldridgo will tho Jirst lovo of your heart, 
Harry Dwight! ' 

Header,wo need not repeat what followed; 
lovers dislike a third person, so wo will step 
aside for a few moments. 

“And now toll mo all about this strango meta¬ 
morphosis,” said Harry, at longth. 

And then Gortrudo told him tho wholo story 
of her mothor’s death and burial—her determi¬ 


nation tolenvo Glcnvnlo and seek a homo in tho 
family of her mother's uncle, who lived in a 
neighboring State—her narrow cscapo from 
freezing in tho old conch that bitter cold day—• 
tho pity for her expressed by tho rich old lady, 
her travelling companion, who, being a widow 
and childless, adopted herns her own, with this 
condition, that sho should adopt hernnme, which 
sho did—of the lifo of pence and happiness sho 
had led benenth Miss Altwin's roof, up to tho 
present time. All this Gertrude Eldridgo told 
lier lover, as they sat sido by sido upon tho sofa; 
and sho did not forget to tell hint, too, of her 
blind, youthful lovo for Fred Lyntlo, with a crim¬ 
son blush of shnino, mid begged Harry to forgivo 
her for tho deception sho hail practised in keeping 
him in ignorance of her identity. 

Of courso all was forgiven—certainly it wns ; 
and ere long, an announcement something like 
the following appeared in one of tho city papers: 

“MAituriib. —On the 15th inst., by the Itov. 
Dr.--,-Mr. Henry L. Dwight to Miss Ger¬ 

trude Eldridgo Allwin, all of this city. Wo un¬ 
derstand that tho happy cottnlo are to spend their 
honey-moon travelling. Our best wishes go 
with them.” 

• 

Tho day aftC|* their return homo, in looking 
over tho morning’s paper, Gertrude Dwight rend 
a paragraph thnt caused her cheek to blanch, and 
her hand to tremble. Sho passed tho paper to 
her husbnnd, and ho read aloud: 

"Dreadful Affray. —.Wo aro sorry to no¬ 
tice, in our columns, tho deeds of wickedness 
daily and nightly committed in onr city, which 
call for some active measures on tho pnrt of our 
police. This morning, at half past two o’clock, 
an aifrny between several noted gamblers took 
face nt an infamous drinking ami billiard saloon, 

ctween- and -- Streets, in which two 

men were mortally wounded, and ono killed. 
Tho murdered man’s name wns Fred Lynde, and 
was, wo think, tho originator of the difficulty." 

" Heaven forgivo him I” murmured Harry, 
letting the paper fall. 

"Amen!" responded Gertrude Dwight, fer¬ 
vently. " May Heaven forgive him, oven ns I 
do.” 

Harry Dwight is now a member of Congress 
—his wife, ono of Washington’s "bright, par¬ 
ticular stars." Only tho names wo have used aro 
fictitious. 
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WOMAX’SJAl'KIfKS. 

A LOVE STORY. 

“Men are never so awkward, never so ungrace¬ 
ful, never so disagreeable us when they are mak¬ 
ing love. A friend is a luxury, & husband ditto, 
I suppose; but that intermittent class of human 
beings denominated lovers aTe terrible bores. It 
does very well for women to bins!, and look flus¬ 
tered now and then when occasion makes it desir¬ 
able; but to see a man with his face us red as a 
ripe cherry, and a real parcel of strong-minded¬ 
ness, self-reliance, and masculine dignity, done 
up id broadcloth and starched linen, quaking 
from the top or his shirt collar, bin mouth awty, 
and bis tongue twisted into convulrions in the 
vain attempt to say something sweet—O gra¬ 
cious !” 

So said saucy Sophie Lynn aloud to herself, 
as she sat swinging backwards und forwards be¬ 
fore the window, half buried in the cushions of a 
luxuriant arm-chair, and playing with a delicate 
ivory fun that lay in her lap. 

“It also seems so strange, not to say tiresome.” 
sho continued, with a running, musical laugh, 
“after one has waltzed and suqg, quoted poetry 
and talked nonsense with anybody till one is puz¬ 
zled to know which one of the two is mo*t heart¬ 
less, one’s self or one’s companion, to hear him 
come down plump on the subject of matrimony, 
as though that was the legitimate result of every 
such insipid acquaintance ! For my part I never 
had a lover (here Sophie fluttered her fan and 
looked pleased, for she had more than ont') that 
I wasn’t eiek of after he proposed. ’There was 
Captain Morris—I thought him the handsomest 
man in the whole circle of my acquaintance, un¬ 
til he went on his knees to me, and swore he 
should die if I didn’t take pity on him. Somehow 
he always looked like a fright to me afterwards. 
Then there was Dr. Wilkins—he was really agree¬ 
able and people said very learned. I was delight¬ 
ed with him for a time; but he spoiled it all with 
that offer of his—what longwinded adjectives! 
and how the poor fellow blushed, puffed, and per¬ 
spired ! lie called mean “adorable creature,” 
and hiccoughed in the middle of “adorable.” 
Horrors! I have hated him ever since. Then 
there was a-” 

Here Sophie started. She heard the door-hell 
ring. With a nervous spring she stood before 
the mirror, smoothing down her brown hair with 
a baste truly comical. 

“It won’t do to seem interested,” she said, as 
she took a finishing Burvey of her person in the 
glass, and shook out, with her plump jeweled 
fingers, the folds of her airy muslin dress. 

The moment afterwards, when a servant enter¬ 
ed to announce Mr. Harry Ainslee, she was hack 
to her old sent by the window, rocking and play¬ 
ing with her fan, apparently as unconcerned and 
listless as though that name had Dot sent a quick¬ 
er thrill to her heart, or the betraying crimson 
all over her pretty face. “Tell him I will he 
down presently,” she said. 

The girl disappeared, and Sophie flung open 
the window, that the cool, fresh air might fan 
away the extra resiDees from her complexion. 

Then she went again to the mirror, and after 
composing her bright, eager, happy face into an 
expression of demureness, descended to the par¬ 
lor. A smile broke over the features, and she 
reached out both bands to the guest; but, as if 
suddenly recollecting herself, she drew them 
back again, and with a formal bow of recognition 
she passed him and seated herself in a further 
corner of the room. 

It was very evident that something was wrong 
with Sophie; that she had made up her mind 
cither not to be pleased, or not to please. Could 
it be that she had foreseen what was coming? 
that a presentiment of that visit and its result 
bad dictated the merry speeches in her chamber? 
Be that as it may, a half hour had not elapsed 
before Harry Ainelee’s band and fortune, (though 
the latter, by the way, was nothing wonderful,) 
were in the 6ame place where Capt. Morris’ and 
Dr. Wilkins had been before them.” 

“The first man that I ever heard say such 
things without making a fool of himself,” ma¬ 
tured Sophie, emphatically, from behind her fan, 
as she sat blushing and evidently gratified, yet 
without deigning any reply to the gallant, 
straightforward speech in which her lover had 
risked bis all of hope. 

“He ought to do penance for the pretty way 
he manages his tongue. He’s altogether too 
calm to suit me.” And Sophie Bhook her curly 
bead meaningly, holding her fan before her for & 
screen. Did sbe forget wh.it she had been say¬ 
ing? “I wonder if I could snore the way old 
uncle Jones used to in church?” she soliloquised. 
“Wouldn’t it be fun—and wouldn't it plague 

Harry if he thought I had been asleep while he 
was talking!” 

Sophie s blue eyes danced with suppressed 
merriment as she gave two or three heavy breath¬ 
ings, and followed them up with a nasal explosion 
worthy of an orthodox deacon. It was well 
done— and theatrically done—and poor Harry 
sprang bolt upright, surprised, mortified, chagrin¬ 
ed. Human nature could stand it no longer, 
and Sophie gave vent to her mirth in a burst of 
triumphant laughter. 

“Y-o-u little witch—you mischief— you spirit 
of evil;” exclaimed the refiled Harry as he 
•prang to bar aid# abd oaugbt her by the arm 
with a grip that made her scream, “you deserve 
a shaking for your behavior!” Then lowering 
his voice, be added gravely : 


“Will you never have done tormenting me 7 If 
you love me can you not be generous enough to 
tel) me so; and if you do not, am 1 not at least 
worthy of a candid refusal?” 

Words sprang to Sophie's lips that would have 
done credit to her womanly nature, for the whole 
depths of her being were stirred and drawn 
towards him as they never before bad been to¬ 
wards any man. 

But sho could not quite give up her railery 
then. She would go one step further from him 
ere Bhe laid her hand in his and told him he wan 
dearer than all the world beside. So she checked 
the tender response that trembled on her tongue, 
and flinging off his grasp, with a mocking ges¬ 
ture and a ringing laugh, danced across the room 
to the piano. 

She seated herself, she ran her fingers graceful¬ 
ly over the keys, and broke out in a wild brilliant 
defiant song that made her listener’s ears tiugle 
ns he stood watching her, and choking back tin* 
indignant words that came crowding to his lips 
for utterance. 

“Sophie, listen to me !” he said at length as 
she paused from sheer exhaustion. “Is it gener¬ 
ous—is it just, to trifle with me so—to turn into 
ridicule the emotion of a heart that offers to you 
the most reverent affections? 1 have loved you 
because beneath this volatile surface character of 
yours, 1 thought I saw truthfulness and a warm 
current of tender, womanly feelings, that would 
Imthe with blessings the whole life of him whose 
hand was so fortunate as to touch its secret springs. 
You are an heiress, aod I only a poor student; 
but if that is the reason why you treat me so 
scornfully, you are less the noble woman than I 
thought you.” 

Sophie’s head was was averted, und a suspi¬ 
cious moisture glistened in her eyes as llarry ceased 
speaking. Ah ! why is it that we. sometimes hold 
our highest happiness so lightly—carrying it care¬ 
lessly in our hands, as though it were hut dross, 
staking it all upon an idle caprice? When she 
turned her countenance towards him again, ihe 
same mocking light was in her eyes, the same co¬ 
quettish smile breathed from her red lips. 

“.Speaking of heiresses,” said Sophie, “there 
is Helen Myrtle, whose father is worth twice as 
much us mine. I’erhapB you had better transfer 
your attention to her, Mr. Ainslee. The differ¬ 
ence in our dowries would no doubt he quite an 
inducement, and possibly she might consider your 
case more seriously than 1 have done.” 

Like an insulted prince, Harry Ainslee stood 
up before her—the hot, firery, indignant blood 
dabbed in a tierce current over his breast as if to 
keep his heart from bursting with uprising in¬ 
dignation, his bps compressed, and his dark eyes 
floaliing. ivphie, cruel S »phie ! You trespassed 
upon his forbearance one little step further than 
you would have dared, had you known his proud 
and sensitive nature. 

Not till he had gone—gone without a single 
word of expostulation, leaving only a grave 
“good-bye,” and the memory of his pal* face to 
plead for him—Oil the thoughtless girl wake to 
a realization of what she had dune. Then a quick 
terrible fear shot through her heart, and she 
would have given every curl on her brown head 
to have had him beside her one Bhort moment 
lunger. 

“Pshaw! what am I afraid of? Ho will he hack 
agatn in twenty-four hours, and as importunate 
us ever,” she muttered to herself, as the street 
door closed after him; yet a sigh that was half a 
poh, followed the words, and could Harry have 
seen the beautiful pair of eyes that watched him 
so eagerly as he went down the long street, or the 
bright face that leaned way out through the 
parted blinds with such a wistful look as he dis¬ 
appeared, it might have been his turn to triumph. 

In spite of Sophie's prophecy, twenty-four 
hours did not bring hack Harry. Days matured 
into weeks, and Btili llarry did not come, nor in 
all that time did she see him. And now she be¬ 
gan to think herself quite a martyr, and acted 
accordingly. In fact, she did as almost any 
heroine would have done under the circumstan¬ 
ces—grew pale and interesting. Mariana began 
to suggest delicacies to tempt Sophie’s palate. 
“The poor dear child was getting bo thin.” In 
vain Sophie pretested that abc had no appetite. 

In vain pupa bought dainty gifts and piled up 
costly dresses before his pet. A faint smile or 
abstracted “thank you” was his only recompense. 
If sister Kate suggested that Harry’s absence was 
in any way connected with her altered demeanor, 
Sophie would toss her ringleted head with an air 
of supreme indifference, and go away and cry 
over it, hours at a time. Kverybody thought 
something was the matter with Sophie. Sophie 
among the rest. 

Her suspense and penitence became insupport¬ 
able at last. Sister Kate, who had come so near 
the solution of the mystery, should knovall— 
so said Sophie. Perhaps she could odviso her 
what to do, for to give Harry up forever seemed 
every day more and more of an impossibility. 

“Will you come into the garden with me, 
Kate?” she asked, in a trembling voice, of her 
sister ono day, about a month after her trouble 
with Harry: “I have something of importance to 
tell you.” 

“Go away darling, and I will bo with you in 
a few moments,” replied Kate, casting a search¬ 
ing glance at Sophie's flushed check and swollen 
eyes. 

Running swiftly along the garden paths, as if 
from fear of pursuit, Sophie turned asido into 
her favorite arbor, and, flinging herself down on 
& low seat, buried her head among the cool vines, 
and gave herself up to paroxysm of passionate 
grief. Soon she heard one approaching, and an 
arm was twined tenderly about her waist, and a 
warm hand was laid caressingly on her drooped 
head. 

“0, Kate, Kate!” she cried in the agony of 
her repentance, “I am perfectly wretched—you 
don’t know why, though you have come very near 
guessing two or three times. Harry and I”— 

Here a convulsive sob interrupted her, and the 
hand upon her head passed over her disordered 
curls with a gentle soothing motion. 

“Harry and I”—another sob—quarreled two 
or three weeks ago. I was willful and rude, just 
as it was natural for me to he, and he got angry. 

I don’t think he is going to forgive, for he hasn’t 
been here since.” 

Sophie felt herself drawn in a closer embrace, 
and was Bure Kate pitied her. 

“I would not have owned it to anybody if it 
had not been just as it is,” she continued, rub¬ 
bing her little white hands into her eyes; “but I 
think I love him almost as much as I do you 
and father and mother.” 

A kiss dropped on Sophie’s glossy head, and 
still tighter was she held. She wondered that 
Kate was so silent, but still kept her face hidden 
in the vines. 

“He asked me to be his wife,” Bhe continued— 
“asked me as nobody else ever did—in such a 
manly way that he made me feel as though 1 
ought to have been the one to plead instead of 
him. I could not bsar that, and I answered him 
as I should not. He thought it was because he 
was poor and I was rich; and all the time I was 
thinking I would rather live in a cottage with 
him than in the grandest in the world with any 
other man, only I was too proud to tell him so 
to bis face. What oan Ido? Tell me, Kate, 
you are much better than l am, and you never 
get into trouble. I am sure I shall die if you 
don’t.” 

"look op dear, and I’ll tell you,” 


Sophie did look up with a start, and the next 
moment, with a little scream, leaped into tbo 
arms—not of sister Kate, but of Harry Ainslee 
Sophie declurea to this day that she has never^ 
forgiven either of them, though she has been 
Mrs. Ainslee two years. 
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